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THE BEET SUGAR INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA. 


Of the many plants from which sugar can 
be extracted by the hands of chemists, prac- 
tically only three ean now claim rank as pro- 
ducers of commercial sugar—//e sugar which 
every one means, and expects to get, when 
he asks for that substance ‘across the gro- 
cers counter (aithough now-a-days that ex- 
pectation is not always strictly fulfilled). Of 
the three plants alluded to, two—-the trop- 
ical sugar cane, and the sorghums——belong 
to the wrasses 3 the third, the huinble beet, 
to) a relationship. in which beside itself and 
spinach, the ordinary’ observer recognizes 
only. ** weeds’ —plants that perversely per- 
sist. in being and staying where they are not 
wanted. The beet itself, whose: wild an- 
cestor 1s. still a weed on the sea-shores of 
Lurope, owes its emergence from the rank of 
4 stmple vegetable entirely to the curious in- 
vestigations. of chemists, who early in the 
history of their science ascertained the exis- 
tenee of a number of different kinds. of 
sugar in plants, and were thus led to the dis- 
overy of the true cane sugar in several roots. 
The investigation of the German. chemist 
Marggraf on this subject, published in 1747, 
forms the starting point of the beet sugar in- 
but his observations on the especial 
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richness of certain beet varieties in the true 


sugar had ‘no immediate practical out- 


come.  Marggraf’s pupil, Achard, repeated 
and expanded his master’s observations so 
as to include nearly all European. culture 
plants ; and he was the first to carry the ex- 
traction of sugar from beets into. large-scale 
practice. Under the stress of the commer- 
cial disturbances of the time, he, with the 
aid of the Prussian government, established 
the first beet sugar factoyytr Silesia, a few 
years before the end of the last century. 
Its measurable success soon caused the eree- 
tion of other factories, whose increase was 


‘still farther stimulated and favored by the 


first Napoleon's. blockade of continental 
English colonial products ; 
and. the alarm created by their success and 
their threatened competition with colonial 
sugar production, caused successive indirect 
offers. of large sums. of money from. the 
English Colonial office to be made to 
Achard, in order to induce him to repudiate, 
as a failure, this child of his genius. These 
offers he simply declined and does not even 
mention in his classic work on the manufac- 
ture of beet sugar. So general was—the 
alarm. in England that even Sir Humphrey 
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Davy condescended to aid his country’s 
cause by a treatise, in which he tries to show 
that beet sugar is incurably bitter to the 
taste. 

From Germany 
‘tended to France, where under the power- 


the industry soon ex- 


ful patronage of Napoleon it was greatly fos- 
tered, while at the same time its processes 
were improved under the hands of the 
French chemists. After the fall of Napoleon 
and the raising of the continental blockade, 
the beet sugar industry declined in Germany 
onaccount of the renewed competition ; and 
from 1812 to 1836, France was its chief nur- 
sery, partly as a consequence of the national 
antipathy to England and English products. 
Under the stress of the competion of. colo- 
nial sugar, a diligent study of the processes 
and strenuous efforts to improve them, more 
than doubled the percentage of refined sugar 
originally obtained from the raw material. 
Instead of 2 to 3, as much as 5 and © per 
cent was now obtained; and as a conse- 
quence, the production of beet sugar rose 
from 4,000,000 kilograms in 1829, to ten 
About that 
time the industry received a renewed im- 


times that amount in 1835. 


pulse in Germany, also; and. under the 
united efforts of French and German chem- 
ists and manufacturers, it has steadily pro- 
gressed ever since. At this date probably 
one-third of the total amount of sugar pro- 
duct of the world is derived from the beet, 
and is produced in the countries which, 
prior to the introduction of the beet sugar 
industry, were wholly dependent. upon the 
tropics for their supply of sugar, which in 
consequence had remained an article of lux- 
ury accessible only to the well-to-do elasses 
of the population. 

It is interesting at this time to recall these 
early experiences and note the recent repe- 
when beet 


tition of similar ones, 


threatened to compete with the ‘* colonial” 


sugar 
product almost on its own ground. For in 
Southern California, at least, a patch of cana 
dulce formed, and to some extent still forms, 
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a part of the home comforts of most of the 
native Californian cultivators; and the ex- 
pansion of its culture there appears to be 
purely a commercial question. It was here, 
in the fields of Los Angeles, that the sugar 
beet and the sugar cane, the two competitors 
for the championship of the world in. sugar- 
production, met face to face perhaps for 
the first time in the history of the industry ; 
one of the many examples afforded by the 
Californian climate, of the bringing together 
of cultures elsewhere separated by wide cli- 
But the 


real conflict was not in the cane patches and 


matic and geographical intervals. 


The great Ha- 
stil] 


measurably are, on one side ; on the other, 


beet-fields of [ios Angeles. 
cane plantations were, and 
the struggling. beet sugar factories of the cen- 
tral part of the State, most of which have, at 
one time or another, felt the heavy hand 
that wielded the same weapons that. were. 
employed at the beginning of the century in 
the same fight, by the English colonial in- 
terest’, and to which all but one—the Al- 
varado ‘Standard Sugar Refinery ’—have 
succumbed. 

But before discussing the merits of this 
contest and the probabilities of the outcome, 
it is necessary to refer briefly to some tech- 
nical points in the. question, which are 
necessary to its understanding by the gen- 
eral reader. 

Among the rather numerous substances 
now known to chemists that are classed as 
sugars, there are three principal ones (with 
some minor modifications) that concern the 
large-scale production of sugar. | These are 
cane sugar or sucvose (no matter whether 
from the tropical cane, 


produced sugar 


sorghum, maple, or sugar beet); grape sugar 
or glucose, the solid sugar of grapes and 
other fruits, and_ artificially manufactured 


Including even the assertion of the inferiority of-re 
fined beet sugar to that derived from cane, to whicb 
some color Was given by the fact thatin the early days of 
the industry on this coast, imperfectly refined beet sugal 
Was put upon the local market. The bad name thus ac 
quired lingers vet, to theextent that inquiries respecting 
the fitness of beet sugar for preserving. and putting up 
fruit are still annually addressed. to the agricultural 
department of the University. 
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from starchy grains and vegetable fiber; and 
fruit or syrup sugar, also called /ezvudlose, the 
syrupy and non-solidifiable sugar that forms 
the chief body of molasses. and similar 
products, as well as of honey, and part of 
most fruit juices. Of the. three, the last 
named (syrup sugar) is probably the sweetest, 
equal weights being considered; but it is 
troublesome to handle, and difficult to ob- 
tain free from foreign flavors and other ‘‘non- 
sugar” ingredients; hence, it is ill adapted 
to most of the uses to which consumers of 
sugar desire to putit. ‘The second, glucose 
or grape sugar, can be obtained free from 
extraneous matters and tastes more readily 
than cane sugar although not as easily; but it 
lacks sweetness to such an extent that to 
many tastes, three times the amount Is_re- 
quired to produce the same degree of sweet- 
ness. as cane sugar. It is the latter which 
combines the two important properties of 


intense and pure sweetness, and easy purifi- 


cation from foreign matters by virtue of its 
tendency. to. crystallization; hence its pre- 


eminent fitness for general uses. but in. 


order to. secure these properties to the full 
extent, it is necessary that it should be as 
nearly as possible tree, not only from all 
‘non-sugar substances, but also from the 
other two sugars; which in some cases occur 
with it naturally, in others are formed in 

process of manufacture. lor, although 
cane sugar has not thus far been obtained 
artificially, it. (as: well starch, gums, 
woody-fiber, etc.) can readily be transform- 
cd, first into a mixture of grape and syrup 
sugars, and finally into the latter alone, by 
continuous boiling-even with water alone, 
but much more rapidly when heated. with 
Water containing free acids, or mineral salts. 
!'ree alkalies, such as caustic soda, potash, 
or lime, act but slowly on cane. sugar, but 
quickly darken the other sugars. 

Since boiling-down, or at least evapora- 
tlon, constitutes an essential part of every 
process. for obtaining sugar from natural 


juices, it follows from the above premises 


that in order to secure the largest outcome 
of pure cane sugar, it is necessary that the 
juice treated should be: 

1. As rich as possible, to shorten evap- 
oration; 

2. As free.as possible from acids and 
mineral salts, so as to prevent transforma- 
tion into other sugars; 

3. As free as possible from gummy and 
other substances that prevent ‘‘ granula- 
tion” or crystallization’; and, 

4. ‘The evaporation should take place 
at the lowest temperatnre compatible with 


~rapid evaporation. 


It happens that, of all juices known, the 
first three conditions aré most completely 
fulfilled by that of the Z7vofical Sugar Cane, 
which. when mature contains from 18 to as 
much as 22 per cent. of cane sugar’, asso- 
ciated with from a mere trifle to as much 
two per cent. of glucose, a very small pro- 
portion of gum my and albuminous substan- 
ces, and a little over a fourth of one per 
cent. of mineral salts. ‘This high degree of 
purity explains the facility with which cane 
sugar has for ages been produced from it by 
the rudest processes, and the comparatively 
pure and agreeable taste possessed even by 


the rawest manila, or even the zaggery of the 


ryots of India. Hence also the edibleness 


of the syrup sugar or ‘‘molasses” formed in 
the process of sugar-boiling from cane; a 
process which can be more simple in this 
case than in any other, and yet yield a fair 
product. 


‘The calculated percentage of sugar in the solid con- 
tents of the juice is called its “purity co-efficient,” and 
is a factor of prime importance e, since the possib le out- 
put of refined sugar from the same diminishes in a geo- 
metrical ratio as purity co efficient falls. Thus, a beet 
juice showing 10 per cent. of sugar and a purity co-effi- 
ecient much below 70 could not be. profitably worked, 
while if the latter factor were as high as 450, it would pass 
muster; and similiarly a sugar percentage as high as 15 
might offset a purity co- efficient down in the sixties. But 
pure juices are preferred even with a lower percentage 
beeause of the greatly increased difficulty in handling 
them when charged with a large proportion of extra- 
neous matters. The purity co-efficient of the. trop cal 
cane juice ranges as high as 95, and even more, 


:The sugar cane of Louisiana, according to the inv’s- 
tigations of Prof. Wiley of the United States Departn ent 
of Agriculture, is of very much lower quality; but I as- 
sume With him, that this is nor necessarily the case but 
is due to long neglect of selection of improved varieties, 
and other preventible causes, 
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The juice of the Sorghums is much less 
pure at best, and varies greatly in the differ- 
ent varieties. In the first place it contains, 
besides the true cane sugar or sucrose, a 
variable but very considerable amount of 
glucose or grape sugar, which is predominant 
at first, then gradually diminishes as the 
maturity of the cane is approached, and 
forms an inevitable source of difficulty in 
the making of sugar from the juice. In other 
respects, likewise, (e. g. in the contents of 
mineral salts) the sorghum juice is not as 
pure as that of the sugar cane; and as the 
stem is not nearly as juicy as in the case of 
the latter, its product per acre, with .the 
ordinary processes, is at best considerably 


less. But it can be grown where the cane 


cannot, and geographically is..the real com- 


petitor of the sugar beet, since both flourish 
in the same climates and soils, at least in 
this country. ‘The average sugar percentage 
found in sorghum, in the East, is about 14.8 
per cent.; the average of three California 
samples, not yet quite mattfe for sugar- 
making, which the writer examined in 1580, 
was over 14.3 per cent.; the juice contained 
at the same time, however, an average of 
6.5 per cent. of impurities which stand in 
the way of the granulation of the sugar. 
This proportion would probably have been 
materially improved upon by greater matur- 
ity of the cane. But it is nevertheless true 
that when worked on the large-scale, the 
sorghum juice, In consequence of uneven 
maturity of different stalks and of the. sev- 
eral parts of the same stalk, has averaged 
enly about from 10 to 11 per cent. of cane 
sugar, with some 4 per cent. of other solids. 
From these causes, sorghum has been until 
recently regarded as adapted only to. the 
manufacture of syrup or molasses, and it 
has gained wide acceptance in this capacity 
in the Eastern States; while the production 
of sugar from it is as yet in its infancy, with 
the chances of financial success apparently 
against it, from causes Inherent in.the nature 


of the plant. 
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As regards the Sugar feet, its juice is in 
some respects the least pure of the three. 
When the ordinary process of sugar-boiling 
is applied to it, there results a black, tarry- 
looking mass, whose taste fully justifies its 
nauseous aspect, and from which little sugar 
will separate even upon long standing. It 
certainly required the confidence of a chem- 
ist in the resources of his science to take 
hold of the problem of making white and 
pure-tasted sugar from such a raw material; 
and the solution of the problem stands as 
one of the most striking instances of the 
utility of apparently recondite research in 
developing latent resources for industrial 
uses. 

The juice of the beet (of which from 75 
to 80 per cent. can be extracted by hydrau- 
lic pressure) ranges in its. sugar contents 
from 6 to asmuch as 21 per cent.; but the 
average content of the beets worked in Ger- 
many. does not exceed 12. to 13 per cent. 
of cane sugar, the best annual average of 
one factory having nevertheless ranged as 
high.as. 15.6: per. cent... The. beet. juice, 
however, does not naturally) contain any 
other kind of sugar that would follow the cane 
sugar into the purified juice, as in the case 
of sorghum... Besides the sucrose, the beet 
juice carries only what the manufacturer 
designates as ‘*non-sugar;” and _ practically 
all of this ‘‘non-sugar” that is of vegetable 
origin, can be more or less readily separated 
out by the treatment of the juice prior to 
After this 
purification there remain in it, with the 


or after the final evaporation. 


cane sugar, only the greater part of the ash 
ingredients—mineral salts derived from the 
soil. ‘he quantity of these 1s from twice 
to as much as five times greater than in the 
tropical cane juice; but. apart from these 
salts, a-usually smaller percentage of 
sugar, the purified bect juice stands even 
With cane jutce as regards purity and con- 
sequent facility of granulation. 

These saline ash ingredients, as_ stated 


before, tend to transform the sucrose into 
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other sugars during the evaporation; their 
presence is, therefore, very objectionable, 
and when of a certain kind and in consid- 
erable amount, they may render the profita- 
ble production of sugar from. the juice 
impossible, by the excessive formation of 
molasses; a product which. as derived from 
beets is of very little walue, being uneatable 
and, under our present -laws, not even capa- 
ble of profitable transformation into alcohol. 

From this unfavorable character of beet 
molasses there results; also, the propriety of 
combining the complete purification of the 
product into ‘‘refined sugar” with the work- 
ing-up of the raw material, with which it 
forms, practically, ont continued. process. 
A beet sugar factory is almost of necessity 
also. a refinery, and turns out only white 
sugar; While in the case of cane, the juice 
is first converted into an intermediate pro- 
duct—brown 
the plantations, and is then usually shipped 


sugar, muscovado, 
beyond the sea to refineries located in the 
great Commercial centers. 

before discussing the relative commercial 
prospects of the two prominent sugar crops, 
it will be proper to give the general reader 
some insight Into the. processes through 
which a beet must pass before acquiring the 
dignity of white sugar. Most of these may 
be found illustrated at the Alvarado factory 
(at this time the only representative of its 
kind in the United States) and in its neigh- 
borhood. 

first, as to the root itself, it should be 
ujderstood that the production’ of such 
viants aS we are wont to’see in the line of 
common beets and pumpkins, is most em- 
phatically out of place in the case of the 
sugar-beet. Within reasonable. limits, and 
other things being equal, the smaller the 
(mature) beet, the higher are, as a rude, its 
sugar-percentage and purity. Roots above 
two pounds in weight are usually rejected 
by the factories, and one and a half pounds 
is the maximum weight desired ; the reason 
of this will be obvious to any one who will 
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taste, against each other, the central and 
The lat- 


ter will be found very sweet, while the cen- 


the exterior parts of a large beet. 


tral parts are sometimes almost devoid of 
sweetness, even to a slight saltiness. Now 
a small root is ‘‘all outside,” while its big 
brother is chiefly ‘‘inside.”” Hence it is 
obvious that lands whose exuberanee cannot 
be restrained (such as black adobe and 
rich alluvial soils), are not well adapted to 
the production of sugar beets, and for ob- 
vious reasons saline and ‘‘alkali” soils must 
also be avoided. On the other hand, roots 
much below three-quarters. of a pound in 
weight, are often fibrous and poorly devel- 
oped. 

Of soil ingredients favorable to the best 
development of the sugar-making qualities, 
f‘ime stands foremost: and as analysis has 
shown our soils.to be almost throughout 
rich in that substance, most of the State 
would on that score be suitable for this cul- 
ture. But climatic considerations as well 
as soil quality point especially to the valleys 
of the coast region, from Mendocino to Los 
Angeles, as adapted to it ; since the exces- 
sive heat prevailing in the interior valley in 
summer would probably prove too much for 
the preservation of that crispness which is 
deemed essential in a first-class sugar beet. 
All the essential conditions of success in its 
cultivation seem to be combined in a large 
portion of the ‘* Alameda plains” and other 
level or sloping lands of the bay region and 
lower Sacramento, where the lighter sedi- 
ment soils prevail, and where at present 
cereal culture, or that of fruit, constitute al- 
most the only alternatives. Between Oak- 
land and San Jose, and in the valley beyond, 
there is abundant room and excellent oppor- 
tunity for this addition to diversified agri- 
culture ; and with a sufficient number of 
factories to insure a market, wheat would 
probably, in this region, soon be abandoned 
for this sugar crop, so far as the soils per- 
mit. ‘The Los Angeles region has already, 
as above stated, given excellent results as re- 
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gards both quality and quantity of the beet 
crop, and Ventura and San Luis Obispo can 
with certainty count on a similar outcome. 
Parts of Solano, Yolo, and Sacramento Coun- 
ties, also, will doubtless be successful in 
sugar beet culture. In fact, the highest 
sugar percentage until recently known to the 
writer—19 per cent—has been reported from 
Sacramento County. <As the crispness al- 


luded to as important, is so only with regard 


to keeping qualities, it may turn out that in- 
terior localities having cheap water transpor- 
tation to the factories, can grow the sugar- 
beet advantageously for immediate use by 
the latter. It is intended to test this ques- 
tion practically during the year 1887. 

Good beet lands should yield from  six- 
teen to twenty tons of roots per acre 3 near 
Alvarado, twenty-four tons has been not an 
uncommon yield. As the price paid for 
beets, delivered at the Alvarado factory, has 
averaged about $4 per ton, the crop is likely 
to pay quite as well as the average of orchards, 
and many times better than wheat, so soon as 
a local market is assured. It is however. ab- 
solutely essential that the greatest care 
should be exercised in the selection of seed ; 
this is very commonly undertaken by the 
factories themselves, they being the parties 
most deeply interested in the high quality of 
the crop. It is in fact through the influence 
of the intelligent self-interest thus brought 
to bear by the factories, that the sugar-con- 
tents of the beet have been raised to so high 
an average, and in some cases actually to 
the full percentage of the tropical sugar cane. 
Moreover, deep and: thorough tillage, and 
clean culture, are necessary conditions of 
success. ‘The best roots have rather short, 
spreading tops, of a light green tint, and 
maturity is indicated by the yellowing and 
drying-up of the older leaves. The roots 
are then loosened, but not plowed up, by 
means of a deep-running subsoil plow run 
between the rows, after which they are taken 
up by hand. 

The roots are expected to be delivered 


with the tops trimmed off, but not otherwise 
cleaned. It is important that they. should 
be bruised as little as possible. From the 
dump at the factory they are fed into a hop- 
per from which an apron, or preferably a 
stream of water, conveys them to the wash- 
ing tanks. In these they undergo a thor- 
ough cleansing by the action of revolving 
stirrers, which, being invisible beneath the 
muddy water, impart to the beet multitude 
a ludicrous appearance of eager and appar- 
ently unprovoked activity, from which they 
presently emerge as ‘* neat as a pin.”’ 

In the older practice of the art, still pre- 
vailing to some extent;. the roots are. now 
delivered into the hoppers of huge revolving 
graters, to be converted into a soft mush, 
from which the juice is then extracted either 
by means of centrifugals or hydraulic presses, 
or by displacement with water (maceration), 
or by both methods combined. © The press, 
with its unavoidable incumbrance. of costly 
manual labor, 1s, however, being more and 
more replaced by the use of the ‘¢ diffusion” 
process, in use at the Alvarado factory, in 
which the roots, not grated but finely sliced 
by a machine, are subjected to the action of 
warm water in large cylindrical closed tanks 
called ‘‘diffusers,” and arranged in a series or 
circle styled a battery.” In such a_bat- 
tery the water used in extraction passes suc- 


cessively through the entire series of tanks 


charged with the sliced beets (technically 


called ‘*cossettes”) and becomes warmer 


-and richer in sugar at each passage, until 


it emerges from the last tank sufficiently rich 


for boiling. When the cossettes tank 


No. 1 have become exhausted of all their 
sugar by the contined passage of fresh water, 
the contents are discharged through a man- 
hole, and replaced by a fresh charge. No. 
1 now becomes the last in the series, the 
richest juice being passed into it from the 
rest of the battery ; No. 2 is the next to be 
exhausted and re-charged in its turn ; and 
so on continuously. 

As a matter of course the juice so ob- 
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tained is weaker than would be that obtained 
by pressing, to the extent of the water used 
in the diffusion process, say about 15 per 
cent on an average ; but the additional cost 
thus incurred in the evaporation is amply 
made up by the more complete extraction 
of the sugar, and other advantages of too 
technical a character to be here explained. 

Beet cake, whether from pressing or from 
diffusion, is a very valuable food for cattle, 
and forms one of the regular sources of in- 
come for the factories. . In Europe it is not 
uncommonly exchanged weight for weight, 
tor the fresh roots; at Alvarado it: 1s thus 
far sold at the low rate of one dollar a ton. 

The juice, whether obtained by pressure or 
diffusion, passes on to the steam-jacketed 
defecating pans or tanks. It reaches 
these as a usually dark-tinted, unattractive 
looking and smelling liquid, which’ on: being 
rapidly heated up to about 180 ‘degrees 
lahr., deposits a flocculent mass which ts 
chemically similar to albumen or white-of- 
egy, and thuson coagulating -incloSes within 
its Hocks most of the fibrous and fleshy. par- 
ticles still floating in the liquid ; correspond- 
ing precisely to the ‘‘skimimings” in domestic 
jelly-making. ‘This alone, ~however, would 
hot purify the juice sufficiently for the 
sugar-boiler’s purpose; he therefore adds to 
it, during the heating-up, from two. to five 
per cent of lime, previously slaked... The 
lime, combining with the acids and most of 


the gummy and: albuminous matters, as well 


as with some of the sugar of the juice, forms’ 


with the former a thick, greenish scum, be- 
neath which the juice. appears almost clear 
and of a yellowish tint, and can be. drawn 
olf after a few minutes’ rest. The scum 
and sediment remaining In. the pan (from 
15 to 30 per cent) is drained of its 
juice as far as practicable, in flat filtering 
or boxes, in which it is afterwards sub- 
jected to hydraulic or other pressure to ob- 
tuin the remainder. ‘The limy residue con- 
ehboring 


stitutes a good fertilizer for the nel 


beet fields; but at Alvarado is thus far mostly 
used in road-making. 

The clear juice still contains an excess of 
lime, which would be prejudicial in the suc- 
ceeding operations. This excess is re- 
moved by bubbling through the boiling 
juice, by means of a pump, air charged 
with carbonic acid gas, obtained by the 
combustion of coke or charcoal in a special 
furnace. ‘The: lime separates out in the 
form of whitish flocks; and if the beets 
were of good composition and the opera- 
tions have been carefully managed, the 
sweet juice thin juice”) is now ready for 
the charcoal filters. 

These filters do not serve to remove any 
remaining turbidity, which should not ex- 
ist at this stage; but are intended to free 
the juice from impurities remaining solu- 
tion, which resist the lime defecating pro- 
cess, and would seriously impair the quan- 
tity and quality of the sugar product. The 
charcoal used is made from animal bones 
(‘* bone-black”), and is prepared for the use 
of refineries in special establishments, of 
which several are in active Operation in San 
Francisco. “The bone charcoal is used ina 
state of coarse granulation resembling black 
blasting powder, and is carefully freed from 
dust. The granulated bone charcoal is 
packed into iron cylinders, varying in their 
dimensions from 12 to over 24 feet in height 
and from 20 to 38 inches in diameter, which 
are usually arranged into ‘‘batteries”’ of from 
three to five cylinders, connected by pipes 
through which the filtered juice passes auto- 
matically, by liquid pressure, from the bot- 
tom of one to the top of the next, so as to in- 
sure its adequate purification. The charcoal 
has, however, only a limited power of absorp- 
tion; it gradually becomes saturated with 
the impurities of the juice, and can take up 
no more. It is then washed wirh water to 
remove the sugar remaining in it, and after- 
ward discharged in order to undergo the 
‘“reviving ” process; while the cylinder, 
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charged with fresh charcoal, now takes its 


place as the last of the battery; precisely as 
is done in the diffusion process when the 
sugar of a charge of cossettes has-been ex- 
hausted. 

The ‘* reviving” of the charcoal, for the 
restoration of its purifying power, is done 
by successive leaching with weak acid, 
which dissolves the lime and other mineral 
substances absorbed; then a process of. fer- 
mentation, whereby the bulk of the vege- 
table substances retained by it is destroyed 
or rendered soluble in water. It is then 
washed, and finally heated to low redness 
in closed retorts or cylinders set in a fur- 
nace. From these, after cooling, it returns 
to the filters. 

The evaporation of the filtered juice is 
accomplished in two successive periods. 
During the first, it is reduced to about one- 
half of its original bulk, in battery of 
si evaporators;” the juice thus concentrated 
(<* thick juice’) is once more passed through 
the charcoal filters for a final purification; 
after which it is subjected, in the ** vacuum 
pan,” to the final boiling for ‘‘ masse cuite ”’ 
or syrup, which on cooling solidifies into 
crude sugar. 

Both evaporations take place in closed 
vessels in which the best possible vacuum is 
maintained by means.of air pumps, in order 
that the liquids may boil at as low a tem- 
perature as possible; their vapor being con- 
densed by means of a spray of cold water, 
which with the condensed: vapor escapes 
through a vertical pipe constituting a giant 
barometer, with overflowing reservoir below. 
The ingenious arrangements by which the 
vapor from the evaporators as well as the 
escape steam from the engine are made. to 
do double and triple*duty in aiding the low- 
temperature. eyaporations, are too complex 
to be more than mentioned here; but it is 


only fair to state that the refinements of 


thermic science have been brought into play. 


in this connection, resulting in a material 
saving in the cost of manufacture, and often 


turning the scales as between profit and loss. 

According to the method of boiling-down, 
as controlled by a skilled sugar-boiler, the 
product is cither a very thick syrup, which 
is left to solidify gradually; or, in the pr:c- 
tice most generally prevailing, the ‘‘boiled 
stuff” already: comes-from the vacuum pan 
filled with granulated sugar of greater or less 
fineness, at the option of the boiler. In 
the older process of refining this brown. su- 
gar, it is placed in. sieve-bottomed boxes 
from which the dark-colored syrup drains 
gradually, and is. then followed with. a 
“white syrup’ or a solution of. pure sugar, 
which soon displaces the colored one and 
leaves behind a pure white mass... Accord- 
ing to the more modern practice, the cooled 
‘masse Cuite” 1s. placed in ‘‘centrifuges”— 
cylinder-shaped sieves—which revolve with 
great rapidity inside of another cylinder. 
The holes of the sieves, while retaining the 
grains of sugar, allow the syrup. to pass 
through in the form of spray, which collects 
in the outer casing, followed, as in the case 
of the stationary sieve boxes, ‘by  cither 
white syrup or simple water, sprinkled on 
the inner surface by the operator; or else by 
steam blown in, which first condenses and 
so supplies the needful water, but afterwards 
heats and partially dries the sugar, which is 
now clean and white; and for transformation 
into the ‘‘granulated” grades of commerce, 
only requires to be thoroughly dried. This 
is commonly done in a horizontal, cylindri- 
eal drying chamber, within which revolve 
little stirring shovels, that-at the same time 
move the drying sugar forward to the farther 
end. “The final phase-is. seen in rather 
noisy ‘‘clog. dance” executed on revolving 
platforms by the familiar white barrels, while 
being filled with the now floury, dry sugar. 
The knowledge of the fact that this is done 
for the purpose of closer packing, hardly 
detracts from the amusing effect of this final 
jollification, after so many hardships under- 
gone in the sugar’s course from the field to 


the cask. 
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It is often asked how long it takes for any 
particular batch of beets to reach this final 
stage. It has been calculated that it can be 
done within sixteen hours’ time: but more 
commonly it takes from twenty-four to thirty 
hours. 

There still remains the syrup that dripped 
from the raw sugar, constituting from 32 to 
50 per cent. of the total weight of the boiled 
stuff as it came from the vacuum pan. From 
this vaz. syrup a farther amount of crystal- 
lized sugar can be obtained, varying consid- 
erably according to the original quality of 
the beets, and the greater or less. perfection 
with which the processes of purification 
have been conducted. As previously men- 
tioned, beet molasses 1s a most unsavory 
article of diet; whatever part of it cannot 
be converted into solid sugar can only be 
utilized for the production of alcohol by 
fermentation, and is therefore of much less 
value than the corresponding article derived 
from sugar cane. Much effort has been ex- 
pended in diminishing the amount of this 
tinal offal to the greatest possible extent; yet 
it commonly forms from 16 to 30 per cent. 
of the boiled stuff, and therefore: represents 
a most serious loss, especially where, as in 
this country, the manufacture into alcohol 
would be unprofitable under the present 
revenue laws. 

As the chief obstacle to the farther pro- 
duction of sugar from the raw syrup is the 
abundance of mineral salts contained in it, 
various methods for the removal of these 


have been resorted to. Among the most 
successful of these is the method of Dub- 
runfaut, which depends upon the fact that 
when. such syrup is. placed within a_per- 
vious membrane, such as animal bladder or 
parchment paper, and is thus immersed: in 
water, the mineral salts will soak through 
the membrane into the water much more 
rapidly than the sugar; so that, while a part 
of the latter is sacrificed, the remainder 
Within the membrane will be better adapted 


to re-boiling for white sugar. From, several 
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causes this: method has not obtained general 


acceptance, but the necessary apparatus 
(dialyzers) having been introduced into the 
Alvarado factory, it has, in the hands of the 
present superintendent, Mr. Edward F. Dy- 
er, been modified so as to lead to the entire 
suppression of the production of beet mo- 
lasses, with a clear gain of two per cent. in 
the production of sugar from beets of a given 
richness; say from an average of eight to 
nearly ten per cent. From this cause, the 
working results of this establishment have 
for the past two years been on a level with 
those of the best Kuropean factories; and 
hence its present survival, alone, of all its 
sisters in the United States. 

The latter fact naturally leads to a gener- 
al consideration of the adaptation of Cali- 
How is it that in 


its exceptionally unfavorable position with 


fornia to this industry. 


relation to the very brunt of the free sugar 
imported under the Hawaiian Treaty, this 
small factory, tor want of capital not nearly 
up to the mark of the best practice in its 
appliances, has not only not succumbed, 
but even bs able two years ago, under a 
normal condition of the sugar trade of the 
coast, to make a showing of a handsome 
profit balance upon its six months’ cam- 
paign ? 

‘As before noted, the production of sugar 
from sorghum may be with the experience 
now before us, left out of the discussion of 
this question. If that production should 
assume larger proportions, the inevitable 
great increase In the simultaneous produc- 
tion of syrups will tend to depress seriously 
one of the sources of profit to the sugar cane 
planter, and thus bear much more heavily 
on tropical sugar production than on that 
from the beet, which now more than ever 
bases its success solely upon the manufac- 
ture of refined sugars. ‘The real competitor 
of the beet, the tropical cane, supplies to 
commerce first the various grades of brown 
sugars, of which a large proportion is thete- 
after subjected to purification in separate 


‘ 
* 
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refineries. As in the refining process the 
sugar has to dissolved in water and the 
latter evaporated once more, it will be 
noted that there is one point scored in favor 
of the beet—its product is subjected to but 
one evaporation, that of the cane to two. 

But why is this so?-—why is not the rich 
and pure juice of the cane carried directly 
forward to the refining process, in the coun- 
tries where it is grown, thus saving the 
expense of a repeated dissolution, purifica- 
tion, and evaporation, and transporting only 
the pure products? 

The answer to this simple question is a 
very complex ne, as it involves to some 
extent a discussion of the causes and effects 
of differences of climates and races. Apart 
from the influence of the protective policy 
of most extra-tropical countries, where- 
by refined sugars are burdened witha heavy 
import duty in favor of domestic producers 
and refineries, it cannot but be noted that 
thus far the political, social, and commercial 
conditions in most of the sugar-cane grow- 
ing countries of the world have been ad- 
verse to the establishment of great manu- 
facturing industries, and to the profitable 
application of the refinements of technical 
science; and that many fortunes have been 
lost. in vain attempts to overcome these 
apparently natural obstacles. Much philo- 
sophical discussion has been spent on the 
question whether this will ever be other- 
wise, or whether tropical countries are des- 
tined tp remain permanently in a relatively 
crude condition——furnishing to commerce 
only raw products—as the result of an ener- 
vating climate that in the long run demoral- 
izes the best of northern energy that-emay be 
imported, which will, like the seed of cer- 
tain vegetables, require continuous renewal 
from without; and can asa rule command 
the aid of relatively unintelligent laborers 


only. The adaptation and application of 


the improved processes developed by the 
beet sugar industry to tropical sugar pro- 
duction, has been begun at various. points, 


and promises well so. far as the production 
of raw sugar is concerned; yet it may fairly 
be doubted that these methods, requiring 
heavy investments in the shape of costly 
and complicated apparatus which, with cor- 
responding experts, must be imported from 
a distance, will make rapid headway within 
the tropics themselves. 

The present advance of American rail- 
ways and ideas into Mexico will put this 
question to a practical test, under circum- 
stances as favorable as are ever likely to 
occur, since only artificial boundaries divide 
the two countries, and the thinness of the 
Mexican population may, fora time, permit 
ofa repetition of the process by which semi- 
tropic California has become so thoroughly 
Americanized. That 1s, while a tew of the 
Original inhabitants) have remained and 
adapted themselves more or. less to the 
habits of the invaders, the bulk has~ been 
and is now receding towards Mexico. ‘Phe 
American advance may continue sunilarly 
into Sonora and Chihuahua and. other bor- 
der countries of similarly temperate climate. 
But as the native population is. thus com- 
pressed into a smaller space to southward, 
and passes onward to tropical. territory, it 
will find itself. better and better adapted to 
its surroundings; while the ‘‘gringo” may- 
gradually either: find himself in a place too 
hot for his well-being, or else adapt himself 
to the surroundings in. deference to the 
principle of the survival of the fittest, and 
lose a corresponding portion. of his surplus 
energy. If, on the other hand, that energy 
should. remain sensibly undiminished, the 
exuberant resources of the tropics, and with 
it the production of refined sugar. directly 
from the cane, might assume a hitherto un- 
exampled development. Whatever may be 
the- ultimate outcome of the American 
advance towards the -tropics, it Hes some 
time ahead of the present date; and. for 
this generation, it will be safe to discuss 
the industrial problem involved, on. the basis 
of existing conditions, which of course form 
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an essential element in the consideration of 
the beet sugar question. 

As regards, within the United States, the 
sugar cane industry. of Louisiana, it labors 
under worse disabilities than even. those 
resting on the beet as a source of sugar. In 
the tropics, successive crops of eane can be 
made to keep the costly improved machinery 
running nearly throughout the. year; in 
Lowtsana, on the contrary, the cane harvest 
must be cut and the sugar be made. within 
six or eight busy weeks, it it 1s not to run 
With- 


in the same time, the seed cane for next 


the risk ‘of being cut short by frosts. 
season must be provided for; a 
things graphically expressed by the Louisi- 
ana sugar planters in the statement that ‘‘it 
takes thirteen months to make a crop of 
Cane like 


preserved for future working, but must. be 


sugar.” cannot, the beet, .be 
through the mill and. pans as_ fast 
‘This 


short period, an excessive demand for la- 


put 
as possible. creates, during a 
borers of Whom only a small proportion can 
be profitably occupied during the remainder 
of the season. It has been proposed to 


slice and dry the cane; but the damp cli- 


mate and frequent rains of tropical coun- ~ 


tries render this procedure impracticable. 
It might be more feasible in the dry climate 


otf southern California; where, between 
successive crops and dried cane, the activ- 
ity of a sugar factory might be kept up dur- 
ing the entire year, so far. as the material Is 
concerned. 

Under these disadvantages, the average 
product of raw sugar per acre in. Loutsiana 
is only about 1600 pounds, while in Mau- 


ritius other . inter-tropical countries 


where improved methods are practiced, the 
product ranges from. 3500 to 5500. pounds 
point, however, 


per acre.y Even.on. this 


the beet rs not distanced by. its tropical 
competitor; for the average working yield of 


cood beets is not less than two tons per 


wre, and ‘this figure 1s very commonly ex- 


ceeded. at Alvarado. ‘This’ result’ is- ob- 
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tained in the course of a five months’ cul- 
ture, while the tropical cane requires not 
less,than twelve and at some points as much 
as eighteen months’ cultivation before arriv- 
ing at maturity. 

In the case of the beet, the material can 
on an average be kept long enough to keep 
the machinery busy for four to five months in 
the year. In California, with proper care in 
regard to early and late plantings and con- 
servation, the campaign need never be 


shorter than six months. Beets can bee 


‘planted for a succession of crops, in the 


central coast region, from January to the 
middle or end of May, without irrigatioh; 
and taking the time required for proper ma- 
furity at about five months, fresh material 
for the beet sugar factory will then come in 
from, say, the first of August to the first of 
November. 

In the northern countries where the beet 
sugar industry flourishes, the seed is sown 
in April or May; with constant dangers from 
late frosts. ‘he crop then comes in, ina 


lump, in October and November. — It must 


then be carefully stored away in subterranean 


cellars or pits, well ventilated and _ closely. 
the cold of 
or the heat generated by some injured 


watched, lest. either winter 
and consequently fermenting root, should 
invade and spoil a part, or sometimes the 
Whole, of a large hoard... Despite all. pre- 
cautions, the sugar percentage soon begins 
to dimfiish, and with it the ‘* non-sugar” 
and the dithculties of purification increase 
in a geometrical ratio, so that the campaign 
is usually brought to a close by the first of 
January. 

In middle and south California no more 
costly protection than that of open sheds to 
keep off the rains, is required from the time 
of harvest to the end of the campaign, 
and the perfect ventilation so secured main- 
tains the sugar contents of the roots un- 


changed fora much greater length of time, 
the temperature being sufficiently low to 


prevent a tendency to sprout, until about 
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the middle of February; when as a rule the 
beets are still in better average condition 
than where they have to be stored under- 
ground. ‘There is thus no difficulty what- 
ever in lengthening the annual campaign in 
central California to six full months, and 
probably more, if early shipments from the 
great. Valley should be found feasible. 

In respect to the growing and cultivation 
of the beet, also, California enjoys a not in- 
considerable advantage in the fact that the 
absence of summer rains in ordinary seasons 
does away with a large proportion of the ex- 
pensive manual labor in hoeing and weed- 
ing, which forms a considerable item in the 
cost of production both in Europe and in 
the East. With thorough preparation of 
the soil, a single weeding is sufficient where 
elsewhere three are necessary in order to 
carry a clean Crop to maturity. 

To these certain advantages should be 
added another very probable ‘one, namely, 
the higher sugar percentage that, by proper 
selection of seed, can be secured in Cali- 
fornia. 
ranges from 12 to 14; in the best Silesian 


In ‘Europe this percentage now 


factory at StObnitz, as high as 15 to 16. 
The daily records of the Alvarado factory 
not only show, in former years, an average 
fully up to this point, but of late years the 
weekly averages have been steadily between 
16 and 


the daily average was, on August 23d, at 


17 per cent. This season, 1886, 
the extraordinary figure of 20.5 per cent. of 
cane sugar, with a purity co-cthcient of 82, 
and an average above 19 per cent.for the week 
in which this occurred. ‘Thus the California 
beet has risen above the average given. for 
the tropical cane, and that season 
which was not an_ extraordinary~one, but 
in the case of the grapes grown in 
fields) 

The 


cause of the gradual improvement of the 


(as é. 
the immediate vicinity of these beet 
fruits. 


one of low sweetness tor the 


beet near Alvarado lies undoubtedly in the 
long-continued selection of the best roots 
for seed by the proprietors of the factory. 
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That still farther pursuit of the same enlight- 
ened policy will result in still farther im- 
provement can hardly be doubted; and 
when such material as 20.5 per cent. bects 
with a ‘* purity co-efficient” of 82, can be 
had for a manufacture which flourished on 
three-fourths of that percentage, the boasted 
superiority of the tropical cane becomes one 


of serious doubt. The highest. percentage 


claimed for California. beets before was 19, 


as already stated. 

There is still another possible point. of 
vantage for California sugar beet culture, 
that if fully realized would afford a culmi- 
nating and thus far unexampled advantage 
for this industry. © Among its drawbacks has 
been the. enforced idleness of the costly’ 
plant for from 6 to 8 months of the year, the 
only other-possible use to which it could be 
put being that of refining other crude sugars; 
but this resource has, from. commercial 
causes, but rarely been open to the factories. 
Many expedients have. been suggested to 
obviate this drawback, and among them, 
drying of the beets by artificial heat has 
been more or less successfully resorted to 
elsewhere, despite the increase of cost re- 
sulting from two successive evaporations of 
the juice. But in the extremely. dry and 
warm atmosphere of a California summer 
and autumn, which permits the sun-drying 
of raisins, there 1s little difficulty in drying 
the sliced beets by the same natural | pro- 
cess; the more as, unlike grapes, they are 
not protected by a dense. skin and. the 
evaporation is very rapid. ‘This. was done 


with excellent results on a small seale in 
Los Angeles county, in 


three to four days, according to the condi- 


1879. In from 


tion of the weather, the fresh beets were 
reduced to one-fourth of their weight, and 
thus converted into a material containing 
from 56 to 63 per cent. of cane sugar, which, 
of course, would readily bear the cost of 
shipment to any reasonable distance; but 
they were actually in demand for shipment 


East. There could be no difficulty in keep- 
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ing such a material in properly prepared 
bins, in this climate, for years; and the ex- 
tract from it was found by me to be fully up 
to the standard of. purity observed in the 
fresh beet juice itself. 

In 1850, these experiments were repeated, 
unfortunately on too large a scale for an un- 
tried industry. . The season was unfavorable 
in every respect, the sugar-percentage being 
low and the weather at the time very cold 
and foggy, so as to retard the drying and 
render the product liable to spoiling, with- 
out special precautions for which no prepara- 
been made. Yet the samples 


tions. had 


examined by me -at the time were quite 
satisfactory both as to sugar-percentage and 
purity of extract, which corresponded to those 
of a good quality of fresh beets. This result 
was. as good as could be looked for, al- 
though there was disappointment in not se- 
curing a purer product, which could have 
been worked with less expensive’ apparatus 
than’ the fresh.- beets. Partly...1m°: consé- 
quence of this, the process and its product 
were withdrawn from the supervision of the 
expert who had thus far managed the enter- 
prise; and when, some months later, the 
bulk of the dried roots was sent to the Al- 
varado. factory for working, it was found 
that the extract was excessively Impure, and 
that only a very. small product of. sugar 
could be obtained;. the cane-sugar percent- 
age having fallen to about half of the origi- 
nibone. . My examination. showed that the 
~beet chips had undergone. a partial fermen- 
tation, evidently from an exposure to damp- 
hess that could and should, as a 
course, have been ,avoided by proper stor- 
ave. was ‘the extent: of .the~ failure 
Which, atthe time, was claimed by some as 
disposing. finally of the project of sun-dry- 


Inv beets in Calitornia. So. far from this, 


It has merely shown that. the rough, whole- 
method ‘of procedure. for, which Cali- 
agriculturists seem to -entertain a 
the 
things, cannot be 


speclal predilection — as only prac- 
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Lreal 


mode of doing 
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applied to this industry; and. ‘that, like 
winemaking, it requires some technical ex- 
perience, and reasonable care, to be suc- 
cessful in this preliminary step of the -man- 
But 


that with some experience, and with the 


ufacture, as in the succeeding ones. 


proper appliances, this mode of conserving 
the raw material for the beet-sugar facto- 
ries throughout the year can be made suc- 
cessful and profitable in California, I see no 
reason to doubt. If so, it will constitute a 
special advantage for the industry, that can 
probably be realized in few other countries, 
for just as the beet and the tropical cane 
have for the first time met face te face in 
this State, so the raisin industry meets here, 
for the first time, the lowly northern vege- 
table; and between them at least. there will 
be no antagonism. 
There is, then, abundant reason for the 
assertion that the beet sugar industry. should 
be successful and profitable in California if 
anywhere, unless an unfriendly commercial 
policy on the part of the Government should 
The 


ciple of the survival of the fittest has hada 


obstacles. prin- 
remarkable exemplification in that of the 
Alvardo factory, which certainly has been 
exposed to adverse conditions to the fullest 
extent, in the most direct competition with 
the cheap product Of plantation labor im- 
ported free of all duty from the Hawaiian 
Islands under the provisions of a so-called 
Reciprocity Treaty, which, while ostensibly 
reciprocal in principle, in practice works all 
one way. ‘lo discuss this treaty in all its 
bearings .1s foreign to the purpose of this 
article, and but 
several years past has been abundantly. and 


would rehearse what. for 


well said In speeches and publications advo- 


cating its abolition. One of the main argu- 


ments relied on by-its disinterested advo- 


cates has been the claim that on account of 
the distance of the ports of entry from the 
cane region of Louisiana, no important 
American industry was being kept down or 


competed with by the free Hawaiian sugar. 
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But the sturdily struggling little factory at 
Alvarado is a living and irrefutable answer 
to this assertion, even if the people of Louisi- 
ana had no cause of complaint.  A_ better 
case in favor of home industry against un- 
limited free trade could hardly be imagined. 
Abolish the Hawaiian treaty, and the beet 


sugar industry will under the genial skies of 


California take a development such as, for 
lack of ‘similar natural advantages, it has 
not taken and cannot take anywhere clse. 
Thus one more important and lucrative in- 
dustry will be added _ to those which already 


show so bright a future, and have diversi- 


fied so advantageously the dull routine of 


grain-growing, which is fast dwindling into 
unprofitableness alongside of the vineyards 
and orchards that have taken its place. It 
is now feared by many that. fruit-growing 
If there 
is any danger of such a thing, it) will be 


and wine-making will be overdone. 


averted by the introduction and fostering of 
other branches of agriculture, among which 
the beet sugar industry is certainly one of the 
most promising now In view, tor the employ- 
ment of capital in large factories suppled 
with the most improved modern appliances ; 
it being well known that this manufacture: is 
most profitable on the largest scale compat- 
ible with the capital at command. 7 
But it is also said that sugar production 
is already overdone: witness the present 
low price of its product... While it must be 
doubted that sugar will again rise to the 
high prices that have ruled in the past, it is 
also true that the present. low prices. will 
greatly stimulate and increase consumption 
when their effect shall have had time. to 
make itself felt. Within the easy recollection 
of the present generation, sugar was a Jux- 
ury, too costly to be used otherwise than 
sparingly, and diligently proclaimed to. be 
particularly injurious to children in general, 
whose natural appetite craved a more Hberal 
allowance of what is now justly considered 
an alimentary article; of which the use, like 
that of any other created thing, may be 


abused, but whose supposed unhealthiness 
has largely vanished from sight since its pur- 
chase does not tend to unduly deplete the 
purses of parents. ‘The tables below’, show- 
ing the consumption of sugar fer capita dur- 
different periods and in different countrics, 
may serve to allay the apprehensions of 
those who fear that sugar will shortly become 
a drug in the markets of the world. 

Table showing constumption of Sugar the 
United States per capita, from 1867 ‘to in- 


chisive, 


sugar 

Year. Consumption 
per Capita, 

98.9 ]hs. 
4.4) 
39:9. * 
4 
1876 
Iss] 


Table showing consumption of Sugar in 


land per capita, trom 1876 to Psst inclusive. 


sugar 
Year. Consiimption 

per Capita, 
G2 
Iss] 
ivi 


(Consumption Of per hend for varrous 


Countries 


COUNSELS, Year. Lbs. 


1See Bulletin No. 4 of the chemical division of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. By H. W. Wiley, 1S8, pp: 11 to 
13. 
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Two prominent facts are shown by the 
above tables. The first is that in the United 
States and in England, the consumption of 
sugar inereases In amuch more rapid ratio 
than the population; and similar tables show 
the same to be true of all -Huropean coun- 
tries at least. Regarding the showing here 
made, Prof... Wiley says: ‘‘From 1876. to 
(555 the consumption of sugar in England 
rose from. 59 to 67 pounds per head. Dur- 
ing the same. period in the United States 
the Increase was from 37.1 to 50.4 pounds 
per head. — At this rate of increase, in an- 
other decade the quantity of sugar required 
foreach Inhabitant will be as great in this 
country asin england, viz. about 75 pounds. 
But our population is increasing much more 
rapidly than that of England, and in ten 
years from this time it will be nearly seventy 
millions, and the amount of sugar used in 
this country will be five thousand millions of 
pounds ! this country will be the great sugar 
market of the 
aw in this reasoning might be that there 


world.” ‘Phe only possible 
is probably a natural limit to the possibility 
of sugar consumption even by the American 
boy and his elders; but itis not likely that 
that. limit. wil be. reached: ‘within this 
century. 

The other point, shown.in the third table, 
is that if sugar consumption is not, like that 
of soap, to. be considered the criterion. of 
the most civilized nations, it seems. cer- 
tulnly to follow closely the ratio of their pro- 
cressiveness and commercial relations with 
Thus England stands 
head and Russia at the foot. of the 


but if-this is true it inevitably fol- 


the. world at large. 

the 
scale. 
lows that.as social progress and intercom- 
munication of all nations advance (and that 
this will, be: the case no sane. person will 
question) an increase of sugar Consumption 
Fhe time between 


will be sure to- follow. 
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the present and that when the sugar con- 
sumption of all nations shall have reached 
its natural maximum, would seem to offer 
an ample margin of safety against a glutting 
of the market for some generations to come. 

In connection with the above figures of 
prospective consumption of sugar, it is of 
interest to consider the possible production 
of beet-sugar in this State. ‘Taking as an 
example only the region within which the 
sugar-beet is known to attain its highest 
degree of excellence, viz., the Alameda 
plains and Santa Clara valley’ within the 
limits of the two counties of the same names, 
lying within immediate reach of the bay and 
city of San Francisco, we have an area of 
about 380,000 acres, of which (excluding 
the heavy adobe, saline, and very gravelly 
lands) at least one-half, or 190,000 acres, 
is Well adapted to sugar-beet culture, and 
each acre of which can readily produce 
4,000 pounds of. refined sugar. ‘This gives 
for the possible production of these two 
enormous of 
760,000,000 pounds.. The Coast Range 
valleys alone could quadruple this pro- 
is probable, at least 


counties alone, the. sum 


duction; and if, as 
the middle and northern portion of the 
Sacramento valley can also be counted on 
for beet-sugar culture, California alone 
could readily supply the entire present and 
prospective sugar consumption of the United 
States,- and © still for 
orchards and vineyards, and the production 
It is 


perhaps not probable or desirable that this 


leave ample room 


of the home supply. of _breadstuffs. 


one branch of production should be pushed 
to this extent; but it would be strange in- 
deed 
advantages, it failed to attain a very prom- 
the 


if, with such extraordinary climatic 


inent and lucrative position among 
agricultural industries of California, 
Li. W. Fiilgard. 
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The Poet's Pipe. 


THE -POET'’S. PIPE. 


No slim,archaic reed, or sylvan flute 

~ Of soft and pith-like utterance, I sing— 

"Tis but a brown, gnarled bowl of briar-root, 
Wedded to its mute stem with twisted string. 


What time, of old, the satyr, raptin song, 
Charmed the young night with gently breathing notes, 
Or swaying, ran his willowy hands along | 
The unctuous reed with its seven bird-like throats. 


The Poet, resiing from day’s ruder cares, 
Puts fire and fragrace in this voiceless bowl, 

And, leaning back with face against the stars, 
Stains it with the concoction of his soul. 


Look where the subtile essence out and in 


-Impregns the winding fibre of the wood 


With figures intricate and Damascene— 


The very labyrinth of the Poet’s mood! 


In this charred cavern, where the kindling weed 
Throbs with the potent alchemy of fire, 
Think what celestial emanations breed, 
What airy “‘bodiments of soul’s desire, — 


Divine creations, spun of flame and smoke, 

And wreathing heavenward im the calm of night; 
Finer than e’er were written in a book:— 

Only the spirit canspursue their flight. 


Karewell, thou antiquated pipe of Pan! 
bit symbol of the infancy of song, 
Untutored as that wild and gout-like man, 
Who fashioned thee with patience rude and lone. 


Heneeforth the Poet shrills upon no reed, 


When meditation’s subtle mood 1s ripe; 


spiritual numbers sweetly lead 


His fancies,-as he breathes upon—his pipe. | | 
James huckham. 
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THE WRITINGS OF LAURA BRIDGMAN. UII. 


The interest which centered about Laura 
Bridgman in her early life was twofold— 
humanitarian and philosophical. ‘The for- 
mer hasin large measure accomplished its mis- 
sion. and declined. ‘The latter also has in 
part declined, because Laura’s case has not 
furnished the evidence expected from it, up- 
on certain philosophic questions. Her con- 
dition was supposed to be essentially that of 
a person blind and deaf from birth, and con- 
sequently, because she was thus cut off from 
receiving ideas from others, fitted to furnish 
a practical test of the doctrine of innate 
ideas. But subsequent study has thrown 
crave doubts upon the trustworthiness of her 
case in this regard." The contents of her 
mind and its mode of action, if they could 
be come at, ought to furnish furcher evidence, 
pro and con, and it is for what her writings 
may furnish toward this end, that they are 
worthy of further consideration. - 

But too much must not be expected from 
this source. Language, certainly, is the 
chief. index of mind, and in the main we 
are justified in arguing peculiarity of thought 
from peculiarity of expression ; but such in- 
ferences must be made with the utmost care, 
for the possibilities of error are manifold. 
This is especially true when the quantity of 
language to be studied is small and the mean- 
ing of the words themselves somewhat uncer- 
‘When we reflect on the rapidity with which rela- 
tions of time, space, and the properties of matter are 
learned during the first few months of infancy, we must 
believe that some trace, though it be vague as Platonic 
reluiniseences, Of these experiences must remain. The 
richteye distinguished the light of a candle, the window, 
and possibly some shades of color, up to the seventh year. 
The facility with which Laura learned to run about, to 
knit, sew, braid, ete., before she left her home; the sud- 
detiness and completeness with which, after a few lessons 
With objects and labels at the asylum, the idea of thus 
colmmunieating with others came to her mind; her free- 
dom_at all times from what instructors of the blind desig- 
late as blindmindedness, or want of capacity to compre- 
lend space-relations, all indicate that possibly her con- 
wition, When she came to the asylum, was not so identical 
with that of a child blind from birth as even Dr. Howe 


sUpposed, and that thus her marvelous curiosity, as well 
as ter quickness of comprehension may be in part ac- 


Vou. VIII.—37. 


Counted for.—Professor. G. Stanley Hall, Nation, Vol. 


tain. Both these causes operate in Laura’s 
case, and we must content ourselves with 
broad and sketchy outlines of her mind and 
its furniture instead of the minutely accurate 
pictures that could be desired. 

In considering her use of language, some 
of her simpler mistakes will first be noticed, 
and later such usages as bear more directly 
upon her mental state. 

It should be observed by way of preface 
that in her girlhood at least, Laura was more 
liable to errors in writing than in conversa- 
tion.. Mrs. Lamson quotes from her journal 
as teacher, an entry made in December, 1843, 
as follows: ‘* Her written abstracts do not 
compare favorably with the oral ones, for she 
cannot be made to feel that it is necessary to 
take time and paper to write fully as she 
talks, and in attempting abbreyiations she 
makes mistakes.” How far her later writ- 
ings were affected by this carelessness, it is 
difficult to determine. 

Three kinds of errors, as was said in the pre- 
vious paper, may be expected in the form of 
her writings as opposed to their substance : 
first, mere graphical errors, such as_ every 
one makes, which are not surprising in the 
manuscript of one that could not revise ; 
second, errors of misinformation arising from 
her misunderstanding of her teachers or from 
a too general application of the rules of lan- 
guage; and third, errors resulting from 
mental peculiarity, if any such exist. ‘These 
will be briefly taken up in their order. 

Graphical errors are not on the whole 
very numerous. One as frequently found as 
any is the dropping of a letter; as ‘‘ huner” 
and ” for ‘* hunger,” ‘‘hal” for 
‘+ hall,”’. and -** for *“book.”’. . Somes 
times a final letter is dropped by anticipa- 
tion, as ‘‘ bes things” for ‘* best things,” or 
the process is reversed, and by recollection 


i 
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of the final letter of the preceding word one 
or more are omitted from the following one, 
as ‘*‘have for. ‘‘have been” and 
«« dearents” for ‘‘ dear parents.”’ She makes 
a few careless mistakes like those of hasty 
writers generally; for example, ‘‘smope”’ 
for ‘‘ smoke ” “ foyful” and ‘‘ fourney ” for 
‘joyful ” and ‘‘ journey” and ‘* cottabe ” 
for ‘‘cottage.’”’ In one respect, however, 
her /apsus pennae seem to differ from those 
found in ordinary manuscript. ‘The substi- 
tution of letters there seems at times influ- 
enced by the sownd of the letters; in Laura’s 
manuscript this is seldom or never the. case. 

With syllabication, if any attempt was 
made to teach it to her, she clearly had 
difficulty, for, though sometimes dividing a 
word correctly, she gives us such examples 
as *‘ mola-sses” and ‘‘ misch-ief”’ in her auto- 
biography, and such as ble-st,”’ shou-ld”’ 
and ‘‘ contain-s”’ in her letters. 

The causes that produced literal errors in 
her manuscript produced similar verbal ones. 
Occasionally in the journal a sentence 1s 
quite unintelligible, and at times, though 
not often, her inability to see betrays her into 
She 


proposes to write of her ‘‘ very pleasant and 


anacolutha in quite simple sentences. 
thriving feelings which I am very eager to 
have you read some of my ideas,” and again, 
‘« he {the whale] eats very many little fishes 
and other animals that he likes them very 
much to eat himself.” In the same way it 
happens several times that she inserts a neg- 
ative when the sense of her sentence obvi- 
ously requires its omission, or omits one 
where it should be retained ; for example : 
‘«he -wished that he would [had] give[n] his 
fishe(s) to the boys, he did not think it 
would not be good to carry fishes home in 
his hands,” and ‘‘ TI hope that she will hurt 
my tiny, tender and fragile heart, when she 
For the same 


feels vexed in’ her heart.’ 


1There are instances in her manuscript where a letter 
is influenced by an adjacent one, as ‘“‘ggain” and “ ggo,”’ 
and sonre which suggest that the graphical form ot the 
letter led to the confusion, and others where the inter- 
changed letters are made in the mute alphabet with 
somewhat similar positions of the fingers; but the data 
are insufficient in all cases to show anythibhg conclusive. 
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reason, probably, she wrote a few times sen- 
tences in which verbs that should be co-or- 
dinate throughout, do not agree in tense, as : 
‘¢they were gay and run in the fields much.” 


The errors of misinformation are of two 
kinds : errors of vocabulary—that is in the 
and errors 


meaning and use of single words 
of syntax. ; 

The first words of a child’s vocabulary are 
learned by associating the verbal sign with 
the thing which it signifies. The baby sees 
a dog, and his mother repeats the word till a 
connection is established in his mind _ be- 
tween the impressions made on his eyes and 
ears. A large number of words is learned in 
this way by the senses, and, as it were, un- 
consciously. Later, words. that stand for 
supersensual things are learned, through their 
metaphorical connection with words already 
learned, by analogy and derivation, by ob- 
servation and introspection, or by a combi- 
nation of processes ; very many of them, in 
spite of their signification, depend for their 
complete understanding upon the action of 
the senses. But there are still others, words 
like the technical terms of mathematics and 
logic, the meaning of which must be learned 
laboriously and consciously by definition. 
This method is well enough suited to-the 
exact nomenclature of science, but not to 
the more picturesque language of conversa- 
tion and literature. It may not be difficult 
to frame a botanical definition of a tree, but 
to make a definition that should convey any 
real notion of a tree to one totally ignorant 
of such a thing, would be difficult if not im- 
possible. In attempting such a thing we be- 
gin at once to prop our verbal effort with 
pictures or examples, thus confessing the in- 
sufficiency of pure definitions, and calling 
the senses to the aid of the intetHect. 

The number of words that Laura could 
learn, either directly or indirectly, through 
her senses, was, on account of her loss of 
sight and hearing, greatly diminished, and the 
number that she was obliged to learn by 
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definition was greatly increased. ‘The pro- 
cess of definition itself was, at first, -made 
more than ordinarily difficult by the small- 
ness of her vocabulary. Words whose. ob- 
jects appealed to her sense of touch, she 
learned rapidly and used with few mistakes; 
but: where the help of her senses was want- 
ing she learned slowly and with difficulty, 
and made much more frequent mistakes. 

But imperfect definition is not a hopeless 
bar to the understanding of new words. It 
is possible to supply its defects, in part at 
least, by observation of the use of words in 
the discourse of others. Indeed, we learn 
the fine distinctions of language, and fit our 
tongues to the intricacies of idiom, by this 
kind of unconscious study, to an extent at 
first thought quite surprising. In no. other 
way is it possible .to account for the exact- 
ness and certainty with which subtle shades 
of meaning, which no dictionaries notice, are 
recognized by all educated people. Yet 
-even this means of correcting her verbal 
aberrations was not possible to Laura in full 
measure. It is true that she was not wholly 
without opportunity for observation; she had 
prolonged manual conversations with her 
teachers and. friends, and her own social 
disposition made her inclined to converse. 
Nevertheless, her opportunity was limited; 
she never could profit from the talk of third 
persons, for she could only perceive what 
was addressed to her directly; and besides, 
in spite of the rapidity with which she could 
receive and her special teachers could com- 
municate, the rate for the average of all who 
talked with her must have been quite slow; so 
that even if she had spent as much time daily 
in the observation of language as other chil- 
dren do, she could not, other things being 
equal, have acquired their language ex- 
perience. 

Some help in this matter might have been 
expected from her books; but she had not 
many, and -her reading, if we may judge 
dv her success with the Scriptures, seems, 
even as late as 1847, when she was seven- 


teen years old, to have been laborious, and 
her understanding of what she read some- 
what uncertain. 

The age at which she began to learn prob- 
ably increased her difficulty; for it is reason- 
able to suppose that the time when _ chil- 
dren learn language in the natural course 
of things, is the time in which. they 
learn it most easily. But Laura began to 
learn at an age when other children can ex- 
press themselves freely. This made it less 
a matter of imitation with her and more one 
of conscious effort than it otherwise would 
have been. 

The difficulties already mentioned seem 
to be the chief causes of Laura’s errors of 
vocabulary, though others co-operated. | She 
had something of the preference of the half- 
educated for long words in place of short, 
and Mrs. I.amson notes in addition a desire 
to use. newly learned words in place of 
familiar ones, which sometimes resulted in 
the use of those not quite learned. But 
tendencies such as these are often outgrown; 
and the other, radical difficulties also, 
except those directly dependent upon the 
state of her senses, from their nature disap- 
pear ina widened vocabulary and an enlarged 
language experience; so that there has been 
no necessary limit to her continuous improve- 
ment in many matters of language, except 
that which rests in her powers of observa- 
tion and memory. It must therefore be 
borne in mind that part at least of the ver- 
bal errors even of her mature writing have 
no sure evidence of permanency. 

Examples to illustrate these errors of vocab- 
ulary are not hard to find. Many were 
indicated by the bracketed corrections in 
the extracts from her autobiography in the 


first paper, and further instances will be ~ 


given below. By far the larger number of 
them are cases of what might be called 
false synonyms; #. ¢., Laura replaces the 
normal word by one of similar but not iden- 
tical meaning, without apparently knowing 
that she has altered the meaning of her 
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phrase; as, for example, when she says, 
*¢ she searched her couch,” for ‘‘ she sought 
her couch;” or, ‘‘ I could scarcely feel with 
my hands in making the benumbed beds.” 
Sometimes the grammatical setting of a word 
is such that the substitute not only does not 
fit, but the rejected synonym may be at 
once determined, as in the following case 
corrected in the autobiography, where she 
says of Mr. Tenny’s teaching, ‘‘ he was very 
incapable of instructing me geography,” in 
which the double object points to the in- 
sertion of ‘‘instructing,”’ for the more 
familiar ‘‘ teaching.” In other cases the 
exact word cannot be so easily determined, 
though something of the same kind has taken 
place. The following are a few of the many 
examples to be found in her journal; the 
bracketed dates give the approximate time 
of the entry: [Dec. 1843, or Jan. 1844] 
god put [made] grass and all things good.” 
‘*i held it [#.e. a baby] all the time and 
made [put] him to sleep and sang for it,” 
‘*they make [put] it [#. ¢. hair] into lime and 
sand and water to make mortar.] [ March, 
1845] ‘‘help find [hunt] for the poor boy.” 
[Jan. 1848] . ** I exerted myself to articulate 
[communicate] with the people, but I was 
inarticulatible or incomprehensible.” [May, 
1848] ‘‘ religious [holy] angels.” [June, 
1848] ‘It might have deposited the dust 
and heat down [if it had rained].” But a 
few days later she writes: ‘* The rain was 
very useful to lay the dust also to cool the 
hot earth.” [July, 1848] could not 
utter [speak] to them or talk to them with 
my own fingers.””. In a paper which cannot 
be earlier than the fall of 1850, are found 
the following: ‘‘it rendered [caused] my 
long sighs to come so high from my poor 
lungs;” ‘‘She daily went out to reap most 
delicate oranges, bananas, etc.” An exam- 
ple or two from her letters will show that 
the failing was not a temporary one. [Fcb. 
1870] should enjoy the observation 
from [of | the style of those strangers and to 


survey the arrangement of the gifts by your 


(Dee. 


help.” [Aug. 1876] ‘* How highly _hilari- 
ous, if we could greet one another and have 
an interview with great pleasure and de- 
light.””. Several times in the course of her 
journal she gives words with definitions of 
them as she had understood them from the 
explanations of her teachers; a few are here 
given as illustrating the difficulties under 
which she labored. [March, 1844] ‘‘good- 
ness and badness is bad quality; sour bread 
is bad quality, sweet bread is good quality;” 
‘upper. and ».under: are: 
‘fall things are surface.” [Feb. 1845] 
‘some colors are principally than any thing 
else, but some cotton cloth is all white” 

Spanish people are brown; they 
are. nearly principally.” [Sept. 1845] 
“necessity is to want;” ‘relieve is to make 
‘* circumstance is anything that 1s 


better;’ 
pleasant, we had a pleasant circumstance of 
scanty 


going to see miss j. in dorchester; 
is little,” ‘‘we had a nice supper in our 
room on a scanty table, and we had a pleas- 
ant circumstance in the evening.” ‘These 
last examples, as will be noticed, are chosen 
from an early year of her journal, and must 
not be taken as showing her final under- 
standing of the words defined. 


Laura’s syntactical errors are mostly errors 
of clause construction, but a few are of a 
simpler nature. She sometimes puts a verb 
in a wrong tense (‘‘is” for ‘* was” or ‘‘ had 
had” for ‘*have had”); she rarely confuses 
the potential auxiliaries, and a few times 
seems to have written the uninflected present 
of a verb tor an inflected form (as ‘‘ pluck ” 
for ‘* plucked”’), possibly by an unconscious 
reversion to her use of verbs in that way 
before she had learned their inflection. 
There are however, no errors that are re- 
peated frequently cnough to warrant any 
conjecture as to their cause, beyond that of 
carelessness. A litthke more marked is her 
use of certain verbs. ** Suspend,” for ex- 
ample, commonly transitive, is used both 
transitively and intransitively, and recline,” 
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commonly. intransitive, is made _ transitive 
and reflexive, ‘‘ reclining her weary body,” 
‘reclined herself.” 

Her use of the superlative degree of com- 
parison is interesting. Usage allows the su- 
perlative form of adjectives made with ‘‘most” 
to stand regularly for the intensive form 
made with ‘* very,” but much less frequently 
allows the form in ‘‘ est,” though examples 
are found.. In most cases the use of the 
latter strikes the ear as strange and the 
mind as illogical. Laura, however, uses the 
‘est’? form and the other with almost equal 
freedom; for example, ‘‘like a_ sharpest 
needle,” ‘to breathe the purest fresh air,” 
‘“Mr. ‘lenny was very patient with a slight- 
est or greatest trifle.” 
here, and it may be laid down asa general 
principle for nearly all of Laura’s syntactical 
peculiarities, that she simply extends legiti- 
mate idiom, 

Laura’s sentences are almost without -ex- 
ception short and simple, and errors of ar- 
rangement are not frequent. The only mis- 
take of the kind that merits notice is that of 
separating the relative and its antecedents; 
as, ‘* She is going to reside in Concord dur- 
ing the summer, whom I shall miss very 
much.” ‘This she does not a few times in 
her later journal entries, and there are ex- 
amples even in her autobiography. 

In the matter of clause: constructions, as 
in that of verbal forms, much allowance is 
to be made for Laura’s having written with- 
out revision. For this reason certain scat- 
tering cases of error in the formation of con- 
ditional sentences will be passed over. But 
some of her temporal clauses are a little 
better authenticated and offer interesting 
parallels to idioms foreign to English, but 
native to kindred tongues. The following 
cxamples suggest French and German con- 
structions: [Nov.;': 3949]. 
strong and well for a fortnight.” [June, 
1861] am visiting a friend, a Mrs. 
Glass, a month = since.” [March, 1873] 
‘‘It is much milder weather for six days 


It is to be noticed 
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past.” The extension of the intensive use 
of the superlative noticed above has parall- 
els in classical usage. Laura’s hitting 
upon the idioms of a foreign language of 
course proves nothing. But in view of the 
statement that the same thing is common in 
the early language of children, it suggests 
the question whether the peculiar construc- 
tions of any language are not the result of 
causes accidental rather than inherent in 
the so-called genius of the language, as for 
example, the popular imitation of the per- 
sonal idioms of a dominant writer, class, 
and so forth, (such as Luther, or the influ- 
ential court -circles); so that a child in 
learning the language would not follow any 
inner necessity in the choice of its idioms, 
but after some experimenting of its own 
would yield to the current usage of those 
about it. 

Another syntactical peculiarity of Laura’s 
is her use of the infinitive. Her usage fol- 
lows the general principle before laid down; 
that is, it is merely an extension of what in 
a more restricted way is common and estab- 
lished idiom. 

The following may stand as typical ex- 
amples: [1845] ‘‘tremont street and park 
street and beacon street are filled with peo- 
ple to look out of the windows.” [1854] 


~**sometimes he picked up a tiny switch 


-.and managed it in my little hand to 
stoop low....and hold the stick in the 
water.....” ‘These seem to be related to 
the common infinitive of purpose e. g. ‘* A. 
came to dine.” [Quite early] ‘‘ and when 
he [i.e., a dog] is very tired he breathes very 
fast to run and jump and hop much.” [Prob- 
bably still earlier] ‘‘ swift was very sick to 
get cold.’ These: seem: to be 
sions of such phrases as the following: 
‘©The farmer was a fool to plant corn.” 
[1848] ‘*She was too obstinate and 
heedless to use her poor, sore, weak lungs, 
who was unwilling to follow her uncle, the 
physician’s, best advice.” [1849] ‘‘ for the 
purpose to-morrow to examine the school.” 
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[1850] ‘‘So powerful to leap a great dis- 
tance.” The first of these becomes normal 
on the dropping of ‘‘ too” or by changing it 
to ‘*‘ very ;” the second, by putting ‘‘ on” in 
place of ‘‘for the ;” the third is archaic 
usage as it stands and seems perfectly nat- 
ural when ‘‘able” is substituted for ‘‘so 
powerful.” The expression ‘‘dream to 
hear” or ‘* dream to see” for ‘‘ dream that 
you for he or I] hear or see’’ is said to be 
stablished in Laura’s daily speech. Sim- 
ilar expressions are found in the colloquial 
phrase ‘‘She said to come,” and the like.’ 
Laura had considerable difficulty with 
what the J.atin grammars call indirect dis- 
course, at that time, at least, when she was 
required to write out from memory the sto- 
ries that had been readto her. In 1843 she 
wrote the sentence given below. The par- 
allel is what seems to have been its direct 
form. 


“mers. taboul said you Mrs. Taboul said to 


‘ 
must not put her bonnet her daughter: You 


; must not put vour bon- 
and shawl and books in 
net and shawl and books 
in the chairs. I hope 
you will try to be gen- | you will try and be gen- 


tle a week. She. said tle a week.’ She. re- 


the chairs. She hopes 


she will try to be good.’ 
good.” 


The difficulty probably was that she had 
had scarcely a chance to Compare the direct 
and indirect forms of any remark ; that is, 


‘The following sentences from the note book of a 
teacher of deaf mutes show many errors remarkably like 
those of Laura. 

“JT must to go in the house.”’ 

“The mother lets the child to play in the yard.’’ 

“The man told the boy that he stayed in the wagon. 
ftold him 

“IT asked a boy that I wanted his help.’ 

‘* The girls changes [puts on] an apron.” 

‘The girls asked their mother to play each other.’ 

“ The bird is tired to fly.” 

‘John refuses to me to take his top.” 

‘The grass is little tall.” 

‘*T am afraid to the snake.” 

“Once day a cat watched a bird tocome.” —__ 

“ The water out of which a fish is taken, will die.” 

‘*]T got a letter because I was glad.’’ 

‘* The child loves and obeys to her mother every days.’’ 

He also quotes as deaf-muteisms, the following : 

“The statute of woman is a beautiful art.” 

“The people often shudder to see, with much interest, 
the works of Nature.” 

“A teacher must exercise kindness to the pupils.”’ 

“We must work, or poverty will be our residence {we 
shall live in poverty.’ ] 

“It was a great bore to me in being a farmer.’’ 

Douglas Tilden in OVERLAND, May, 1885. 


plied: “I will try to be- 


she had had too narrow an experience in 
language. In 1871 she made the following 
indirect quotation without difficulty, though 
to be sure the case is slightly simpler than 
the one just noticed. ‘‘I had 1 long 
pricked letter from dear george. He said in 
it that he isin hope for me to be spared to 
him for many years, if [it] is the will of our 
Heavenly [Father].”’ 
_ More space may seem to have been de- 
voted to these errors than their importance 
warrants, since many of them could be 
duplicated from the written exercises of any 
district school. But itis perhaps for that 
very reason that the space given them has 
not been wasted ; for the resemblance shows 
how nearly Laura’s case was like that of a 
normal child ; and the differences which do 
exist show how little her mind, considered 
by itself apart from her conceptions, was af- 
fected by her condition. 

One more peculiarity of Laura’s writings 
remains to be spoken of in this connection, 
namely, her strange style. Its strangeness 
is in part due tothe youthfulness of her 
thought, which will be considered presently, 
and to her small use of even ordinary figures 
of speech, but in a much greater degree 
itis the result of overloading simple. sen- 
tences with ponderous and unaccustomed 
words. Her style has been described as 
Latinistic and such a term represents in 
some degree the effect of some _ pas- 
sages; but there is little Latinity in the 
structure of her sentences and she does not 
choose J.atin words as such. Her prefer- 
ence, as noted above, was for words newly 
learned and for long. words. This would 
lead in the main to the choice of words. of 
classical origin, though, on the other hand, 
an unusual Saxon word would displace a 
commoner one of classical derivation.’ Ex- 
cept; therefore, what may be implied by the 
immaturity of its thought, her style shows 
nothing of defect beyond insufficient familiar- 
ity with the language. 

Turning now from the form to the mean- 
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ing of Laura’s language, it will be interest- 
ing to see first, in what degree she had cor- 
rect conception of the senses of which she 
was deprived. But too much in the way of 
evidence must not be expected from this 
source. People aré common enough who 
clibly use the language of subjects of which 
they are ignorant. For a case directly in 
paint, the frequency of color-blindness was 
unguessed till -more searching tests than 
those of language were applied. 

That she had some general notion, how- 
ever, of the powers of sight will appear from 
the following quotations: [1849] ‘‘I think 
that he would admire to contemplate the 
[1869] ‘*How do you. like 
yourself in‘the West? do you like the view 
of the place?” [1850] ‘* My friends would 
be struck with astonishment by noticing my 


country.” 


approach a great way off.” 
journal of her teacher adds turther evidence. 
‘May 27[1842]. [aura has been told often 
that she must not displace things in the par- 
lor, and yet the figure of a monk and a little 
dog belonging to her are always found turned 
round facing the wall. ‘To-day I asked an 
explanation and the reply was “To have them 
see the pictures on the wall.’” The follow- 
ing is her version of an account of the pros- 
pect from the top of Bunker Hill Monument; 
it would seem. to indicate a little confusion 
[1845 | 
‘“marco was very much pleased with a 
it seemed to 


as to the modus oferandt of sight: 


brightness of variety of view. 
vo down by houses and churches and fields 


1 It has been suggested that Laura’s preference for long 
words may have hada root in the importance of touch 
in the cirele of her senses, bringing about that words 
should seem strong or weak according to the space they 
occupy. Or, again, that she used long words for the 
reason that children, according to some systems of 
teaching writing, are taught to make the letters large so 
that the points of difference, - though relatively un- 
changed, may be actually made more apparent. 

While Iam not prepared tosay that the space character 
of words had no influence in guiding her choice, yet the 
causes nentioned in the text seem to me by far the more 
important. It must be remembered that but a small part 
of all Laura’s use of language was in writing, the larger 
part being manual conversation, in which words would 
have no space relation at all. 

The second suggestion also seems insufficient; for lon 
words offer more points of resemblance as well as of dif- 
ference among themselves, so that the scale may some- 
times be turned in favor of short ones; for example, 
“precious” and previous”? (which Laura at least once 
confuses). differ in a single letter, while ‘‘dear”’’ and 
“before” have but “‘e”’ and “rr” in common. 


This from the 
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and streets and orchards and _ charlestown 
and cities and bays and harbours. he could 
see very far off... they looked very small.” 
Of many of the facts of sight she was of 
course ignorant. She thought the zinc sheets 
in some of the veranda windows of the Insti- 
tute were transparent like the glass above 
them, and that because her teacher could 
see the windows in the houses in Boston that 
she could also look through them and see 
what was going on inside. 

The words of sight which Laura uses show 
still further the limitations of her notion of 
that sense. Such verbs as ‘‘see,” ‘‘look,” 
‘“‘gaze,” “glance, 
times of herself, sometimes of others, which 
might imply that she conceived her method 
of perception to be not unlike that of seeing 
people. She uses such adjectives as ‘‘bright, ” 


‘‘survey, are used, some- 


‘*brilliant,” ‘‘glorious,” ‘‘splendid,” but un- 
der Circumstances which suggest that the first 
two Were terms which she had learned from 


others as applying to the heavenly bodies — 


and the like, and that—she attached no 
meaning to the last two except a metaphor- 
ical one, in which they might characterize 
the weather or a fancy basket. 
ive that she uses few or none of the pictu- 
resque sight-words like ‘‘flash,” ‘‘glitter,” 


It is suggest- 


and ‘‘dazzle.’ 

What were her conceptions of color, or if 
she had any, it is almost impossible to tell 
from any indications in her writings. She 
uses the words of color, to be sure, and in 
more than a hundred cases collected, in 
which she speaks of over twenty shades, she 
only makes one decided and certain error. 
‘That time she speaks of the ‘* blue and pink 
roses.” It is, however, a single case, and 
may very well bea mere slip in composition. 
Qn the other hand, it is certain that she 
uses words of color only where she might 
easily have heard them applied by others; 
so that her use of color language proves 
nothing either way. 

The following strange expression occurs 
in her account ofa call she once made: ‘‘a 
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very estimable lady sat so closely to us...-.. 
It produced an impression on my eye, it 
puzzled me that it was natural for this lady 
to be very lovely, placid in her personal 
appearance and manner.” 

The testimony of her writings is in a de- 
gree conflicting, but this much. at least 
seems clear: she knew that sight was a 
sense which perceived objects at a distance 
and that the eyes must be turned in the 
direction of the objects to see them. . She 
possibly thought sight was something like 
touch, and when seeing is reduced to the 
distinguishing of light and darkness, it cer- 
tainly has great likeness to the temperature 
section of that sense. When her friends 
did not seem to notice some new part of her 
clothing, she placed their hands upon it, as 
was her custom in showing things to the blind. 
But to her mind this resemblance did not 
extend to a restriction of the range of vision. 
She seems to have had enough conception 
of light to understand the reason for day 
and night when the thing was illustrated by 
a ball hung before the fire. In short, and 
this is about all her writings show in the 
matter, though her conception of the sense 
was vague in its detail, she was not blind- 
minded. 

For a conjecture as to her notion of the 


. the sense of hearing, there are even fewer 


data than for that of sight. In the stories 
which she wrote out from memory, she 
often had occasion to tell how,one and 
another heard, and she uses the words cor- 
rectly. But in the matter of her own com- 
posing, she speaks of hearing less freely than 
of seeing. She knew it, however, as a 
sense that her'teachers and others possessed. 
She refers to their going to hear music; 
she knew that she must move silently, if she 
wished not to waken sleepers; she knew 
that others could be summoned by calling. 
Once being told of the great distance at 
which the roar of Niagara could be heard, 
she asked if it'could be heard where she then 


was. But altogether there seems to be 


nothing to show that she had any idea of 
sound as sound, or of hearing as a sense. It 
is worth noticing in passing that though the 
contribution that Laura’s writings make to 
our knowledge of her ideas of the senses 
of sight and hearing is so small, neverthe- 
less what evidence there is concurs with 
what might have been argued a prior® from 
the fact that her sight did not altogether fail 
till fully four years after she ceased to hear. 

The office of the sense of hearing was in 
part performed by her extremely delicate 
perception of vibrations. ‘To use her own 
expression, she heard with her feet. In 1850 
She writes: ‘‘I placed a little chair before 
me. I put the musical box on it so I could 
feel it play with my feet fon the rounds 
of the chair].”. She had a watch of some 
sort, of: which she. says: [8848] 
{when or although] I was extre sound 
asleep the watch aroused me from slumber. 
It makes much louder noise than usual, for it 
was thoroughly repaired accurately [just ? | 
last week.’ But afew days earlier she says: 
‘«T felt the watch ring at 4 o’clock.” Her 
feeling for such vibration was so acute that 
sitting once ina room where persons 
were conversing she got knowledge of the 
fact from the vibrations caused by their 
voices, and at another time she noticed the 
resemblance of the heavy voice of a lady 
friend to that of a man. | 

The correlative of hearing is speech. In 
the ordinary sense of the word Laura had no 
vocal language, but she had in fact a large 
number of sounds by which she designated 
persons of her acquaintance. They had to 
her mind a certain fitness in each case and 
served ina degree for proper names with 
appropriate adjectives. She had_ besides 
certain emotional sounds of the nature of 
interjections. All of these she unfailingly 
distinguished, but not as sounds; they stood 
to her as muscular adjustments and accom- 
panying vibrations. She writes of laughing 
or crying /owd, which only means with ex- 
plosive breathing and forceful vibration in 
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the throat. That she had any true idea of 
the letters as signs of sound seems improb- 
able, at least, when the following journal 
entry was made. ‘‘I talked with my mouth 
mother and father and baby and abby.” 
What she really pronounced was ‘‘ ma” and 
“pa” or **mamma”’ and papa.” 

The language of the other senses, taste, 
smell, touch, besides that of the internal 
sensations (heart-ache and the like), is used 
by Laura, but need not detain us further 
than to mention that touch, especially the 
temperature sense, fills a large place in it. 

Another interesting question is whether 
or not Laura brought through her early 
sickness any recollection of the time before 
it. If by recollection is meant conscious 
and definite reproduction, it is quite certain 
that she recollected nothing; few normal 
people remember anything that happened 
before they were twenty-eight months old. 
Her earliest real recollection, according to 
Dr. Howe, was that of lying in her mother’s 
arms and taking medicine, probably during 


her convalescence. Another more indefinite 


and unconscious kind of memory—one per- 


haps more likely to survive the shock of 
sickness, but less easy to demonstrate—is 
found in a ready understanding of certain 
optical ideas, like perspective, in the pres- 
ervation of certain gestures, and in other- 
wise unaccountable the 
like. No one of course can. say certainly 
that her comprehension of the matters of 


preferences and 


sight was not the result of experience later 
than her sickness, till it can be known ex- 
actly how well her sight was preserved while 
it remained. If it 
than it was a few months before she went to 


was at no time better 
Boston, she could have learned little from 
it. She can, however, understand that it is 
impossible to see the opposite sides of a 
house at the same time, a thing that ofte 
puzzles those born blind. A case of thes 
ond, preserved gesture, 1s found #etfie nod or 
shake of the head which Laura used like 


others in affirming or denying. ‘This is 
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something which children learn when very 
young, and she probably had picked it up 
by imitation before she was two years old. 
A ‘case of the third, unaccountable prefer- 
ence, seems to me to be found in her liking 
after her sickness for the little hymn-book, 
which had been her plaything before, and 
the word for which she had learned to pro- 
nounce. 

The general features. of Laura’s mind 
have been sufficiently brought out by what 
has gone before, but it «will be interesting 
perhaps, to follow particular powers further. 
Imagination, for example, was exhibited in 
a certain degree by some of Laura’s plays, 
both before and ‘atter she went to the Insti- 
tute. Her journals when she was about 
eighteen or twenty years old show a consid- 
erable development of this faculty in a more 
She 


times by the thought of flying; once she 


conscious form. amused herself at 
works out in some detail a plan for giving 
gas to her brother and treating his disabled 
eyes, and concludes by saying: ‘*I enjoyed 
building such an incredible castle in the air 
very much.” 

Related to the power of imagination is 
that of understanding and_ using figurative 
But herself diffieulty 
sometimes in knowing what was meant by 
it. 
fear that it would consume my body and 


language. she had 


In 1849 she writes of a friend: 
my spirits, if she delays too long writing to 
She could feed my poor heart and 
I 


love to write such figurative sentences to 


me. 
mind;” and then adds in explanation: 


make my friend puzzle out.” 
‘Though not understanding a joke readily, 
Laura nevertheless, has a sense of the ludi- 


(Dr. Francis Lieberin a paper on the Woeal Sounds of 
aura. Bridgman, Smithsonian Contributions to Knowl- 
» Vol. TL. Art. 2, takes exactly the opposite ground, 
ys: ‘* Laura constantly accompanies her yes with the 
affirmative nod, and her no with our negative shake of 
the head. Both are with her in the strictest sense primi- 
tive syinphenomena of the ideas of affirmation and ne- 
vation, and not symphenomena which have gradually 
become such by -uneonscious imitation, as frequently 
may be the case with us.” Both caution and modesty 
would forbid a diilerence of opinion with a scholar of 
such eminence, but the explanation which I have given 
seems to me the more naturaland probable. Why should 
she not nod wp like a Greek ? 
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crous. She laughed at the identity of name 
between her teacher (Miss Swift) and the swift 
which her mother used in winding yarn. 
When she had mastered the use of a word, it 
amused her to find -others misusing it. 
Once she conducted a mock wedding cere- 
mony, marrying a couple of her lady teach- 
ers. . She says of one of them: . ‘‘ R-— was 
a very haughty and wrong husband to desert 
her best wife,” and jokingly proposed tying 
- At another time she says of 
‘*T must ask W— to please 


them together. 
a thievish rat: 
teach him about right and wrong and [being 
honest in the night.” | 

In a certain way she was even introspec- 
tive. When quite little she used to say, 
‘think is tired,’ when weary of study. 


= 


more con- 
sciously. In had 
very numerous very pleasant and comical 
About the sdme 


Later she observed her mind 


13849 -she writes:. .‘* I 


thoughts in my mind.” 
time also: ‘‘ It made a very strong and hol- 
low impression upon my external mind, as 
well as [like ?] a cup, because I did many 
very arduous sums with so perfect accuracy 
and great zeal.” ‘It sounded [seemed] as 
if an angel had been so near to my mind 
that it could help me think of arithmetic 
very attentively.’ 

Two general peculiarities of her mind 
ought to be noticed : the youthfulness of her 
thought, mentioned in connection with what 
was said of her style; and her matter of fact 
Her 
thought gives an impression of youthfulness 


way of receiving what she was told. 


partly because it is so much occupied with 
particulars as opposed to generalizations. A 
certain amount of this is not unnatural in 
journals, autobiographies, and personal let- 
ters, and alone would be of no great weight ; 
but there is besides a lack, even in the latest 
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productions that have come to my hands, of 
thought upon those subjects, except religion, 
that exercise mature The age- at 
which she came to the conscious power of 
imagination and introspection argues that 
her development was somewhat retarded, and 
the youthfulness of her style would add that 
she never reached full mental rtpeness. How 
much of this was due directly to her state, 
and how much to the asylum life and her 


minds. 


ignorance of the common. emotional and 


other experiences of life which that necessi- 


tated, is hard to determine. 


Her matter of fact attitude shows again a 
She found 
figurative language difficult, as was mentioned 


certain childlikeness of mind. 


above, because her tendency was to take it 
as. literally: true. A. like 
found in the celebrated Caspar Hauser, and 
is said to be somewhat characteristié of the 
blind, which would point to its cause in 


incapacity was 


LLaura’s case. 

To gather all the evidence of Laura’s 
writings as to her mental constitution into. a 
single sentence, it may be said that she was 
eccentric, not defective ; she lacked certain 
data of thought, but not in a very marked 
way the power to use what data she had. 

The history of Laura Bridgman abounds 
in pedagogical as well as psychological sug- 
gestiveness. ‘Though her case may have- 
been unproductive to philosophy, her pres- 
ent state remains an Inspiration to teachers 
and a masterpiece of education. An edu- 
cation, be it observed, the staple of which 
was language, not taught as grammar by 
inflections and syntax, nor yet as philology, 
but by a method near to that of nature, as 
the means of receiving and communicating 
thought. 
C. Sanford. 
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MARGOT’S APPLE SPRIG. 


In certain provinces of France the young 
girls have an innocent and pretty custom 
amongst themselves. - Christmas eve, On re- 
turning from midnight mass, each maiden 
plucks a sprig of apple tree, which she 
places in a vial of water and hangs 1n_ her 
chamber window. If by Easter the sprig 
bears a blossom, it foretells the happy 
maiden’s speedy marriage. | 

Christmas eve, some fifty years ago, the 
inhabitants of one of these simple provinces 
were returning from midnight mass. ‘The 
elderly matrons, as they ‘passed out of the 
church, cast disapproving glances at a party 
of merry youths and maidens-—the servants 
of a neighboring chateau—-who, as_ they 
tripped along the frosted road, sang rousing 
choruses and filled the air with peals of ring- 
ing laughter, What cared they for the 
sharp night air and the snow-covered hedges? 
The heavens were bright with twinkling 
stars, and their light feet danced over the 
crisp snow. 

There was. Marie, the cook, and Pierre, 
the coachman, as jolly a couple as ever you 
saw; behind them came a train of pretty 


maids with their sweet-hearts—-bold, hand- 


some lads; bright, laughing lasses: Of all 
the gay company, one alone was without a 
companion. It was litttle Margot, the 
poorest. and humblest of them © all-— 
so poor that she had not a pair of. silver 


earrings to bring her husband as a wedding | 


dowry; so. humble, that) she walked far 
behind the others, like an outeast. 

If the starlight had been brighter, you 
would have seen how fair a face was hidden 
beneath the hood that coVered Margot’s 
drooping head; you would haye seen, too, 
tears falling from the heavy downcast eyes. 
Three months ago, on Margot’s sixteenth 
birthday, the good curé had taken her from 


the asylum, where all her life had been 
spent until then, and had brought her to the 
chateau on the hillside. Margot’s sweet 
face and gentle manners so pleased the great 
lady of the castle that she decided to take 
the orphan child under her protection. She 
exchanged Margot’s heavy sabots for dainty 
high-heeled slippers, and placed on_ her 
beautiful head a cap of fine muslin and 
lace; she then gaye her gentle work to do— 
such as befitted a child of her tender years— 
and Margot became henceforth an inmate 
of the chateau. 

But the humble child was very lonely in 
her new home; she often sighed for the 
simple friends of her convent days; though 
she was fair in her fresh young beauty as a 
spring morning, no one had ever told her 
so. When the jealous maid-servants refused 
to talk to her, or cast scornful glances at 
her from over their shoulder, she bowed her 
head and asked the good God to make her 
more worthy of the love and respect of .her 
companions. Margot’s heart ached for a 
little human love. ‘To be sure, Baptiste, 
the butler, had always a word for her pretty 
face, and Jean, the footman, heaved elo- 
quent sighs whenever she passed; but Mar- 
got’s heart craved better love than that. 
She gave no answering smile to the. sighs 
and glances of her would-be admirers, until, 
smarting under the neglect, they deserted 
her ‘for lasses with more responsive hearts. 

All during the holy Margot’s 
thoughts. had drifted to her lonely self, to 
dwell upon a secret buried deep down in 
her innocent heart. It was the same_sad 
thoughts that filled her eyes with tears and 
heaved her bosom with tremulous sighs, as 
she walked slowly behind the others. this 
peaceful Christmas eve. 

They were now close by the orchard of 
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Pere Dubois; each laughing maiden as she 
passed plucked a sprig of the old apple 
tree, whose brown leafless. branches hung 
far out over the roadside. Margot’s heart 
gave a sudden throb when she too stood in 
the shadow of the great tree. Though she 
was so poor and humble, she was a woman 
after all; why should not she have an apple 
sprig too? She was far behind the, others; 
no one would ever know. 

Alas! alas! barely had Margot’s trembling 
fingers snapped off the brittle twig, when the 
sharp ears of Angéle, my lady’s black-eyed 
maid; caught the tell-tale sound, and she 
whispered to her companion, the grave, 
handsome Jacques, that the little beggar, 
Margot, had actually plucked a sprig of the 
apple tree. 
dream of a husband! 
good to keep; Angéle soon told it to the 


others, and by. the time they reached the 


The news was too 


chateau, everybody was laughing over Mar- 
got’s unfortunate act. 

~The innocent child, thinking her secret 
safely hiddem under the long cloak, passed 
by unheeded the scornful smiles that greeted 
her. ‘The unkind words she heard served 
but to hasten her steps towards the only 
refuge she possessed——her little bed-cham- 
ber, perched high: up as a bird’s nest under 
There, 


the roof of the old stone tower. 


safe from prying eyes and sharp tongues, 


Margot brought forth her treasure; only a 


little brown apple sprig, as barren of leaves 
and blossoms as Margot’s own loveless life. 

Margot felt like one committing a crime, 
as she put the branch in water and hung it 
in the lattice window, where the sun would 
kiss it all day long, and the fair moon would 
bathe it in her silvery light. What right 
had such as she to dream of lovers or hus- 
bands?” 

When Margot had. finished her prepara- 
tions for bed, she knelt down) before a 
statue of the Holy Mother to repeat her 
prayers. But it was hard to pray 
A grave face, with tender blue 


evening 


that night. 
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eyes, would thrust itself ‘between Margot 
and her prayers. But being a pious child, 
she begged heaven’s forgiveness for such 
awful distractions, and, creeping into bed, 
she fell asleep with her blessed beads clasped 
close to her breast. 

When Margot awoke next morning, the 


first thing her eyes fell upon was the apple 


sprig swinging in the sunny window. But 


she had no time to lie dreaming; thcre was - 


work for her to do. Her charge was to fill 
the urns and vases of the great drawing- 
rooms With fresh flowers from the hothouses, 

Margot must have dearly loved her work, 
for when she stood ready, basket in hand, 
at the door of the conservatory, her face 
was smiling and her beautiful eyes were soft 
with a tender light. 

Ah! foolish little Margot; maidens’ cheeks 
don’t blush for flowers and their eyes don’t 
glow at the sight of ereen leaves.  Jacques-- 
the grave, handsome Jacques——was guardian 
of all the wealth of plants and flowers, for 
which the chateau was famous. — Jacques 
was far too grand for a simple child like 
Margot; he was tall, broad-shouldered, and 
strong; his eyes were blue as forget-me-nots, 
and the hair that covered his sun-burned 
cheeks was of the rich red-brown one sees 
in autumn leaves. Margot’s eyes were deep 
as the purple pansies Jacques nursed with 
such tender care, and her hair was_ bright 
as their golden centers; she was lithe asa 
willow-wand and her pretty head reached no 
higher than Jacques’s bravé heart—-that heart, 
alas! too far above _Margot’s own to hear its 
passionate beating. 

Margot hid behind the broad leaves of a 
tropical plant, where she could watch un- 
seen the her 
stood on a high ladder, cutting bunches.of 


form soul loved. Jacques 
purple grapes from the over-laden. vines; 
his dark blue. flannel cap was pushed back 
from his forehead, about which the crisp 
hair clung in tiny moist waves. Could any 
maiden ask for a nobler sight? 

But, ah me! gazing at Jacques’s handsome 
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face did not fill Margot’s basket; with a sigh 
she remembered her errand, and striving to 


force back the treacherous blushes, she 


came forth from her hiding place and stood 
at the foot of the ladder upon which Jacques 
was at work. 

Jacques had little time for bright eyes and 
soft cheeks; there was more serious work for 
a wise gardener to do. But when he saw: the 
sweet face beneath him and looked into the 
depths of the beautiful eyes upturned to his, 
he thought of the picture of the Virgin Mary 
in the painted window at church, and recalled 
with a mixture of angry wonder, the jests 
flung at this fair child by her companions 
of the night before. What need. had she, 
with her gentle face, of silver earrings or 
gold beads to win a husband? It was well 
for the bold Angele to talk of such things, 
thought the indignant young gardener, as he 
went about filling Margot’s basket with roses 
and heliotrope from his fragrant store. 

When the basket was heaped to over- 
flowing, Jacques turned and broke off a 
cluster of half-open roses. ‘*‘ Give them to 
the Holy Mother for me,” he said simply, 
laying them on top of the others in the bas- 
ket. 

Margot was too overpowered to speak, 


~but Jacques must have been hard to please 


indeed, if her happy, blushing face were not 
thanks enough. How could Margot speak 
when she could scarcely breathe for joy? It 
was so wonderful that Jacques should think 
of her. JVas he not thinking of her, though 
he did say the flowers were for the Holy 
Mother? Margot, as soon as she was out 
of the hot-house, hid the precious flowers in 
her bosom, and: when her work was done, 
she laid them warm. and moist from her 
heart, upon the altar, as Jacques had bid 
her do. And Jacques—-the wise Jacques-— 
niixed up pansies and soft eyes, and roses 
and bright cheeks in a dreadful way all that 
day. Would it be such a wonder if the 
apple-sprig should blossom after all ? 

from that day forth, the little white 
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statue in Margot’s room was never without 
an offering of fresh flowers; each morning, 
when Jacques had filled Margot’s basket, he 
gave her a cluster of sweet roses, for which 
she had learned to thank him-——in the name 
of the Holy Mother-——with a smile and a 
glance from her deep-fringed eyes. 

One morning—-it was two months now 
since Margot plucked the apple-sprig—— 
Jacques gathered a deep red rose and _ pla- 
cing It with a tiny spray of forget-me-not, he 
looked tenderly into Margot’s wondering 
eyes and said: 

‘¢ Wilt thou not take these flowers for thy- 
self, Margot ? ” ; 

And Margot--happy, trembling, bewil- 
dered Margot——what could she do but clasp 
Jacques’s offering to her heart and answer 
his questioning eyes with the sweet secret in 
her own. 

Like one dazzled from a wondrous dream, 
she picked up her basket and left the hot- 
house to climb up the broad marble steps 
that led to the chAteau. The warm blushes 
had not yet faded from her cheeks; the love- 
light from Jacques’ eyes. still beamed in her 
own, as the sunlight beams in the bosom of 
a gentle lake. 

‘¢ Bon jour, my pretty Margot,” cried a 
sharp voice from the terrace above. ‘* What 
dost thou hide so slyly in thy bosom ?” 

Margot started to see looking down upon 
her the vicious* black eyes of Angéle, the 


maid——Angéle, who made no secret of her 
love for the “handsome gardener. She 
was too simple a child to speak falsely. 
‘“Tt is but a red rose Jacques has given me 
to lay on the altar of our Holy Mother,” 
she answered, and passed quickly on. 
‘<The little serpent,” hissed Angele be- 
tween. her sharp white teeth. ‘* With all 
her blushing face and downcast eyes, she 
knows how to make the silent Jacques give 
l‘or the Holy Mother! 
Bah! - One: does not love roses for the sake. 
of the Holy -Mother. Ha.ha-—my_ lady 
Margot, somebody’s heart shall ache to-day.” 


her choice roses. 
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Jacques stood where Margot had left him, 
with his grave head full of foolish dreams. 
Each leaf and flower as it stirred in the soft 
air, seemed to whisper to him, ‘‘ Margot 
loves thee; Margot loves thee.”’ 

‘¢ Good-day to you, Monsieur Jacques.” 
called.a soft voice, while a dark face peeped 
roguishly from between a mass of starry jas- 
mine. 

Bon jour, Mademoiselle Angéle,” Jac- 


ques answered, hastening to busy himselt 


amongst the flowers. He was too civil not 
to return a lady’s greeting, but he loved 
none too well the forward lady’s maid, who 
sought his company when his heart craved 
sweeter society, and forced sott words from 
his unwilling lips. 

You? never. have. roses to give.’ me, 
Jacques,” Angéle said, with the air of a 
spoiled child, coming beside him to throw 
a melting glance into his 

‘*Tam not master here, mademoiselle,” 
Jacques answered coldly, turning away from 
the bold eyes. 

Only a bed of innocent pansies saw the 
look of. jealous rage that flashed over An- 
géle’s darkiface. When she spoke again, it 
was with laughing lips. 

‘Well, well, Monsieur Jacques,” she said 
gaily, **though you may not give me flow- 
ers, you cannot refuse when my lady, the 
Countess, asks for a red rose to place in her 
hair. She has sent me to gather the richest 
and rarest that grows.” 


Jacques immediately laid down his prun- 


ing knife and hastened to where a group. of 


roses lifted their lovely heads. ‘They were 
blossoms coaxed to bloom in a forcign land, 
for none other than the great lady of the 
castle. Jacques, with tender care, gathered 
a glorious flower, with petals like crimson 
velvet and leaves of a wondrous green. 
Angéle laughed merrily, when he pierced his 
finger with a:sharp thorn hidden beneath the 
treacherous leaves. She was thinking of a 
heart that would bleed deeper than Jacques’s 


wounded finger. 


Margot, with her flower safely hidden be- 
neath her gray bodice, smiled and dreamed 
to herself all through the happy day. What 
cared she now for cruel words or sneering 
glances! so long as Jacques loved her, her 
heart was satisfied. 

It was customary when work for the day 
was over, tor the servants of the chateau to 
gather around a blazing fire in the great hall 
and pass the evening in lively converse. 
Margot, always deserted, sat in a distant 
corner, knitting gray stockings and happy 
thoughts together; when she looked up from 
her work, it. was to meet a pair of tender 
blue eyes looking into her own and to know 
that somebody’s heart was beating in unison 
with hers. Vhis night, Margot, tremulous 
with her new-born joy, took the flowers from 
her bosom and fastened them in the belt 
of her dress. ‘Though the blossoms were 
faded and scentless, Jacques would not 
care, for he would understand their message. 

Filled with these sweet thoughts, Margot 
crept to her little corner and timidly lifted 
her eyes to see-—ah me! the withered flow- 
ers; ah me! the bleeding heart——Angéle 
smiling by Jacques’s side with a red rose in 
her hair. 

The blood rushed from Margot’s heart to 
her face, as blood rushes from a sudden 
wound. ~The thorns of the red rose pierced 
sharp and deep. 

‘See. the rose in-Angéle’s hair,’’ whis- 
pered a heartless companion in Margot’s 
ear; ‘only “Jacques can give such splendid 
flowers.’ 

‘Somebody's. apple-sprig will. blossom 
this year,” said another, with a knowing 
elance. 

Bowed under: the awful shame, crushed 
by the cruel sorrow, Margot stole from the 
room. Up the long stairs she crept to her 
desolate chamber. There, throwing herself 
upon her ‘knees, she begged the good God 
to let her die; for her life had become as 
withered as the flowers that drooped in her 
belt. ‘The apple-sprig in the window pierced 
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Margot’s heart anew with its sharp branches. 
No apple-sprig would ever bloom for Margot 
now. Angéle was the’ chosen one. Had 
not Jacques proved it by giving her the 
rarest of flowers that grew ? 

Who was to blame if Margot had taken 
the flowers Jacques had given her in simple 
kind-heartedness for the Holy Mother, and 
woven them into a love-wreath for 
Who was to blame but Margot’s 
‘Too well she knew 


had 
herself ? 
own weak, vain heart ? 
it. Alas! she was ‘suffering now for her 
folly; she would always suffer for it, though 
she might learn to hide the wound and bear 
the pain in silence. Henceforth, she would 
devote herself to the duties of her station, 
and would dream no mote of earthly things. 
It Jacques still gave her flowers she would 
take them, because she had no right to 
refuse offerings to the Holy Mother; but she 
would wear them no more in her bosom; 
their perfume would never again be incense 


to a human heart. but the apple sprig 
should remain forever in the window to 


remind her of her folly. 

Poor little Margot! her dream of love was 
short as sweet. Each day a red rose shone 
in. Angéle’s hair; each day Margot’s 
crew whiter and sadder, and her eyes were 
dim with tears. Angéle saw them, and her 
wicked soul danced for joy; Jacques saw 
them too, but Margot had no word or look 
for the young gardener now; and in the 
depth of his sorrowful heart, he said; ‘* The 
gentle Margot cares naught for sucha rough 
creature as I; the flowers I give her serve 
but to adorn the Holy Mother’s altar; they 
speak no message to my_ little Margot’s 
heart:” 

So. the honest. Jacques strove hard to 
hide his love; he gave Margot no more 
forget-me-nots, 
and 


passionate roses or tender 


only simple flowers, such saints 
angels love. 
Foolish Jacques ! 


leaf of ‘a budding flower ; why can you not 


you can see the tiniest 


see the red rose in Angéle’s black hair ? 
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The weeks came and passed ; the apple- 
trees in the orchard were covered with leaves, 
the apple-trees in the hot-house were white 
with blossoms. Only the sprig in Margot’s 
window hung barren as ever. 

When Easter Sunday came with glad 
rejoicing, Margot arose with the early sun to 
deck the great urns and vases of the chateau, 
in readiness for the happy day. On _ her 
sorrowful way to.the hot-house, whom should 
she meet coming towards her but Angéle, 
with a huge bunch of purple lilacs inher 
hand. 

‘* Look !” she cried, waving the flowers 
triumphantly before Margot’s eyes. ‘See, 
what Jacques has given me ; he-has prom- 
ised too that he will sit beside me at the 
feast to-night.” 

the heart! Hidden 
amongst the lilacs was a spray’ of apple- 
blossoms——a gift coaxed from the unwilling 
gardener for some treacherous purpose of the 


cruel, false 


wily maid. 

Angéle passed on, 
delicate fragrance of spring and an innocent 
heart, crushed by the weight of those purple 
flowers. Margot struggled to hide her grief 
from Jacques’s Inquiring eyes, but the quiver- 
ing lips, the fast-rising tears, betrayed her. 

‘¢ Margot, Margot,” Jacques cried tenderly 
as he seized her little trembling hands in his 
own; ‘‘thou hast some grief upon thy 
heart ; let me help thee to bear it.” 

But Margot snatched her hands away, and 
fled to hide her shame and _ sorrow in her 
She could. bear no more. 


leaving behind her a 


lonely chamber. 
Her love for Jacques was too deep and 
honest for frivolous pastime. ‘lo-morrow 
she would go back to the asylum-—-to the 
kind sisters who had guarded her childhood ; 
and she would become the simple-hearted 
little Margot of yore. 

‘That night there was to be a grand feast 
in the ‘servants’ hall, but Margot had little 
What was mirth to others, 
was heavy grief to her. How could she 
bear to see the triumph ‘of Angéle smiling 
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into Jacques’ dear face? Long she knelt 
on her knees to the good God, begging for 
strength to bear her trial;,and when the 
hour came, she arose, and putting on her 
light! blue skirt with its bodice of white 
muslin and black velvet girdle, she descended 
to the hall. | 

‘¢ Margot,” screamed a chorus of voices, 
as she entered the room, ‘‘thy apple sprig; 
why hast thou not brought thy apple sprig, 
as the rest of us have done ?” 

Margot, bewildered at the sudden attack, 
stood speechless in the middle of the floor. 

‘©Quick, Margot, thy apple blossoms,” 


came from a score of lips. 


have no apple blossoms,” Margot an- 


swered timidly. 
Venteuse, 


Angéle from the door. way, in which she 


* screamed the shrill voice of 
suddenly appeared. | ** ‘Thou speakest an un- 
truth; I myself saw thee pluck an apple 
sprig last Christmas eve.” 

‘¢] have spoken. the truth; the sprig has 
not blossomed,” Margot replied simply. 

‘What of that?” shricked the heartless 
crowd. ‘* Thou must tetch it ail the same; 
art thou ashamed to confess there is to be no 
husband for thee this year?" 

‘* Who 
spiteful Angéle; 
beautiful, who knows if the Holy Mother 


the 
‘*thou. art so good and 


knows, Margot,” sneered 


has not performed a miracle for thy sake ? 
Go-see if the sprig has not blossomed.” 

A deafening peal of laughter burst forth 
at these taunting words. 

Thus pressed, Margot left the room) on 
her pitiless errand. 

How could there be apple blossoms -on 
Had 


ment age; hanging withered and brown. in 


her sprig? she not seen but a mo- 


It was cruel of them 


Was: it 


her lattice window ? 
all to force On her this new shame. 
not disgrace enougn to nave her totly known, 
before that 
Must 


facques's cyes, were 


without exposing her -contusion 


mocking crowd down stairs ? she 


stand there and know 
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upon her too? It was hard—very hard to 
bear. 

Margot stood on the threshold of her little 
room; as she lifted her eyes to where the 
apple sprig hung in the window, a cry of 
wonder burst from her lips; the breath came 
quick and hard from her panting bosom. 
The humble brown twig, as it hung in the 
magic moonlight, looked as though covered 
with a wealth of fair blossoms. The more 
Margot gazed the more real they appeared 
to be, until it seemed to the unhappy child 
as though heaven itself had conspired to 
taunt her with a mocking vision. Awe- 
struck by the thought, Margot crossed _ her- 
self devoutly, and murmuring an Ave Maria 
under her breath, she advanced fearfully 
into the room. 

Still under the influence of her supersti- 
she raised .her hand for .the 
withered branch hanging above her head. 
Holy Mother! what lay in Margot’s trem- 
bling fingers? Not a withered apple sprig; 
not a leafless twig; but a branch of apple 
blossoms, fair as the driven snow; fragrant 


tious fears, 


as the breath of heaven. 

Too. bewildered for a moment. to think, 
Margot could only stand in speechless con- 
templation——as dumbfounded as though a 
cluster of stars had dropped into her hand—- 
then in a rush of sudden joy, the truth 
burst upon her. 

A miracle! A miracle!” she cried, fly- 


ing down the and into the 


crowded servants’ hall, ‘* the apple sprig has 
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blossomed!” 

A yell of mocking laughter greeted Mar- 
got’s words; from every side arose cries of 
Ola stuptde!’—* Un mtraclel’— O la 
Jolle Vergotl’ 

Above them all rose a sharper, shriller 
Ask the 


brave Jacques to explain the miracle of the 


voice, §§ On miracle, mon Dieu! 


apple blossoms,” it shrieked. 
Margot 
She 


Like a tlower in hail-storm, 


drooped beneath Angele’s cruel words. 
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understood all now; Jacques had betrayed 
her; his was the hand that had struck this 
mortal blow. She would never lift her 
head again. 

_TDazed and speechless, she stood with the 
white blossoms crushed against her bosom; 
no words passed her quivering lips; no tears 
fell from the wide-open eyes. Little Mar- 
got’s heart was broken. 

Suddenly a voice, clear and deep asa 
church-bell, rang out above the confusion of 
shrill laughter and chattering tongues. 

‘¢ Cowards!” it cried, and the tall form of 
Jacques, the gardener, rose in the midst of 
the startled crowd. 

Cowards!” he called, ‘‘ how dare you 
torment this. innocent child who, in her 
purity is amongst you like an angel amongst 
fiends; and you, you,” he cried, scornfully, 
turning: his flashing eyes upon the cowering 
Angéle, go down on your knees before 
these people ; show them your black, false 
heart ; tell them how you deceived me as 
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well as that innocent child. Shame on 
your wicked soul; shame, shame upon you 
| 


With a movement of disgust, Jacques freed 


himself from the abashed people about him, 


and. stood beside the trembling Margot. 
‘“The apple sprig has spoken truly, Mar- 

got,” he saidtenderly. ‘‘Ifthou wilt have me 

for thy husband, it will not have bloomed in 


vain. What sayest thou, little one?” 


With all her soul in her eyes, Margot 
looked up into Jacques’s eager face. ‘There 
was no doubting, no questioning now ; all 
the love she saw there was her own. With 
a sob of joy, she laid her hands in 
Jacques’s and with them,: the sprig of 
apple-blossoms—-the emblem of their tender 
love. 

While the orchards were still white with 
blossoms, Jacques and Margot were married. 
Thus, speedily was verified the sweet promise 
of Margot’s apple-sprig. 

| Lecca Al. Samson, 


ST: - ANDERS. 


A DANISH LEGEND. 


Oh, Anders was a Danish priest, 


A Danish priest was he, 


Who served the little village church, 


In good‘old Slagelse. 


Nor did he worship God alone 


With sacrament and prayer, 


But of his scanty dole each day 


He gave the greater share 


To feed some child that else had felt 


The pangs of hunger gnaw, 


Some agéd man or widowed wife; 


He gave, but notone saw. 
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St. Anders. 


A man he was of lowly look, 
Not learnéd in the school, 
But yet who kept his simple life 

Close to the golden rule. 


Now once it chanced a prelate who 
Dwelt near in mighty state, 

Resolved that with his presence he 
Would further consecrate 


The rugged hills of Syria 
And Judah’s rocky plain; 

And, to that end, prepared a ship 
And brought a thronging train. 


Right royally the prelate fared, 
And numerous his band, 
That sailed away from Slagelse 

To view the holy land; 


And as they left the Danish coast | 
That sufiny summer morn, 

Far streamed the purple pennon out, 
And blithely blew the horn. 


Then Anders, ’mid the brilliant throng, 
A humble-hearted priest, 

Sailed from his home, but had no share 
In pageantry or feast. 


His the long vigil in the night, 
The penance and the fast, 
His only wish to kneel before 
A Saviour’s tomb at last. 


And when through many an alien sea, 
By many a foreign shore, 

Where monsters show their uncouth shapes, 
And ceaseless surges roar, | 


They came to where the Savior walked 
The trodden ways of men-— 

To dusty paths whereon the feet 
Of Gods own Son had been, 


To hoary olive groves whose shade 
Had screened that holy head, 
‘To where, within the caverned rock, 


The Christ lay pierced and dead— 
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The prelate and his shining train, 
With show and pompous:state, 

Of course, since ‘twas for this they came, 
High mass did celebrate. 


On golden censers incense burned, 
Clear rose the hymn of praise, 
And graceful priests in splendid robes 
{ Adored in varied ways. 


And when ’twas done, why, then they sought 
The ship that waited near, 

And slowly, slowly in the west 
The white sails disappear. 


Now Anders, distant from the crowd, 
Where Christ had lain in death, 
Prone on the rocky pavement poured 

His supplicating breath. 


He heard not, saw not, only knew ra 
That there dead Jesus lay; 

He cared not for the tawdry show; 
Alone he wished to pray. 


They did not miss him when at last 
The spectacle was o’er; 

They did not miss him when again 
They sought the sandy shore. 


He was not of them; none recalled 
The plain old parish priest, 

He had with them no part nor share 
In pageantry or feast. 


So slowly, slowly down the west, 
The sails grew less and less, 
And all that desert shore was left 

In peaceful loneliness. 


The idle waves broke on the shoals, 
And died upon the strand; 

The hot, tierce sun it left no shade 
In all that weary land. 


And far, far up against the sky 
Three circling vultures flew, 
‘There was no single cloud afloat 

In all the vault of blue. 


St. Anders. 


Now Anders, when as from a trance, 
He woke and looked around, 

Saw no companions standing near, 
And listening heard no sound. 


He sought his friends in every place, 
He sought them anxiously; 

And when he found them nowhere near 
He journeyed to the sea. 


'.He reached the strand, and far away 
He saw the stately ship; 

The careless sailors could not hear 
The cry that passed his lip. 


With straining eyes he watched the sails 
Far in the ‘west grow less; 

And then upon that arid shore 
He wept in bitterness. 


With hopeless wish and sickening hope, 
He paced the shingly beach; 3 

With anxious eye he scanned again 
The far horizon’s reach. 


He thought he saw approaching sails— 
"Twas but a sea gull’s wing; 

He thought he heard a Danish word— 
The waves were whispering. 


But, as he paced the naked sands, 
Desponding in his soul, 

‘There came-a mild-eyed man who rode 
Upoh an ass’s foal. 


The mild-eyed man he spake him fair, 
He bade him mount and ride; 

And humble Anders mounted up 
Full thankfully beside. 


And then he looked into the eyes 
Of that good man so mild, 

Till sleep stole o’er him, sweet as when 
His mother held her child. 


Oh, calm and soft his slumbers were; 
"Twas morning when he woke,— 

And o’er the Danish woodlands fair 
The early dawning broke. 
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And just below him in the vale © 
His native hamlet slept, 

And up the slope whereon he lay 
The mists of morning crept. 


There in its plot of holy ground. 


His little church uprears, 


And from its spire the matin bell 
Salutes his wondering ears. 


A year and day went slowly by . 


Before across the sea 


His storm-tossed comrades came again 


To good old Slagelse. 


And now where on the sleeping hill 

~The humble Anders lay, 

A shrine it marks Saint Ander’s Rest, 
And kneeling pilgrims pray. 


Charles Noble Gregory. 


IN THE SLEEPY HOLLOW COUNTRY. 


Coldly the wind swept down from the 
pine-covered sides of the great San Emigdio 
and howled in sweeping surges across. the 
open of La Carpa. Only the faint gray of 
the dawn in high altitudes rested upon the 
loftiest of the distant mountain peaks, and a 
curtain of darkness still. drooped low. over 
the camp on the fotrero. 

Jim Newinan raised his figure, swathed to 
the ears in blankets, and leaning over, 
shook the shoulder of the man lying next 
him. 

‘“Git up, John. — It’s time we was on the 
hills,. This is our last day.” 


John Shelton threw his blankets from him, 
Springing to an upright position. 
‘* Jove, isn’t it cold!” he said. 


Then, with much shivering, hats and 
overalls and coats and long boots were 


donned (no true hunter sleeps in his clothes, 
nor does he carry a tent with him), and Jim 
proceeded to build a fire and put on the 
coffee, while John went tramping through the 
A’se= 


rics of welcoming whinnies greeted him from 


rank wet grass to bring up the horses. 


the shadows, which were only blacker than 
the surrounding darkness. He approached 
one of these black spots and then a second, 
gathering the wet riatas in his numb hands. 
From the distant camp, a spark of fire 
glowed like a wavering beacon; and he 
could*see a dark form crossing and re-cross- 
One could 
almost imagine that it was a dance of gob- 
lins, so wierdly the fire-light played on man 
and tree and shrub. John led 


ing before this will-o’-the-wisp. 


and. rock 


= 
= 
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the horses down to water, then to the camp, 
and saddled them. 3 

‘© T)rink yer coffee,” Jim said ‘‘an’ le’s be 
off.” | 

He sat down upon the ground before the 
fire, where a steaming tin cup of the black 
beverage awaited him. Jim had: thrown all 
of his enthusiasm into that coffee. It was 
a tawny amber, clear as topaz, as 
the gales of Araby, strong as the rectitude 
of an honest man. As Jo would have said, 
‘Tt went clean down to a feller’s boots.” 

Standing in the shadows, the mustangs 
champed their bits as a sign of impatience. 
The long riatas, stretched upon the ground, 
kept them quiet. Perhaps they thought 
that they were tied. Itisa fact that no 
other precaution than this is necessary to 
keep a true vaquero horse standing all day. 


The coffee is consumed, and the men. 


buckle knife and cartridge belts around 
them, take their rifles in hand—how. bitter 
cold the octagonal barrels are!—and_ wind 
up in neat coils the long stake ropes. ‘Then 
they are in the saddles and riding at a brisk 
trot across the long rolling sweep of fofrero. 


‘The donkeys of the pack train wail out a 


dismal farewell, and from the gloom where 
the beds are, come the muffled words: 
‘<(;ood luck, boys. We mus’ claar out 


here by noon.” 


They ascend a low ridge and ride out 
upon a high red point just as the sun strikes 
it with one long ray of clear light. Here 
they dismount and tie their horses to clumps 
of scrub oak. It is almost a needless pre- 
caution. Down in the deep. gorges the 
shadows of the night are still brooding, and 
along the great valley of the Cuyama to the 
north a bank of fog from the sea one hundred 
miles away is creeping and rolling and tum- 
bling in like a vast ocean of silver, fringed 
with a spray of ragged mist. The hunters, 
rifle in hand, are creep, creeping down par- 
allel ridges, which jut off from the high 
point. 

Aha! there he stands! The buck that 
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was waiting for John Shelton upon that red 
ridge. Do you see him? Just yonder, 
beneath that clump of manzanita. See how 
clearly his body is defined against the faint 
red glow of morning sky. Do you not see 
his splendid antlers, branching upward from 
the noble forehead? You can almost catch 
a glint of the fire in the magnificent eyes, 
flashing even in repose! 

Slowly the rifle came to the hunter’s 
shoulder, and the practiced eye fell into 
position back of the hind sights. ‘Phe buck 
threw up his head the merest trifle, and in 
that one instant there was a sharp ping! 
and the leaden messenger of- death sped on 
its mission. ‘The buck sprang forward and 
then, suddenly, collapsed. It was a good 
shot at five hundred yards. His back was 
broken. | 

John Shelton started on a run down the 
ridge, unsheathing his hunting knife as he 
went. From his ridge Jim heard the shot, 
faintly, but could see nothing. The brush 
was very thick. Cocking his rifle, he 
awaited developments. Soon there came 
floating to him, faint and far off it seemed, 
a cry of ‘‘ Help!” Knowing the defect of 
his hearing, he awaited a repetition of the 
cry-—but none came. ‘The great-silence of 
the mountain morning settled around him 
yet more deeply. 

This suspense was unbearable. He. 
crashed through the brush and down into 
the canon, making for the opposite ridge. 
Yes! . There are tracks, and here blood, 
and yonder yet is more blood, and just upon 
that point of loose rock are the signs of a 
great struggle. But man and game alike 
have disappeared. 

Newman crossed the point of rocks, and 
before him yawned a. deep, precipitous 
gorge. At first he hardly dared look into 
it. Nerving himself, he came nearer and 
gazed down into the abyss. Twenty feet 
down the cliff, hanging it seemed upon 
nothing, was the apparently inanimate form 
of John Shelton. The face, pale and 
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blood-stained, was upturned, and the hands 
had fallen back and were hanging lower 
than the head. Down further, upon the 


rocks in the bottom of the canon, a buck 


was lying—motionless-—dead. 

For just one moment Jim’s_ thoughts 
traveled backward to the vision of the day 
before—and then, leaving nis rifle there, he 
made what haste he could back to the 
horses. He took a stake-rope, the longest, 
his canteen of water, and a small] flask of 
whisky, and returned to the point of rocks. 
Making fast his rope to a thrifty young 
pine, it was with no small measure of glad- 
ness he saw it reach down to and a little 
beyond the jutting ledge that had caught 
the form of Shelton. Putting the flask into 
a pocket of his overalls, Newman took his 
knife in his teeth, slung the canteen over 
his shoulder, and descended the rope hand 
over hand. It was a desperate chance, but 
the only one. The frail line swayed back- 
ward and forward with his weight, cutting 
his hands cruelly. 

Just as his feet were. about to touch the 
prostrate form, Newman saw that Shelton had 
caught upon a ledge before what seemed to 
be the mouth of a cavern. Swinging his 
form backward from the cliff, he alighted 
with the skill of an athlete upon the floor of 
this cave. Then, placing an arm gently 
about it, he drew the inanimate form. in 
from its perilous lodgment. 

Though stunned by his fall, strangely 
enough, Shelton had received no apparent 
serious Injury. 


Was scratched a little, but soon revived un- 
der Newman’s almost womanly ministra- 
tions. 

‘‘Well,” he said breathing deeply, and 
the sportsman in him rising, as he struggled 
toa sitting posture, ‘‘this isa go. Where 
is my buck?” 

Jim stepped to the mouth of the cavern 
and pointed downward. 

Then Shelton recalled it all, and shud- 


Only that narrow ledge had — 
saved him from a thousand feet below. He . 
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dered. . The rope still swung against the 
cliff without. He extended his hand to his 
comrade: 


‘* And you came down here to save me. 
I shall not forget it. It was a close call, 
old man.” 

‘< How was it 2” a 

‘¢] hardly know. The buck was stand- 
ing upon the point. I shot him—and, from 
the way in which he fell, thought I had 
broken his back. Of course I rushed up 
to cut his throat, and then the devil. got up 
and came at me, and [| did not notice the 
gulch, and we went over the bank together, 
and—-I don’t remember any more. But 
where are we?” 

‘¢T reckon we air in the lost gold mine,” 
Jim made answer. 

You don’t say so ?”’ 

‘IT do say so. Didn’t you jist hear me 
say sO?” | 

TLet’s explore,”’ starting to his feet. 

‘¢ How kin we explore without candles? 
Le’s go back to camp an’ fetch Jo out here.” 

‘¢Good enough. Jo is an expert in such 
things—and the place ¢s as dark as Egypt. 
But we must get that buck. I would not 
take a fortune for his antlers now.” 

‘¢Shucks! Better think o’ gittin’ out o’ 
here ourselves. How on earth air we to git 
that buck anyway?” advancing again to 
the mouth of the cavern and peering down. 
_ €*Fasiest thing in life. Take a horse to 
the head of the canon, and so lead him 
down.” 

The. rope hung motionless now, and, 
catching it, Jim slowly began. the difficult 
feat of climbing to the top of the ridge. 
Holding on below, ‘Shelton steadied him. 
Reaching the summit, he looked down over 
and said: 

‘¢ You air too weak to make it. . Tie the 
rope under yer arms, an’ I'll yank you out 
o’ there in no time.” | 

Shelton followed these directions and so, 
holding by the rope.above his head and 
pressing against the sides of the cliff with 
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his nail-shod boots, he was slowly extricated 
from danger—and just as his head appeared 
over the brink he said to Newman: 

‘¢T wonder how the mischief that old In- 
dian ever got down there?” He was a 
believer in the legend already you see. 

They returned to the horses, and Shelton, 
emptying the flask of its remaining contents, 
and started 


tightened his horse’s ‘‘ cinch’ 
off back down the ridge. His quick eye, 
even while being drawn up the. cliff, had 
discovered a path by which the game could 
be reached. Jim followed along after him, 
inwardly fuming. 

The little cavalcade reached the rocks 
where the buck lay, without mishap. The 
deer was bruised terribly by its fall, of 
course, but was still good meat. Near by 
lay John’s rifle battered beyond all tuture 
usefulness. 

‘«<Tt’s a pity to lose so good a gun,” Shel- 


ton said, gazing sadly upon the wreck. 


They litted the deer—it dressed one hun- 


dred pounds—placing its body across the 
saddle and tying its legs beneath the barrel 
of the horse.) Then they. climbed the ridge 
and, one on horseback and the other afoot 
and minus a gun, returned slowly to camp. 


VI. 


It would seem that this morning had been 
full enough of episode-——but there was an- 
other yet to come. 

Wearily they toiled toward the top of the 
ridge which would lead them down into La 
Carpa—winding and out among the 
patches of scrub-oak. 

The bare top of the ridge was in sight-- 
and a well-mounted horseman. stood before 
them. 

Newman gave a startled whistle. 

jphantom greaser, by -all that’s 
holy! Shelton: said. | 

It was "0 phantom, for it spoke—a 
broken mixture of Spanish and English: 


Buenos dias, Senors. You haf bean 


honting, ees eet not ?” 

Yes.”” Shelton spoke shortly enough. 

«<1 you know that ees not safe, to hont 
een. La Carpa?”’ 

Why not?” 

‘<’There are bears, Senor—and my mane 
do not raileesh thees deestorbance. You 
baitter geet thees place. to-day... I 
deen’t want tail you another time. — Adios, 
Seniors!” 

He wheeled his horse suddenly, as the 
patsanos have a way. of doing, and rode 
away over the ridge. 

For an instant.the hunters stood looking 
after him in silence. ‘Then John Shelton 
said: 

‘¢ Well, I wonder who the devil that is?” 

‘© Ves,” said Jim, not, catching the re- 
mark, ‘‘ I think so too.” 

Then Shelton spoke louder: 

Who the devil is that ?” 

‘<T dun’ know,” Jim said, ‘* but it looks 
a blame sight like Manuel Lopez, the hoss 
thief. I seen Manuel onct, at the Mission. 
Anyways, he’s a ridin’ a hoss which was 
stole offen ole Jo Grimes las’ fall. .Wha’ ’d 
he want ?” 

Ordered us-to leave La Carpa to-day.” 

‘«¢Then I reckon we better up an’ leave.” 

‘«¢ And what about the gold mine ?” 

‘¢Qh, it ‘Il keep, I reckon. This feller 
probably aint alone in these here hills. I 
wisht the sheriff knowed what we seen this 
mornin’, though.” 

‘«¢And shall we tell Jo of the cave?’ 
Shelton ignored the latter part of the re- 
mark, probably not understanding it. 

‘©No. I don’t reckon we better. | Like’s 
not he’d want ter see it, an’ then we'd git 
into trouble with them greasers—an’ they 
aint no use a puttin’ yer head into a sling.” 

They rode down into camp over the 
ridge, and found all things in readiness for 
even to the packing of Billy and 


departure 
the crop-eared mule. _ Vanished were the 
long strings of jerky, the pots, and pans, and 
kettles, and cans, and sacks, and boxes. 
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To save and swing at saddle horns the 
hide and hams and horns of the buck upon 
Shelton’s horse was the work of a very few 
moments, and the little pack train moved 
briskly over the brushy ridge, between the 
two. big -rocks and down into the grand 
canon of the Sespe. 

- On their second day in the gorge it was 
that the tragedy came, turning their pleasant 
trip into a funereal procession. 

They had camped in a grove of shady 
sycamores, close down by where the clear 
stream, strong now in volume below the 
sandy shallows, flowed into the yawning of 
the chasm—to emerge five miles below, and 
leap, a lusty young giant, from the hills. - 

A breakfast of venison steak and moun- 
tain trout, and then packs and saddles and 
away into the gorge. | 

lor a mile or more the horses were stum- 
bling breast deep in water, amorig the boul- 
ders in the creek bed—-and on either side so 
close as almost to touch them, the. walls of 
sandstone. rose sheer a thousand feet into 
the blue sky. It was cold, dark, Dantesque, 
awful. 

At last there was a break in the wall to 
the left, the trail turned into a side canon 
and, one by one, the hunters came. up 
floundering out of the depths. 

The Gov’nor was riding ahead—somehow 
the Gov’nor was always riding ahead ; Billy 
followed him; then came Newman, whose 
province was to drive the jack—which ani- 
mal never in this world required driving 
When on a trail; the crop-eared mule fol- 
lowed, and upon him old Jo was wearing 
threadbare an almost unlimited stock of. pa- 
tence, a rifle barrel, and a very choice as- 
sortment of profanity; Shelton followed Jo, 
and Ramon, darkly taciturn, keeping an eye 
out for stray deer, was in the rear. 

Still little the trail 


ascending a canon 


turned down by the bank of a mountain 


through a clump. of low willows. 
There was.a loud cry of ‘* Snake !” from 


Shelton—followed almost instantly by the 
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sharp report of a rifle. 

The Gow’nor stopped his horse and turned 
in the saddle, and his attention was at once 
drawn to the peculiar actions.of Billy. The 
animal had stopped and was lifting one fore 
foot from the ground, as though in pain. 

‘¢ Pa,’ the. boy said, ‘*dog. my 
that there jack aint snake bit.” 

~ Newman was off his horse in an instant. 

Billy. had turned now and was staggering 
blindly back through the train toward his 
master—a last, dumb, instinctive appeal for 
comfort. ‘This unheard of proceding threw 
all the animals into confusion, and for an 
instant there was almost a stampede. 

Order was restored at last, and Shelton 
held up to view a black diamond rattler four 
feet in length, four inches in diameter of 
body, and boasting sixteen rattles. 

Newman ahd Ramon caught and hur- 
riedly unpacked the donkey, while the Gov- 
nor was tearfully securing a hgature upon 
the injured member. ‘They bled the brute ; 
they poured whisky down his throat, they 
applied strong ammonia to the two tiny 
punctures which were just an inch above 
the hoof. It was in vain. ‘The hot sun 
beat down upon them pitilessly now, and in 
fifteen minutes from the time of being bit- 
ten, the faithful brute was dead. 

Poor, poor Billy! No more will you laze 
in shady places by the Sleepy Hollow river! 
No more will little children climb fearlessly 
upon you-—-and never again will your long 
ears Wag in jocular rhythm, when the little 
ones are tumbling harmlessly upon the grass 
about your. too suddenly recumbent form ! 
Never again will you bear your load bravely 
over hill and mountain valley ! You have 
struck death’s trail at last,and right well have 
you mct the common lot—in harness. Your 


‘bones bleach in the canon of the Sespe, 


and carrion*vultures gorge upon your Car- 
cass— buf\your gentle, kindly, patient, and 


enduring spirit will not soon fade from 


will be remembered, oh 


who have used and 


You 
many 


memory. 


Billy, when 


\ 
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abused you are forgotten dust—and around 
many and many a hunter’s camp fire, out 
under the bright Southern stars which look 
down upon your bleaching bones, will be 
told the tale of how bravely and patiently 
your meek spirit went out upon the trail of 
death. Vale Billy, princeof pack mules! 

The party must travel on the back track 
now. ‘They cannot go forward for one 
man must henceforth be afoot, and death, 
even the death of an animal, has cast a 
gloom upon them. ‘The makes a 
manly struggle to choke back the sobs which 
will arise at thought of the untimely taking 
off of his favorite—and there is a suspicion 
of moisture in even Jim Newman’s kindly 


nor 


eyes. 
ie was decided to put the pack upon 
Ramon’s horse—as being the one most ac- 
customed te such service—and in silence 
the party is soon again on the backward trail. 
No more, alas, is the jocund Gov’nor leader 
Perhaps as rear-man, he can the better in- 
dulge his feelings. Perhaps his horse, re- 
sponsive, is in more subdued spirits than 


heretofore. 

Back through the little canon, down into 
the gorge and the cool water, and _ so to the 
camp of the night before. 

Decidedly it was a subdued party. Con- 
versation around the camp-fire languished, 
and trout and venison had lost their relish. 

Shelton, at a loss for a topic, mentioned 
now for the first time the cave upon which 
he had literally fallen. | 

Old Jo pricked up his ears, as a war- 
horse might, hearing again afar the sound of 
battle. 

‘¢Why didn’t you tell.us that afore ?” he 
asked. ‘§* The jack might ’a’ been alive yit, 
ef yer hed.” ~ 
In the firelight the Gov’nor glared at 


Shelton, and vague thoughts came to him 


of the man’s responsibility for the work-of 
the black diamond rattler. 

Shelton briefly related the encounter with 
the strange horseman upon the hills, and 
concluded: 
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** Besides, you were anxious to leave, 
and Newman and I concluded not to balk 
I broke off a piece of rock from the 
It is in 


you. 
ledge in front of the cave, though. 
my satchel.” 

Lemme see it.” 

Shelton produced his treasure, and there 
was a profound silence while the old man 
bent his gray-bearded face close to the fire- 
light to examine the specimen. 

Then, with a muttered oath, Jo flung the 
rock from him, and it splashed from sight 
in the darkly gleaming waters of the Sespe. 

Shelton was a self-contained man. 
it no good, Jo?” he asked, quietly enough. 

‘“Umph! Should say: not. Nary-a 
ounce of gold in forty acre of it.” 

What is it 

‘¢ Yaller sandstone. 
they wa’ant no gold in this. yere Coast 


I might ’a’ knowed 


Range.”’ 

‘¢And what do you think of the horse- 
man P?” 

think thet 
Lopez. Him an’ Ramon’s greaser is the 
same fellows, I reckon. I’d like ter help 
Sheriff Perkins hunt the damn rascal down, 
an’ I’ll do it yit, but I wisht I’d a fetched a 
crack at that apparyition ‘ith. my Winches- 
ter. I lay Id ’a’ done crippled up one 
ghost.” 

There could be no question of the old 
man’s courage where material terrors were 


was cussed 


concerned. 
Jim Newman found that another domes- 
tic element had been introduced 


his home, upon the party’s return from the 
mountains. Indeed, two new elements had 
been introduced. 

Mrs. Newman had quarreled with — her 
‘help’—no unusual circumstance—and 
that spirited Yankee girl had. very read- 
ily found-a home with one of the neigh- 
bors. 

In her place Mrs. Newman had secured a 


Chinaman, Son Ki by name, who was a sort 
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of silent symphony in white and yellow. On 
the whole, or rather onthe score of do- 
mestic peace, the change was an Improve- 
ment. With the best intentions the 
world, it is: well nigh impossible for the 
most unamiable woman to quarrel with a 
Chinaman. ‘They adapt themselves so read- 
ily to all manner of circumstances, are so 
closely and persistently imitative, so unob- 
trusively and silently faithful-in all manner 
of outward observance, are so mechan- 
ically correct in doing no. more than they 
are bidden, that finding fault with them is 
almost. equivalent. to accusing one's self. 
Mrs. Newman could never be brought to 
accuse herself.» Eexcusing was her specialty. 

The second new clement was Jim: New- 
man’s niece, the only. child of his only 
brother, home now, with her education 
completed, from the’ Sisters’ Convent in 
Santa Barbara.” She “was. .a-new:element, 
decidedly, in the sense that education: and 
the ripening from girlhood to maturity 
makes a woman a new individual.. Other- 
wise her coming was but the readjustment 
of an old element of domestic economy, 
for she had always made her home with the 
Newmans. 

Iduarda, her Castilian mother had called 
her-——but to the Newmans she had been 
eddie, always. 

The girl was a strange creature——a ming- 
ling of the passionate fire of old Castile and 
the cold vacillation of her western father. 

It had been rather a blow to the New- 
mans, simple farmer folk though they were, 
when Edward married Tranquilina Ayala. 
(Juite possibly it had hastened his mother’s 
death. He was her favorite-——and after all, 
lina was only aSpanish girl. What did 
the proud blood ot the Congutstadores, cl 
skin like Parian marble flushed to life, eyes 
hike gleams of dusky fire, or a. face pure as 
Raphael madonna, matter to this prosaic 
American woman? Some distant Cavalier 
ancestor had planted a touch of poetry in 
the boy’s soul—a something in which the 
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mother had taken great pride, though her 


pride had been mixed with awe at times 


when this spark of divinity flashed full upon 
her. Of course this poct’s soul had mated 
with the first ideal woman Coming In its way 
—and the boy had married a Spanish girl; a 
woman of alien race. ‘lhe mother’s. love 
could not survive the shock to mother’s 
pride. She passed away as one who goes 
to sleep. 

And the Spanish girl had pride, too. The 
pride of ten centuries of unblemished an- 
cestry—the pride that can suffer, and die, 
and make no sign. 

She never showed to Edward Newman how 
much his mother’s coldness had hurt her— 
but, when the litthe Eduarda came, she had 
laid the child in her husband’s arms and 
had died blessing him. Her only request 
had been that the daughter should be edu- 
cated in her own faith. 

Kdward Newman had been rather a weak 
man, wont to lean on his stronger mother, 
and, when that support failed him, upon 
the firm nature of his wife. When his last 
prop was taken he had groped and stumbled 
alone for a time, and then, turning his 
wailing burden over tq the care of his newly 
married younger brother, lay down forever 
beside the two women who had made up 
his world. | 

And now Eduarda Newman. came home 
to the house of her uncle a finished young 
lady—in so far as modern accomplishments 
constitute a finish. Such anomalies as she 
are not at all uncommon in American coun- 
try life to-day. © It would be better, perhaps, 
if they were. 

That the girl was beautiful was a point 
that did not admit of two opinions. She 
was not tall—-being rather under the medium 
height, indeed—but with a peculiarly wil- 
lowy slenderness which gave her an appear- 
ance of height. This appearance was 
strengthened by the rhythmic swaying of her 
body as she walked. | It was neither a swag- 


ger nor was it an appearance of floating— 
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but an indescribable something between 


these two, which was the perfection of 
grace. She was fair, undoubtedly, but 


it was the creamy fairness of the tropics, and 
there were hints of brown below the milky 
whiteness of the skin. Her features could 
not be called regular, yet were not irregular. 
The face, as a whole, was a rather long oval. 
The nose, just touched with an aquiline 
curve, shadowed a small mouth with pen- 
sive drooping corners, and there was a sus- 
picion of firmness in the short upper lip, 
which was not borne out by the small, deli- 
cately rounded, beautifully dimpled chin. 
Great masses of hair like burnished copper 


‘grew in low waves upon her temples and rip- 


pled back from her low forehead—and her 
penciled brows and long, curving lashes were 
of purest black. but it was her eyes—those 
eyes which, yeiled or open, spoke ever an 
eloquent language of their own—that were 
Eduarda Newman’s strong point. ‘The best 
seasoned man in the world was apt to for 
get her other features, when gazing into the 
depths of Eduarda Newman's eyes. They 
were of a bewildering, coppery brown, hav- 
ing in them something of the sheen which 
was upon her hair—verging into a_ black 
which was almost steel blue when she was 
aroused. Her manners——but I will let John 
Shelton describe them. 
favorite chum in boston : 

** She has seen nothing-—and yet she has 
She is the 


He is writing to his 


the air of having seen everything. 
only woman Iever saw who seemed born to 
the purple. Her halfsuppressed languor—her 
appearance of being evauyee with everything 
—are perfect,,in their way... And yet she is 
neither a drone nor an idler. You have no 
idea whata change her presence has made in 
this slovenly, ill-kept  farm-house. Even 
my hostess sports a clean dress (calico) 
occasionally. . Do not think, my dear fel- 
low that lam smitten; and, above all, do 
not think that the divine Eduarda—yes that 
is her name; ‘prettily Spanish, isn’t it ?—is 


touched. 
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The cool disdain which she ac- 
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cords me is superb, in its way. I suppose it 
does not lie in my debilitated body to waken 
the soul which is sleeping somewhere in the 
depths of those copper-colored eyes. I 
shudder to think, though, what havoc 
full-blooded man like yourself could: make 
in these preserves just now. It heeds but a 
touch to set the tinder going—and much I 
whether any farmer hereabouts 
After all, perhaps 


doubt me 
possesses the touch-stone. 
the girl would be happier if her soul were 
never awakened. Souls are confoundedly 
uncomfortable things—as you and I know— 
and if one can dream one’s. life away with 
never a real awakening, perhaps one_ has 
touched the acme of heavenly bliss. 

‘‘T hardly understand your reference to 
Edna Summers. © I upon my 
honor, that she is nothing, less than nothing 


assure you, 


to me; and I never was more thana pastime 


to her, I kvow that. Our affair at the sea- 


‘shore two years ago (it cannot be possible 


she still remembers it. Why Ill wager my 


hopes of long life she has gone through the 
same thing with half a dozen better fellows 
than I) was only a harmony in sea and sand 
and sunshine. ‘There was nothing, abso- 
lutely nothing, which all the world might not 
have secn. For heaven’s sake, my dear boy, 
do not let one thought of me or my feelrngs 
stop your pursuit of happiness. — I assure 
you that I can-utter my congratulations with 
as sincere a smile as ever Damon. gave to 
Pythias.” 

Yes, Jim Newman had introduced a third 
new clement into his household. 

Shelton had expressed himself weary of 
hotel life, weary of such idyllic life as one 
leads at the Ojai cottages; the air. of the 
Sleepy Hollow country was famed for its 
salubrity: and Newman had taken rather a 
fancy to the young Easterner, who paid his 
way, Who was a genial companion, and who 
suffered so intensely in silence. 

The front room over the bow-windowed 
parlor was refitted by Eduarda’s deft fingers 
—and it was known in the Hollow that the 
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Newmans had a boarder. 

It was not so easy to foretell how the new 
elements would harmonize. Newman, of 
course, had given the matter no thought 
Son Ki would provoke no dis- 


As tothe others, it will 


whatever. 
cords, at any rate. 


be observed from his letter to Will Corey 


that Shelton was already interested in the 
study of the people about him—beginning, 
as was natural to. youth, with the fairest. 
Nowa woman with bewildering eyes and hair 
like burnished copper may be—and doubt- 
less 1s——a very interesting study; but a study 
it will hardly do to scan too closely. A 
graduate of Yale—even one far gone in the 
grasp of consumption—may_ possibly find 
such study grow altogether too absorbing 
fora man’s earthly well being. 

And who can say how much or how little 
a young girl, just released from the restraint 
of convent life, studies the first fair looking, 
well-bred young fellow with whom she may 
be thrown into contact ? 
Possibly Eduarda Newman. wrote : long 
letters to her familiars also. 


VITI 
IT have said that John Shelton was. far 
sone in the grasp of consumption. It isa 
fact. 


awhile. 


He. began to realize it himself, after 

The mountain. trip had done him 
a world of good, of course, but the reaction 
Little 
as it had seemed to affect him, the shock to 


had been great—and then, that fall. 


the system had been severe—all the severer, 
perhaps, because of the long delay in show- 
ing its effects. 

Yes, he came to a_ realizing sense of his 
debility, after a. awhile. It happened in 
this wise. 

They, the Newman household, had packed 
a sumptuous lunch in the spring wagon 
one fair July Sabbath, and driven down the 
county road to San Buenaventura, out 
across the little river in. the west, past the 


blue flax fields of San Miguelito, down upon 
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the beach in the shadow of great bluffs, at 
whose feet the Pacific rolls ever its squad- 
rons of crested breakers, and so to the rocks 
at. Punta Gordo for a clam-bake. 

Then, after luncheon there in the sun by 
the tumbling waves, Shelton and Eduarda 
had walked far off across the smooth, wet 
sand until the. picnic party seemed only 
moving specks in the lessening perspective. 

Shelton called a halt at last, for he felt a 
most unusual weariness come upon him ; 
and in the shade of a great rock, with the 
spray of the surf falling, snow-like, upon 
them, and its thunder beating incessantly 
in their cars, they sat down and gazed far 
out across the blue water. 

In the distance were the islands, blue and 
shadowy—and a solitary sail, like a white- 
winged bird, was slowly beating up the 
coast. 

Back of them the mountains, like waves 
congealed in mid-career, came down boldly 
to meet the sea—and far off across the shin- 
ing sand a solitary horseman was galloping 
toward them, rising and falling in his saddle 
with a peculiarly rhythmic motion. 

Even as they sat there silently, the horse- 
man came nearer, and, galloping swiftly by 
them, lifted his broad felt hat with a singu- 
larly graceful motion, which courtesy the 
woman acknowledged by a slight bow. 

Just one passing glance of the dark, hand- 
some face Shelton caught, and at once be- 
gan wondering where he had seen the man 
before. 

It seemed absurd—-incredible. , He looked 
at the girl beside him quickly, but some- 
thing in her face forbade the impertinence 
of a question. 

Necessarily Shelton was forced back upon 
his own thoughts for a solution of the mys- 
tery——and verily his own thoughts were cha- 
otic enough. ‘The horseman of the beach— 
the man who had bowed so sweepingly to 
Eduarda Newman-—and the horse-thief of 
La Carpa were one and the same man. 
Never in his life had John Shelton been mis- 
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taken in a face—and yet the absurdity of it! 
If the girl knew Lopez at all, she must know 
The man and his 


that-he was a, horse-thief. 
doings had been discussed often enough at 
the family table. And what could there be 


in common between a hardened eriminal 
and this woman with the pure face of a 
madonna. Yet there she sat beside him, 
and in her face was that inscrutable forbid- 


ding of questioning. Perhaps already he 


felt a deeper interest in her than he dared © 


acknowledge even to himsclf, for he resolved 
to override the barriers of good breeding, 
resolutien. 


and at acted 


Hesitation, he knew, meant ‘relenting. 


once upon his 

The horseman is some friend of yours, 
I suppose,” he said. — For his lite he could 
not ask her directly if she knew Lopez. 

Without a’moment’s hesitation the girl 
answered him, looking fearlessly into his 
eyes: 

‘“Among my people, Mr. Shelton, it 1s 
customary to. salute strangers whom one 
meets upon the roadside.” 

‘““Ah, a very pretty custom. 
returr. to the others now ?™ he said lightly — 
but for all his lightness he had- noticed that 
she had given him a very equivocal answer. 
somehow the brightness had all gone out of 
the sand and the sea and the sunshine. | It 
was a very damp, dreary, miserable place 
indeed to which they had come—-and so 
they arose and sauntered back across the 


sands to join the others. 


Evening again in Sleepy Hollow 


country. It ts late in July, and the passion 
vine upon the Newman. veranda hangs 


heavy with its seed-pods of golden yellow. 
In a lazy chair upon the porch John Shel- 
tonis smoking, his. post-prandial cigar, and 


} 


from the cow-hot beyond ine orchard COMES 


the musical tinkle of old Brindle’s: bell. 
The parlor with its crouching furniture 


and geometric window blinds ts open——for a 
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wonder——and floating out from it into the 
twilight is a flood of clear contralto: 
“Where is the heart that does not keep, 
Within its inmost core, 
Some tond remembrance hidden deep, 


Of days, of days that area more?” 


Did those summer days by the sea-shore 


“two years ago come back now to John Shel- 


ton, and fade from memory with the van- 
ishing of his smoke-rings ? 

The girl’s enunciation was perfect—and 
yet there was about her words an indescrib- 
able something, a softening of the sound of 
and a lingering upon the aspirants, 
which was not accent——it was’ only the 
intangible shadow of one. The singer’s 
voice rose. higher: | 

“Who has not saved some trifling thing, 

More prized, more prized than jewels rare ? 

A faded flower, a broken ring, 

A tress of golden hair.” 
Eddie! The 


kitchen-—harsh and querulous. 


voice was from. the 

‘he song ceased suddenly. 

‘Yes, Aunt. Mattie.” 

‘< Air you never agoin’ to get those apry- 
cots?” 

Five minutes more, and the. slender fig- 
ure stepped from the parlor door upon the 
veranda. <A long braid of the hair like 
burnished copper escaped from. under a 


jaunty sunshade—and one hand was 
held a small wicker basket. 

John Shelton arose promptly from his 
lazy chair. He was hardly so strong now as 
he was that day upon the beach, but he was 
callant as ever’ aside his halt- 


as 
smoked cigar, and stepped forward to take 
the basket. 

Whither away, Miss Mduarda P” 

She answered him simply-enough but the 
bewildertag were shaded : 

‘Aunt Mattie desires apricots for break- 
fast--and they. are better if gathered Over 
night, believe. * 

that IT could catch. that shadow of 


an accent,” Shelton was thinking. 


| 
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‘¢Why better?” he asked. 

‘¢T do not know. Possibly the night air 
cools them:”’ 

She did not understand this young man, 
with his strength and his weakness——his cul- 
ture and his evident liking for the uncul- 
tured men about him——his very evident luxu- 
riousness and his ready appreciation of rude 
farm-house comforts. Perhaps she was the 
least bit in the world diffident with him-—— 
and a dim. consciousness of this unusual 
fact made her assume an air of forced bold- 
ness. She was neither bold nor diffident by 
nature. She was only a woman. 

‘‘TIt has been a perfect day,” he said—for 
silence had fallen between them as _ they 
went down through, the dusty orchard road. 

All ‘days are perfect,” she :answered 
softly, ‘*in California.” 

‘‘ A perfect day,:’. he repeated anda 
perfect evening. See how deep the shad- 
ows lie upon that peak yonder.”’ 

‘¢ But one grows weary of scenery. It is 
always scenery here or climate.” 

‘* Are you weary of Sleepy Hollow, then 

‘¢T do not know,” with what he called 
her longing indifference; ‘‘I have never 
been anywhere else, only in Santa Barbara.” 

‘This 1s one of the fairest spots on earth.” 
» You area judge. You have trav- 
cled. But how can I-tell?” raising those 
wonderful ‘eyes to his face. ‘*Sometimes I 
fairly burn with a longing to go out into the 
world—to see houses, and towns, and cities, 
and people. To see men.” 
‘¢’There are men all about you.’ 
‘But I wish to see the East. ‘The men 


of the East are different.” 

‘*No; it is the men here who are differ- 
ent. ‘The men of the East are of a type—” 
he is thinking of the far East, evidently. 

‘¢ Like you, for instance ?” 

No, please God, not like me-—and yet, 
barring my ill-health, I am rather a fair sam- 
ple of Easterners, perhaps.” 

“Ido hot believe that you are one of a 
type. How can I, when the type here is 
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so different ?- ‘But here is the tree I want.” 
«¢ Let me gather the fruit for you.” 
‘‘It is no trouble,” she said, taking the 
basket from him—and, indeed, it was ‘not, 
for the apricot tree of Southern California 


is rather a low-spreading bush than a tree. - 


In a very few moments the basket was 
filled to -the brim with red and golden 
beauties. Shelton, meanwhile, had sunk 
down upon a rustic seat beneath a spread- 
ing pear tree. The late warm weather had 
weakened him painfully—and it was rather 
a long walk from the house. 

‘¢ Vou are tired,” she said, pitifully, com- 
ing close to him. ‘‘I should not have let 
you come so far.” 

‘‘It is nothing,” pressing his hand to his 
chest. ‘* Only these warm days have been 
a little too many for me. Shall we return 
to the house ?” 

‘¢ Tf you are thoroughly rested.”’ 

*¢ Oh, yes; I will carry the basket 
please ?”’ 

‘* But I do not please. It is not at all 
heavy, and I am stronger than you.” 

‘*Thanks. That is decidedly compli- 
mentary to my physical strength. I should 
not judge you to be very powerful.” - 

‘*Should you not? ‘That is all you 
know about it. Iam vastly stronger than I 
seem—strong enough, some day, to lift my- 
self out of all this,” with a sweeping, dis- 
dainful gesture of the disengaged hand. 

They were just opposite to the barn door, 
now. ‘The Gov'nor had finished his milk- 
ing, and was balancing his two pails deftly 


if you 


upon a couple of posts in the rail fence. 
Jim Newman, standing in the big barn 
door, was chewing a meditative straw—his 
favorite evening station and occupation. 

‘¢Fine evenin,” he says, to the couple 
who are passing him. 

It-is, a glorious one,” Shelton replied, 
pausing and turning to face the speaker. 

Eduarda did not stop. She went on 
swiftly toward the house, bearing easily her 
basket of fruit, and Shelton, looking after 
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her, saw the sheen of the setting sun upon 
the glory of her hair. That slender figure 
and perfect neck and willowy walk were not 
the least among her beauties. 

‘¢Gad ” he mutters, how I should like 
to see her in a ball-room.”’ 

Perhaps his wish is nearer to fulfillment 
than he knows. 

‘<How has that last lot. of fruit turned 
out ?” he asked of Newman. oe 

‘¢Tip-top! come down ter the dryer 
an) see 1€.”’ 

‘<'Thanks, -I have already walked 
rather more than is good for me.” 

‘A jittle onstiddy on yer pins yit, ch? 
Well, I only wisht all 0’ my aprycots ’d turn 
out as well’s that there last batch. I'll fetch 
some of it up ter the house, to-morrer, an’ 
let you see it.” 

‘« By the way, did you see that handsome 
horseman who was here asking for you yes- 
terday ? I told him you would return from 
the Santa Ana to-day.” 

‘*VYou mean that big feller on the bay 
hoss? Yes; the Gov’nor was a tellin’ me 
about ‘im. ‘That was Sheriff Perkins. He 
was here this evenin’ agin. I was a tellin’ 
‘im about usa mectin’ that scamp Lopez a 
ridin’ Grimes’s hoss. He wants me to go 
up an’ show him the place—an’ likely [ll up 
an’ do it, -after fruit dryin’. I wouldn't 
mind takin’.a crack, myself, at Lopez.” 

By Jove, should like to gO myself!” 
Shelton said... An inner something, he could 
not tell what, forbade him to tell of seeing 
Lopez again upon the beach at Punta Gordo. 

‘Welk miebbe you kin,” Jim: said, ‘<1 
reckon youll be strong enough fur the trip 
afore next month.” 

‘*But why doesn’t the sheriff get Ramon 
for a guide—or Jo?” 


‘Well, Kamon: he wont go--ne way. 


Says he’s afeard sperrits—-cr sumpin’ 
that... likely a standin’: in 
with Lopez. An‘ ole Jo, he’s a prospéctin’ 


over in the San Emigdio.” 
do the fassanos shield cach other, 


then——even in horse stealing? 

‘¢N-o, reckon not. . But I -wouldn’t 
trust no sich fellow as Kamon. very fur. I 
don’t take much stock in none of ’em, no 
way.” 

‘‘But there must be some good men 
among them.” 

“Ves, I. reckon. lkely..they is—some. 
It’s almighty hard to find ’em, though. I 
aint never seen none of ’em. yit—an’ I’ve 
lived in this country nigh on twenty year.” 

‘¢And this man’s brother married a Span 
ish girl, and Spanish blood flows in the 
veins of the niece he has so tenderly reared.” 
Shelton mused, sinking into his favorite seat 
on the veranda. .‘‘ If the mother. shared 
this son’s sentiments—and I ‘suppose from 
what I have heard, that. she did—-it must 


have been uncommonly pleasant for the Span- 


ish girl. I wonder where this girl gets her 
marvelous beauty, for, by George, it is mar- 
velous. Certainly there is no beauty gone 
a begging in the rest of the family.” He 
lighted a fresh cigar, and his eyes wandered 
away to the dying sunset on the distant 
ocean. ‘‘ Her mother must have been pure 
as an angel and lovely as a Raphael ma- 
donna” going on with his musing. © ‘*Gad! 
What an ideal couple she and ‘Tom Carver 
would make. She is just his style too, 
How her brown eyes would gleam against 
his flashing blue ones, and how: her braids 
of copper would shine in contrast to his 
short black curls.. She is just the right 
height for such a great six-foot giant as Tom. 
‘A daughter of the gods, divinely: tall,’ and 
the rest of ‘ite Edna) Summers _ herself 
would pale in the light of this undiscovered 
luminary. I wonder,” puffing a dense blue 
cloud about his héad, ‘*I wonder if Edna 
does sometimes think of that moonlight 
night down by the waves, and of the hop at 
the Ocean House, and of the last waltz that 
we walked through down. under the silver 
maples on the lawn? Ah, well, I might 
have been a different man, if I could only 


live that summer over again—or if I had 


cot 
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known. And now—it is too late. Tomis_ see us all out. Marion’s quite a likely 
a good fellow—a royal good fellow. I can fellow since he’s bin to the Los Ang’les 


wish no greater good now than to live to see 
those two—the best man and the best wo- 
man in the world—happy together. And— 
yes—I could heartily wish them happiness. 
What does it matter. When I am gone, 
Tom and Edna will remember me kindly, 
and their children, perhaps—” We will not 
follow his musing beyond this point if you 


please. 


He sat there until the stars came out, and 
the air grew chill, and the crouching hills 
about the Hollow began to tumble into their 
strangely uncouth night shapes. 

Then he started up, as one awakes from 
sleep, and throwing away his megrims and 
his cigar together, turned to seek his room. 

A piping voice from the path beside the 
house arrested him: 

Tsay, Mr. Shelton!” 

‘¢ Well, Gov’nor? ” 

‘*’They’s a goin’ to be a dance up at the 
schoolhouse a Friday night.” 

And this was Thursday. 


X. 


A country dance. Shelton certainly an- 


ticipated a treat. It was not the Assembly 


Room at the Ocean House, to be sure— 


but after all perhaps he might see Eduarda 
ina ball-room. 

Newman broached the matter at breakfast 
table. 


reckon you wimmen folks want ter 


go to the dance ‘to-night ?” 


‘““Well, I -dunno: :.Seems.’s if.-I-never 


could git nowheres.”’ It was the plaintive 
drawl of Mrs. Newman. 

‘There is no reason why you should not, 
Aunt Mattie; Ki can certainly do the work 
lor one evening,” Eduarda said. 

“Well,” Newman went on, blissfully un- 
conscious. of all side remarks, wisht 
vou'd all git ready early an’ go. Marion 
Grimes was a sayin’ yesterday he’d like ter 
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Normal,” and he cast a covert glance 
Eduarda’s direction. ‘*‘ He tole me 
partic’lar,”” Jim resumed, ask Mr. Shel- 
ton here.” 

Shelton again smoked a cigar in the cool 
shadow of the passion vines after breakfast. 
Eduarda, dusting brush in hand and with 
some sort of gay woven cap covering her 
coppery braids, stood again in the door of 
the parlor. The girl seemed to take pecu- 
liar delight in disarranging the mechanical 
set of that state apartment. 

Shelton threw away his cigar as she came 
out upon the porch. So much of old-time 
courtesy had survived his latter-day breed- 
ing. 

Shall you attend the hop this evening, 
Miss Eduarda 

‘¢ Certainly,” she answered—and there 
was much more of decision in the answer 
than the simple question seemed at all to 
warrant. 
ple about her when she suspected him of a 


She always championed the peo- 
desire to ridicule them. ‘* You are going, 
of course ?” 
‘¢ Ah! 


ment at our uncouth antics, I dare say.” 


You anticipate intense amuse- 


~ Shelton was conscious that he did antici- 
pate amusement—and her quick intuition 
disconcerted him.- He was not accus- 
tomed to being disconcerted by women. 
‘It depends upon. the meaning which 
should be delight- 


ed to waltz with you--for I am certain that 


you give to the word. 


you waltz divinely.” 

Are you quite sure you are strong 
enough?” and again there was that air of 
longing indiiference. 

Quite.” 

‘And how do you know that I waltz at 

do not know it. I divine it—perhaps 
from your walk or your music.” 
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‘¢ Ah, well, I do waltz—a little.” 

Let it be the first, then.” 

As you like,” 
house. 

‘¢May I not have a schottische, also ?” 
He was not at all anx- 


turning to go into the 


raising his voice. 
ious that she should leave him. 

cannot promise so much as_ that.” 
She was well into the house. by this time. 
**T shall have no dearth of partners, I 
assure you——and it is not my way to accord 
too much to one cavalier.” 

‘* But I must have the schottische, you 
know.” 
lor, determined not to be_= shaken off. 
And I did: not know that you had a way’ 
at all.” 

This was a very near approach to a tangi- 


He had followed her into the par- 


ble impertinence— probably the nearest 
John Shelton had ever made. Let after 
events be his justification, if he need one. 
For an instant he saw a gleam of. blue fire 
in the brown eyes which flashed upon him. 
Then the eyes were veiled, and over the 
girl's face there stole a creamy shade of cold 
pallor. 

Pardon me, Mr. Shelton. I am about 
to dust this room. Perhaps you would 
breathe more freely in the open air.”’ 

She was distinctly angry, and showed it. 
Of course he bowed himself out. There 
was nothing else todo. © 

‘<’There is a devil of tropical passion in 
her somewhere,’ he muttered, making his 
shall 


rouse her occasionally, just to get a glimpse 


way down through the orchard. 
of him.” 

The most gentlemanly men_ have this 
With true 
masculine loftiness, they. consider them- 


weakness for playing with fire. 


selves above danger. 

Down by the drying-house Shelton came 
upon a most unusual scene. Mrs. New- 
man, her arm about the neck of the 
Gov nor, was conversing with her son ina 
Strangely 


low, confidential whisper. 


enough, the boy seemed not at all averse to 
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this kind of treatment. From. sheer sur- 
prise the man stopped to view this manifes- 
tation of sentiment by so very unsentimental 
a couple. The Gov’nor was the first to 
observe the intruder. 

«Oh, lemme go, maw,” he said, impa- 
tiently shaking off her arm. 

Mrs. Newman caught sight of Shelton, 
and started back blushing, as one who was 
caught in the commission of some grave 
enormity—and in a manner peculiarly his 
own, the Gov’nor explained: 

‘‘She’s a tryin’ ter git me to fetch that 
there big calf of a Lou Grimes, to the dance 
to-night. Maw she’s always a lallygaggin’ 
‘round me that a way when she wants me to 
do some awful thing.” 

Pending the explanation, Mrs. Newman 
made her escape to the house, and Ki, in 
shrill falsetto, summoned the family to din- 
ner, the midday meal. 

Eduarda, in bright calico, was particularly 
gracious, and Mrs. Newman was unwontedly 
silent at table. She even seémed to have 
forgotten her customary plaint over the 
‘©poar quality of the vittels.” She could 
not get that encounter at the dry-house out 
of her mind and, try as he might to put her 
at ease, she stammered and reddened pain- 
fully whenever she encountered the kindly 
twinkling eye of her guest. 

Certainly the meal needed no apology, 
save, perhaps, for its tendency to superin- 
duce dyspepsia. 

At the head ofthe table there was a round 
of beef—rich and juicy—and in the dish with 
it, piles on piles of brown sweet potatoes. 
Then there were potatoes broken up with 
string beans ; and green peas with milk, and 
new . potatoes; and great wedges of cold 
boiled ham; and fried chicken, Southern 
style ; and hot biscuit, light and flaky ; and 
pickles and catsups ;-and pats of yellow but- 
ter; and tea and coffee, thick with yellow 
cream ; and lemon pie; and. green apple 
pie ; and iced pound cake ; and, to crown 
all, big saucers of Lawton blackberries, fairly 
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smothered in cream and sugar. 

Shelton sighed as he gazed upon the 
spread—for all of these things were in sight 
at once, served in heavy, much-nicked 
(Jueensware upon the snowiest of linen; and 
Ki, in spotless white, with shining queue 
deftly curled upon the top of his head, 
smiled a Celestial welcome upon the invalid. 

It was left for Jim Newman to apologize 
for the food this time, and right well did he 
perform his duty as host. <A dinner is not 
a dinner in Sleepy Hollow unless it be seas- 
oned with an apology. Of course in such 
cases, the guest is expected to temper these 
excuses with most extravagant praise of the 
viands set before him. The apologies are 
offered, in fact, to give occasion for the 
flattery. 

Unfortunately for his popularity, perhaps, 
Shelton was. unused to this custom, and 
had grown accustomed tov swallow his food 
and the apologies together, in silence. 


Table conversation as such, aside from 


praises and excuses, never began until the 
meal was well-nigh ended. 

Now, as he finished his second dish of 
berries, Jim Newman pushed his chair back 
trom the table and remarked: 

Pears to me like them [Lawtons hain’t 
sweet enough.” 

‘‘Bellies heap sweet,” Ki -said, grinning 
trom ear to ear, and reaching over Shelton’s 


‘shoulder with a rusty fork to sample the 


contents of that gentleman’s berry dish. 

Mrs. Newman had served the Gov’nor the 
same way only yesterday. 

“Ki!” again there was.a gleam of blue 
fre in Eduarda’s. bronze eyes. ‘* How dare 
vou, sir! Ieave the room !” 

Ki departed for the kitchen—still blandly 
smiling. It is a peculiarity of certain of his 
race. that nothing disturbs their outward 
serenity. 

‘*The impertinence of that fellow is un- 
bearable,” Eduarda said. Let me. get 
you a fresh dish of berries, Mr. Shelton.” 

‘Well, I dunno,” Newman remarked. 


‘*T reckon you wimmin folks spiles ’ima 
heap, an’ like’s not he seen some one else 
do that way. Air you all agoin’ to the 
dance to-night ?” 

‘¢ Well, I reckon I will. Tain’t got no 
clothes to wear, neither.”’ 

‘¢ Oh, shucks !” said the Gov’nor. ‘** Go 
jist as you air. ‘They won’t none o’ them 
young fellers up an’ run off with you, ‘’t 
ain’t likely.” 

The Gov’nor -had not yet forgiven his 
mother for compromising him in the eyes of 
the boarder. - 

By this time Shelton felt his curiosity 
in regard to the dance more than ever 
He wanted to see the Span- 
ish girls dance—for he had heard long 
ago of their grace-—-and then there 
was his desire to see Eduarda in a ball- 
room. Insensibly he had begun comparing 
her with Edna Summers, and now he de- 
sired to carry out In all things the parallel 
he had drawn. Of course he realized that 
allowance must be made for surroundings 
and advantages and worldly ignorance. 
‘Throughout the whole affair he was just—a 
true gentleman. A country school-house 
was not the Assembly Room of the Ocean 


awakened. 


House, he knew, nor could a crowd of far-' 


mers and their families: out for a summer 
evening’s merry-making be in any way com- 
pared to the people who frequent the fash- 
ionable resorts along the Atlantic Coast; 
but there was yet enough similiarity in cir- 
cumstances for his purpose. 

Eduarda came down into the parlor after 
tea that evening—supper, they called it, and 
made it as elaborate a meal as the mid-day 
dinner. 

Under the passion vine Shelton was 
smoking his usual after-supper cigar, but it 
was different to-night. He was in full eve- 
ning dress—a survival of his society wardrobe 
—and, instead of watching the dying lights 
upon the western hills,’ he sat where he 
could command a_ perfect view into the 
lighted apartment. 
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The girl came forward from a side door 
and stood just under the’ peari-shaded 
swinging lamp. Even Edna Summers could 
not have entered a room with more sweep- 
ing elegance of grace. And yet. the girl 
was over-dressed. Shelton felt it instinct- 
ively, though he could not for his life have 
told where the fault lay. The costume was 
of delicate yet rich blue, under some fleecy 
material that floated down about her like 
mist—and as she turned, he saw that her 
hair fell down upon her shoulders like long 
sun rays piercing a cloud. cor- 
sage was cut high in the neck, but the 
sleeves were short, showing six inches of a 
shapely arm like polished ivory, and about 
each slender wrist was twined a silver ser- 
pent. There was silver twined in the hair, 
and clasped ,at the throat—but no ornament 
marred the shell-pink of the ears. 

‘* How do I look?” she said, catching 
the eye of the watcher from thé outer dark- 
ness. 

‘«Charmingly, of course. You know 
that.” 

‘© How do I know it, sir?” 

‘«<When was ever woman who did. not 
know herself well dressed ?” A mocking 
laugh was sher answer, as she went from 
the room to don her wraps. 


XT. 


A low, pine-ceiled room, long and. nar- 
row, with its windows all upon the southern 
side, lighted by innumerable sperm candles 
stuck into rude tin sconces about the walls, 
and with a floor of smooth pine boards, 
plentifully coated with shavings of paraffine 
to be reduced by hurrying ‘feet to a waxen 
polish. A single row. of chairs. around 
about the sides of the. room-—and, at the 
eastern end, upon a slightly raised platform 
a dusky violinist flanked by still. duskier 
guitarist, each one tuning his instrument. — 

Seated in the chairs about the room were 


healthy, rosy-cheeked lasses——from fairest, 


blue-eyed Saxon to darkest, olive-brown 
daughters of the soil——in all manner of. at- 
tire; comfortable-looking, smiling matrons 
and stately sehoras; big girls and little 
girls of assorted colors and in various stages 
of sleepiness. Grouped about the doors on 
either side of the room. were men—-old 
men and young men, middle-aged men and 
callow boys—~in ‘‘store clothes” and_tailor- 
made suits, homespun and Scotch. tweed, 
short coats and frock coats, overcoats and 
dusters, great coats and no coats. There 
Were dancing pumps and congress gaiters, 
Oxford ties and stogy boots, high-heeled 
calfskins and laced slippers. 

Tum ! tum-ti-tum !tum ! went the guitar; 
squeak ! squeak ! squeak ! went the violin, 
as the Newman family. party, leaving their 
wraps in the little cloak-room, swept. into 
the hall. 

Mr. and. Mrs. James) Newman--he in 
business suit of gray tweed, very uncomfort- 
ably new ; she in trailing robe of silver gray 
poplin, very comfortably new-—came first. 
Then the Gov’nor, who found a lodgment 
with the boys and men at the door—where 
his father soon joined him. | Lastly, Shel- 
ton and Eduarda-—-the dress suit of the 
former attracting scarcely less attention than 
the elaborate toilet of his partner ; certainly 
it attracted less remark than did his very 
simple action of sitting down beside his lady 
after seating her. ; 

sitting down beside one’s lady and 
openly conversing with her before the entire 
crowd was a social innovation in the Sleepy 
Hollow country ; anda swallow-tailed coat 
Was an innovation also. Combined, they 
Were a cataclysm. 

Possibly, had Shelton attempted either 
one of these two. things, he would have 
been mobbed. Successfully carrying through 
both of them, the one neutralized the other, 
and he became an object of admiration 
not unmixed with awe. 

It requires a cOurageous man _ to. brave 
the public sentiment of even a rural com- 
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munity—and if the braving be done uncon- 
sciously perhaps the courage is of even finer 
quality than ordinary. 

poor thing don’t know no better,” 
Mrs. Grimes whispered to the neighbor on 
the right. tenderfeet 1s) awful 
cuys.” ‘They could forgive much to a ten- 
derfoot-—a kindly tolerance caught from 
their Spanish neighbors, perhaps--and an 
invalid is always privileged. 


Bless you, they knew. well enough. that. 


he was an invalid.. His pale cheeks and 
hectic color betrayed him—-and what does 
not a country community know concerning 
the affairs of its neighbors ? 

But the music has struck up——low, sensu- 
ous; dreamy, breathing of palm trees and 
the passionate languor of the tropics. <A 
young man in trim cutaway coat of gray, 
delicate lavender trousers and almost pain- 
fully high-heeled boots, steps into the mid- 
dle of the floor and announces, in a 
voice that seems to come from somewhere 
under the high bridge of a very prominent 
hooked nose: 

‘* Partners for a.waltz!-’ 

‘*Who- is the master of ceremonies 2?” 
Shelton. says, arising and offering his arm 
to Eduarda. 

Oh, that .Marion “Grimes.” 
She arose and stood beside him. 

‘© Ah ! the graduate of the Normal School. 


He seems possessed cf) much assurance.” 


His arm was about her waist now, one of 


the rose-leaf hands was upon his shoulder, 
and he, had taken the’ disengaged one in 
one of his. 

‘Bah! A conceited puppy ! I detest 
him,” 

There is no conceivable reason. why this 
remark should) make John Shelton’s. heart 
beat a trifle faster—and yet it had pre- 


-Cisely that effect. 


But the charm of that sensuous music was 
upon. him—breathing of tropic birds, and 
Waving, feathery palms, and cool, dense tor- 
ests and passionate languor—dand in_ perfect 
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rhythm they were floating around the room. 


Candles and people were whirling about them 
—off into infinite space. The dreamy lan- 
guor of the music seemed to enter his blood. 
He floated in air—tireless asa stormy petrel. 
Certainly the girl was a divine waltzer. For 
once intuition was correct... He no longer 
heard the music. It had entered him. It 
was a part of his life. He felt it. The blaze 
of the candles gleamed soft. as an electric 
chandelier—the walls expanded—the ceiling 
rose——and it was Edna Summers resting so 
lightly upon his arm, and they were floating 
out together into an eternity of melody and 
moonlight. How the music throbbed and 
died and rose again, flowing ever onward like 
a river warm with tropic life! 

Crash! The. dream was broken, for a 
great lumbering couple, careening from side 
to side like a catamaran in a head wind, had 
collided with the dreamers, knocking the 
breath and the charm of the music out of 
them together. 

Now that it was over, Shelton found him- 
self very nearly exhausted. 

‘¢ You waltz—like an angel,” he said to 
his. companion. ‘* My divination was cor- 
fect.” 

Eduarda was panting, but happy. It was 
odd how slight a thing from pleased 
her. ‘She made no reply to his compliment 
—not even thanks—and Shelton turned to 
watch the couples—some half dozen or so— 
who were whirling about him. 

There was the usual proportion of graceful 
dancers—the usual number of gasping, pant- 
ing, blundering, ungraceful leviathans. One 
or two dusky maidens, graceful as Undine, 
glided over -the floor and lifted upward 
to their partners deep brown eyes into 
which the very spirit of the music had 
entered. Stand aside here! Across the 
room, backward and forward, in long leaps 
like a kangaroo, came Marion Grimesand a 
fair-haired partner. ‘The lavender trousers 
are confused inextricably with a flouncing 
skirt of white-—and the little bobbed tails of 
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the cut-away coat are flapping up and down 
incessantly like nothing so much as a pair 
of animated  flails. 
odiously ungraceful is that nondescript thing 


which has been dignified with the title of. 


‘*hop waltz!” Hop it is, most certainly— 
but waltz ! no maniac in his wildest dreams 
ever conceived of such a form of waltzing as 
this. Verily, Eduarda shines a very queen 
of the dance in this crowd. 

Shelton bent down to her : 

‘¢Let us go on. It isa sin to lose this.’ 

The girl had forgotten his illness, forgot- 


‘ten everything, in the charm of the music 


and the touch of his hand upon her. Again 
the music was throbbing in their veins, and 
they were gliding on and on—out into a 
future of longing pleasure and_ passionate 
pain. 

The music ceased suddenly, and the dance 
was ended. leaning upon the back of 
Eduarda’s chair, Shelton felt a deathly faint- 
ness come over him. ‘The stimulus of the 
music and the magnetism of her touch were 
withdrawn—and this was the reaction. But 
he cannot go yet. 

‘* Partners for a quadrille!” comes from 
the lofty nose above the lavender trousers— 
and Shelton stood up for a duty dance be- 
side Mrs. Newman, 

He saw the couples ranging themselves 
in long lines facing each other on opposite 
sides of the room, and cast a. quick inter- 
rogative glance toward his partner. 

‘<Tt’s a Spanish quadrille, I reckon,” 
Mrs. Newman said, answering his glance. 

Opposite them the diminutive Gov’nor 
was bowing before a large lady in black—a 
six-footer weighing three hundred if a pound. 


‘See that there boy a dancin’ with ole. 


Mis’ Grimes,” said the fond parent. ‘‘I'll 
bet she ast him.’ 

A tall man, heavily bearded, had mounted 
the barrel beside the musicians, the music 


struck up and the tall man shouted in sten- 


torlan tones: 


“Right and left! Balance yer part- 
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How detestable—how 
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ners! Ladies’ chain! Balance yer partners! 
Swing!” Shelton found himself swung and 
swung by each lady in succession until his 
head was fairly spinning, ‘Then his _part- 
ner came to him again, the music ceased 
and there was a breathing spell. 

The music began again. The stentorian 
voice of the prompter was again heard: 

First couple polka around!” and. the 


Gov'nor and his three-hundred pounder go 


about in lively style. ‘‘ First’ gentleman 
The Gov’nor drops the levia- 


They join 


cross Over!”’ 
than and comes to Shelton. 
hands behind Mrs. Newman’s_ back, each 
taking one. of her hands. ‘* Forward threes 
along the line.” Back, turning Mrs. New- 
man and throwing their joined hands in 
front of her. ‘Then forward again, bringing 
Mrs. Newman's arms into theirs by a simple 
turn. ‘They clap their hands—and_ the 
leviathan is bearing down upon them. In 
an instant she has seized the Gov’nor—and 
all about them giddy couples are whirling 
to places. 

Again the music ceased for an instant. 
Then it began again. 

‘¢ Balance yer partners! 
Next!” and each gentleman drops back to 
the lady next behind him. So they go un- 
tilthey regain theiroriginal partners. ‘‘Once 
and a half around!”” Mrs. Newman locks her 
right elbow into that of Shelton and whirls 
him around. ‘hen the next lady seizes 
him by the other elbow and whirls him in 
So it goes——right 


All promenade! 


the opposite direction. 
elbow and left elbow-——around the circle, 
‘*All join hands! Molinetto!” In an instant 
the lavender trousers have broken the ring 
and their wearer 1s hopping up and down 
toward the center of the room, pulling the 
line after him. He approaches a lady and 
gentleman and, ducking his head, dives 
under their clasped hands. All the dancers 
follow Kim, ducking their heads. In and 
out he goes, hopping backward and forward, 
through here and under there, twisting and 
turning the long line of dancers about in 
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well-nigh inextricable confusion——but, no 
matter how intricate the twist and turn, 
never breaking hands and never ceasing hop- 
ping. ‘* Balance yer partners! Swing!” and 
all at once the line breaks up and the dan- 
cers are again whirling about to places. 
‘¢Grand right an’ left! Promenade! Seats!” 
The queer quadrille is ended. 

Shelton, thoroughly exhausted, excused 
himself and feed the Gov’nor to drive him 
home—but long after he had smoked a cigar 
to quiet his nerves, and long after he had 
sought his restless pillow, the dreamy music 
of that waltz was ringing in his ears, and 
he felt again the throb of longing that swept 


Our Forests. 


over him as the warm wealth of her bronze 
hair brushed against his breast. 
Even in dreaming his body swayed to 


the rhythm of the music—and in the morn- 


ing, arising unrefreshed from fitful slumber, 
he caught himself muttering to his ten by 
twelve inch looking glass. 

‘¢ Edna Smmers never in her life can 
reach the perfection of poetic motion that 
is born in this girl.” 

He did not-say, as an Oriental would 
have done, that one woman’s step was to 
the other’s as the. waving of palm _ branches 
to the stately swaying of tall pines. 

S. WV. Sheridan, Jr. 


[CONTINUED IN NEXT NUMBER. ] 


OUR FORESTS. 


The California State Board of Forestry 1s 
now engaged in making an accurate forest 
map anda complete report on the condition 
of the forests of California. Weare also us- 
ing every effort to stop the fires that do our 
forests so much damage, and the stealing of 
timber from the School Sections of the pub- 
lic domain. 

We are much hampered in our work by 
the indifference of the people and by the 
lack of officers and men to carry out our 
wishes. ‘he Forest map and report re- 
quired an engineer and» assistants, whom 
we were obliged to take without any forest 
training. But the energy and interest they 
have thus far shown in the work will, we 
trust, compensate for their lack of technical 
training. 

Our plan and work strain our finances 
greatly, and unless further aid is given us 
by the next legislature we shall be unable 
to complete our map. ‘This year’s report 
will contain a forest map of those portions 
of the State that we shall have thus far sur- 
veyed. It was deemed best to do well what 


we could, rather than to make a hasty and 


inaccurate map, which would necessarily be 
largely based on guess work. 
Nowhere in the United States is a preser- 


vation of the watersheds from undue denu- 


dation, and the forests. from waste and the 
destruction of their reproductive power, so 
essential as in that part west of and includ- 
ing the Rocky Mountain Range. Califor- 
nia is especially likely to be greatly injured, 
if not altogether ruined as a home for any 
considerable population, if proper measures 
are not taken to preserve her forests and 
watersheds. ‘The State has two great ranges 
of mountains running through its length, 
with many minor rahges near them or con- 
necting them. trom these mountains, 
where the snow and rain are precipitated, 
come the streams and rock-veins containing 
We depend 
largely on these for irrigation. In some 
parts of the country irrigation is absolutely 
necessary for the support of the present pop- 
ulation, to say nothing of that which is to 
come. ‘This water is also needed for stock, 


the water of our springs. 
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for domestic use, and for the supply of cities. 
Our Jong dry season demands a perennial 
supply of water forthe farms, fruit orchards, 
and cities. ‘The existence of this supply 
depends on the preservation of the recep- 
tive power of the mountains for water. 
This again depends on these mountains 
being covered with trees and brush to at- 
tract the rain and so detain it after and as 
it falls as to: allow the water to. penetrate 
into the ground and rocks, from which. it 
can emerge slowly and duringa long period. 
The trees also prevent the too sudden 


melting of the snow, which is itself a reser- 


voir much depended on for. irrigation in 


California. 

Without our forests the extremes of heat 
and cold, of flood and drought, of 
wind, would) be ‘far greater than. now. 
Thus the lovely climate: of California, on 
which the prosperity of the State so much 
depends, would be injured by a continuance 
of the present improvidence in forest man- 
agement. | 

No state is more Hable to the creation of 
terrible and destructive torrents than Cal- 
ifornia, with its long dry season and_ steep 
Sierras. If the mountains be denuded of 
their present covering of verdure, torrents 
must form, taking off the soil and rocks to 
cover the valley farms and destroy them. 

A supply of Jumber and firewood in per- 
petuity should be provided by a reasonable 
exploitation of the forests, which now. are 
being deprived by fireand wasteful methods 
of their reproductive capacity—not as yet 
in all parts of California, but very generally 
in the south and east of the State. 

It may not be uninteresting to know 
what forest denudation, only now beginning 
in earnest, is doing in California. I con- 
dense the following from an account of 
the phenomena of the floods of January 
1886 and their significance, written by 
myself at the time tora local paper. 

These floods. were very damaging in 
Southern California. ‘The bridges and a 


{> 


$1c,000 dike in Los Angeles, together with 
many houses and five human beings, were 
swept away. The railroads were damaged 
and destroyed at. the Tejungas and 
in the Soledad, Cajon, and © ‘Temecula 
passes, and our local road lost culverts, 
had embankments damaged, and _ also 
had its passenger station washed away. 
These larger losses by flood were not the 
only ones. ‘There were losses amongst the 
farmers and orchardists of land and _ soil, 
caused by washes and cuts. Streams took 
new courses. and these washes and- cuts oc- 
curred Where water never before ran. 

‘The causes of such unexpected rushes of 
water, sand, and boulders as then took 
place in the San. Gabriel ‘River, in. the 
Soledad; and the two Tejungas, are worthy 
of attention. ‘Then the causes of all those 
entirely new water courses that have been 
formed within three years in the San Fer- 
nando, San Rafael, and San Gabriel valleys, 
and on the recently opened lands near the 
Mojave desert, should be studiedand done 
away with. If these causes are allowed to 
increase as they have done during the last 
three years, then, judging by. the damage 
done within that time, a serious and 
permanent destruction of values will take 
place in this country. Many lands now 
producing and paying taxes will do so no 
longer. Many families now well off will 
live to see their property swept out of exist- 
ence. 

What are these causes ? 

About six years ago I settled in the San 
Gabriel Valley. The road to’ my ranch 
from Los *xgeles passed through what is 
now the town of Pasadena (then consisting 
of one store, a school-hotée, and a number 


of orchards). ‘The road. passe 
the San Pasquale ranch, most of which was 
then used to pasture sheep. At that time 
between the Arroyo Seco and. Precipica 
Canon there was not a single water course, 
not one place where, through pebbles or 
cuts, a water channel could be recognized. 
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During my residence, until less than three 
years ago, no water ever ran across the San 
Pasquale ranch between the points named. 
While these lands enjoyed an immunity 
from torrents, the foothills and mesas were 
covered with native growths of brush and 
chapparal, scrub oaks, greasewood, sage 
brush, and so forth. Every succeeding year 
hasseen more of this covering removed from 
the land by clearing or by fire, until now 
nearly all the mesas are completely bare of 
verdure. ‘Trees and bushes, and in fact all 
vegetable growths, have a great power of 
holding rain water and retarding its flow 
until it has time to sink into the earth. 
The leaves, twigs, and branches intercept 
the rain-drops and diminish their force. 
- The roots, and the fallen leaves and sticks, 
hold back the water and divide its currents. 
Besides this, these impediments protect the 
soil so that it does not cut; thus the water 
does not get into well defined channels 
where it can concentrate its force. ‘The 
humus, or soil of the forest and brush land, 


has remarkable powers of absorbing mois-. 


ture. Itis like a sponge in this respect, a 
quality of the greatest importance to. peren- 
nial springs. ‘Thus the destruction of the 
bushes has caused another change. ‘The 
rains that were formerly absorbed on these 
lands are no longer taken in. ‘Torrents 
have been born; orchards, vineyards, roads, 
fields, and fences, formerly safe, and ‘which 
no one ever thought exposed to floods, have 
been damaged, partially destroyed, or alto- 
gether washed away. 

Three winters ago a torrent, now very 
plain, crossed for the first’ time ~ several 
orchards and ranches in this vicinity. Win- 
ter before last, though the rains were so 
light, this torrent ran several times. | Last 
Winter the heavy rains caused much. injury 
along its line.» Orange trees and Kedges 
were rooted up and carried off. In some 
places, deep gullies were cut, in others sand 
and gravel were deposited, in one or two 
places to the extent of several feet in thick- 
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ness. Moreover; the torrent now cut farther 
and reached the county road where it was 
joined by anothernew water course. ‘This new 
one came down the Villa road to the Mis- 
sion, tearing the road to pieces as it came: 
The two. joined washed away many lemon 
trees, and injured or carried off fences and 
gates. Thence they went on, cutting deep gul- 
lies in a road that connected several residents 
with the school-house of the district, mak- 
ing it completely impassable; then devastated 
a pasture field, cut up the main road from 
Rose’s and the St. Anita to the Mission, and 
seriously injured lands below this road. 

Another torrent on the San Pasquale 
came down Allen Street, cutting the lands 
of several residents, and crossing Villa 
Avenue made that avenue impassable. Two 
more crossed the same roads, by different 
channels; and farther east, where land own- 
ers had cleared the foothill lands extensively, 
several torrents originated that went on 
down into the valley, injuring the lands of 
a number of men, besides tearing the 
county road into holes and ditches that 
made it dangerous to travel. | 

On the upper part of this district I have 
had for some years a ditch bringing water 
out of Precipica Canon to irrigate my 
lower lands. ‘This ditch ran along a’ bluff 
that, had no cut or marks of a stream pass- 
ing over it. Three winters ago a cut began 
which obliged me to bridge witha flume 
the chasm made. Last winter it was more 
deeply cut by what must have been a large 
body of water, Which rolled out great 
boulders, dropped my flume bridge and left 
a great projecting talus of glittering rock 
where before no such. thing was seen. 

These water cuts are new in the country. 
If they have not resulted from the lessening of 
the power of the upper lands to hold water by 
the removal of the brush, then what has 
caused them? It cannot. be heavier rains 
than formerly, because ‘winter before last 
there. was a small rainfall, still that year 
water ran in these new torrent beds. 
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The burning of the brush and forests on 
the watershed of the Soledad has been fol- 


lowed by floods that have been so destructive 


to the railroad as to interrupt travel and in 
fact all communication for considerable 
lengths of time. One stock raiser from 
Ravenna set fire last year to the forests in 
the Sierra Madre Mountains, in this water 
shed, to improve his range, he said.  Sev- 
eral ‘hunters from San Gabriel were witnesses 
of the affair. So the watershed of the Sol- 
edad does not hold water as well as it used to. 

The two Tejungas are in the same condi- 
tion. Greater bodies of sand, boulders, and 
water come down them than before; conse- 
quently great injury has been done to farms, 
and the railroad embankments and bridges, 
renewed and strengthened from the previous 
floods, were last winter again washed away. 
Within the last few years the water-sheds of 
these streams have been denuded of tim- 
ber and trees for the brick kilns and fires of 
Los Angeles, while wasteful and unscientific 
methods of cutting: have prevented a new 
growth. “Fires from carelessness, and often 
willfully set, have destroyed still more of the 
native growth, 

The attention of the Los Angeles Board 
of ‘Trade was some time ago called to the 
consequences of the wasteful and thought- 
less destruction of the covering of the 
mountains around us. It was urged that 
our mountains are so steep as to be totally 
unavailable for agriculture and for the most 
part for everything, except attracting and 
distributing moisture. ‘This, their only use, 
should not be destroyed and the blessing of 
wooded hill and perennial springs changed 
to the curse of bleak, rocky peaks and dried 
up fountains. ‘The rains from such peaks 
would descend in torrents, devastating the 
country with sand, rocks, and water. What 
is verdant plain and fertile orchard now 
would then be beds of glittering gravel. 
After the meeting several gentlemen spoke 
to me of the importance of this matter, 
among others a large real estate dealer Mr. 


M. L. Wicks, a very keen business man. 
‘He told me that the preceding summer some 
three thousand acres of land belonging to. 
him in the Tejunga Valley were burned 
over, and brush and trees on the mountain 
sides destroyed. ‘The rains of last winter 
came down from. these bared mountain 
flanks, washed out land, and made barrancas 
that are impassable for teams, where no 
Water-marks were before known. This in 
one year. He thought action should be 
taken to put an end to such criminal care- 
lessness as is shown in our annually destruc- 
tive mountain fires. Mr. Frank A. Gibson 
spoke similarly. Mr. E. IT. Wright, the 
county surveyor, than whom no one is bet- 
ter able to judge, took the same view and said 
that during the preceding summer a fire had 
been started on the San Rafael ranch,which 
burned over a mountain behind some of his 
land. ‘That winter a torrent came down 
that washed away three acres of his property 
in a place where there was no track before. 

The same facts have been observed all 
along the foot hills and mesas of the San 
Gabriel ‘Valley... Mr..-P. Washburn, of 
the Los Angeles //eva/d, who owns four 
hundred acres in the southern. end of Kern 
County, this side of the Tehachapi, tells 
me that a similar state of things is going on 
in that section. He travels over that coun- 
try in going to his place, and he says that 
summer. before last alone, probably owing 
to the large influx of settlers, 50,000 acres of 
brush and forest land were burned off on 
the north side of the. Sierra Madre range, 
from the Cajon Pass west to the mountains 
where he is. Consequent upon this the 
Water Is Cutting gullies in numerous. places 
and is running. during the rains in, danger- 
ous and destructive torrents. He spoke of 
one instance on the Cottonwood Creek 
where aman had ten acres of corn land 
swept away by a new torrent that originated 
in a twice burned off mountain. 

Torrents caused great damage last winter 
in San Luis Obispo, Ventura, San Bernar- 
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dino, and San Diego Counties. All of 
these have been much denuded of brush 
and timber within the last two or three years. 
[ published some time since a very instruct- 
ive letter from Mr. Canfield on the results 
of. burning off the watershed of Mission 
Creek inSanta Barbara. ‘The winter floods 
were greatly increased in intensity. | Bowl- 
ders and sand were brought down, filling the 
water company’s dam, which had not before 
happened, and this occurred over and over 
again. In summer, on the other hand, the 
perennial character of the stream nearly 
left it, and its waters were seriously dimin- 
ished. The wooded mountain was trans- 
formed from an evergreen hill into a mass 
of repulsive rock, the soil from which had 
been carried off to injure property below. 

The water from the mesa clearings Is a 
pretty serious thing, but it can be handled 
and. it must be looked after and _ given 
courses least injurious to the community. 
But. when it comes to the mountains, no 
necessity exists for creating torrents from 
them. There is no use to the community 
nor to any individual in burning the. brush 
and destroying the forests. On the contrary 
such acts do incalculable injury. ‘The tor- 
rents that have already increased so much 
or come newly into being are nothing, not a 
lly patch, to what we must see if the present 
criminal destruction is The 
present torrents have arisen from the denu- 
level country. 


unchecked. 


dation of comparatively 
What it will be when the mountains are 
bared, as they certainly soon will be at the 
present rate, we-can only judge by what has 
taken place in foreign countries. | 
Whole districts in Asia have become des- 
erts. Most of Palestine, once rich with its 
cedars of Lebanon, and flowing in milk and 
honey, is now a desert. Its trees were cut, 
its springs dried up, and its valleys were made 
sterile. Spain, once so well forested, has now 
scarcely any trees. Its mountains, bare and 
barren, glare at the sky, but in revenge Spain 
has plenty of fine deserts. The population 
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of that country, like that of most of Asia, 
has decreased and its tax paying power has 
diminished. 

The same is true of Italy, Austria, Ger- 
Surrell in 
des Hautes 


many, and especially France. 
his ‘* tude sur les Torrents 
Alpes” says: 

“Several persons have told me that they have 
lost flocks of sheep by straying in the forests of 
Mont Auroux, which covered the flanks of the 
mountain from La Cluse to Agneres. These de- 
clivities are now as bare as the palm of the hand. 
The ground upon the steep mountains being bared 
of trees and the underwood killed by the grazing of 
horned cattle, sheep, and goats, every depression 
becomes a water course.” 

Again, on page 153: 

‘Every storm gives rise to a torrent.” “ Exam- 
ples of such are shown which, though not three 
years old, have laid waste the finest fields of their 
valleys, and whole villages have narrowly escaped 
heing swept into the ravines formed in the course 
of a few hours. Sometimes the flood pours in a 
sheet over the surface, without ravine or even bed, 
and ruins extensive grounds, which are abandoned 
forever.” 
- Arthur Young, one of the most attentive 
observers who has left memoirs of his travels, 
wrote in 1789 a description of the country 
about Barcelonette in France. He says, as 
cited by Marsh, ‘* The hill pastures feed a 
million of sheep, besides large herds of other 
cattle ;’ and he adds ‘‘ With such a soil and 
in such a climate we are not to suppose a 
country barren because it is mountainous. 
Fhe valleys I have visited are generally beau- 
tiful.” In 1806 Hericart de Thury said of 
the valley of Embrun in France: | ‘‘ In this 


magnificent valley Nature has been prodigal - 


of her gifts. Its inhabitants have blindly 
reveled in her favors and fallen asleep in 
the midst of her profusion.” | 

Now let us see what has happened to 
these beautiful countries after the trees and 
undergrowth on the mountains were de- 


stroyed. Blanc, a celebrated French polit- 
ical economist, in a memoir published in 
1843, says: 

“The clear, brilliant Alpine sky of Embrun, of 
Gap, of Barcelonette, and of Digne, .which for 
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months is without a cloud, produces drouths inter- 
rupted only by diluvial rains, like those of the 
tropics. The abuse of the right of pasturage and 
the felling of the woods have stripped the soil of 
all its grass and all its trees; and the scorching 
sun bakes it to the consistence of porphyry. When 
moistened by the rain, as it has neither support nor 
cohesion, it rolls down to the valleys sometimes in 
floods resembling black, vellow, or reddish) mud, 
sometimes in streams of pebbles and even huge 
blocks of stone, which pour down with a frightful 
roar, and in their swift course exhibit the most 
convulsive movements. The elements of destruc- 
tion are increasing in. violence. The devastation 
advances in geometrical progression as the higher 
slopes are bared of their wood and the ruin from 
above, to use) the words of a peasant, helps to 
Thie Alps of Proy- 


In the more equa- 


hasten the desolation below. 
ence present a terrible aspect. 
ble climate of Northern France,one can form no con. 
ception of thosé mountain gorges where not even a 
bush can be found to shelter a bird; where at 
most, the wanderer sees in summer here and there 
a withered lavender; where all the springs are 
dried up; and where adead silence, hardly broken 
by the hum of an insect, prevails. But if a storm 
breaks forth, masses of water suddenly shoot from 
the mountain jheights into the shattered culfs, 
waste without irrigation, deluge without refreshing 
the soil they overflow in their swift descent,and leave 
it even more seared than it was for want of moist- 
ure. Manat last retires from the fearful desert, 
and I have the’ present season, found not a living 
soul in districts) where I remember to have enjoyed 
hospitality thirty vears ago.” 

Thus we have the evidence of accurate 
observers as to the beauty and productive- 
ness of this part of France and we have 
also the testimony of scientific men as to 
the desolation that now reigns in these dis- 
tricts, which has followed the destruction ot 
the forests and undergrowth. Marsh shows 
that the denudation of the mountains in 
Provence did not commence until the close 
of the fifteenth century. At that time 
Provence was |the wealthiest and most cele- 
brated part of France. In the sixteenth 
century the destruction of forests was great. 
In the seventeenth we see the statistics 
changing. Marsh says: 

“There was an alarming decrease both in the 
wealth and in the population of Upper Provence 
and. Dauphiny, although by the clearing of the 


Dee. 


forests, a greater area of plow land and pasturage 
had been added to the soil before reduced to culti- 


vation. It was found, in fact, that. the augmented 
violence of the torrents had swept away or buried 
in sand and gravel. more land than. had re- 
claimed by clearing; and the taxes computed by 
fires or habitations underwent. several successive 
reductions in consequence of the gradual abandon- . 
ment of the wasted soil by its starving occupants.” 


The physical decay of the uplands was 
such that considerable tracts were deserted 
altogether, and in Upper Provence the fires 
(or habitations) which in 1471 counted 897, 
were reduced to 747 in 1699, to 728 In 
1733, and to 635 in 1776, and this while 
those parts of France not subject to torrents 
Were rapidly increasing In wealth and popu- 
lation. 

Provence, in climate and soil, is very like 
Southern California. Causes in active 
operation here have injured the whole. of 
that once fertile and beautiful country, and 
altogether ruined much of it. ‘hese causes 
ought to be suppressed and stopped. The 
people of France have long since recognized 
the value of forests as holders and distribu- 
tors of moisture as well as for other pur- 
poses, and they havea well regulated system 
of forest preservation, whereby the products 
of the forest are used, and bring in a vast 
revenue of from two to three dollars. per 
acre a year, and still the cutting. is. so 
regulated as to insure a new growth and 
prevent the birth of torrents... A sensible 
and progressive people like the Americans 
should certainly not wait for ruin and deso- 
lation’ to force us to. enormously expensive 
reforestation, which would still leave the 
productive lands destroyed forever desert. 

The fires around” Pasadena San 
Gabriel Valley summer before last were near- 
ly continuous for several months. © “Two very 
senseless ones started in the Arroyo Seco. 
These fires in the mountains not only do 
damage in drying up springs and water sup- 
plies, and increasing torrents, but they also 
materially increase and make excessive the 
heat and dryness of our summers, and es- 
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pecially of the autuntn months. The air is 
made artificially dry and _ irritating, and 
vegetation 1s injured. 

Mr. John E. Jackson, for many years the 
county surveyor of Ios Angeles, who in his 
long residence has. become: officially ac- 
guainted. with every mile of this and. the 
adjoining counties, recently made at my 
instance, a thorough map of the forest and 
brush lands of Los Angeles, San Bernardino, 
anda part of San Diego counties.’ In 
speaking of his experience Southern 
California, Mr. Jackson.told. me that there 
was not a single important watershed in the 
section that had not been more or less 
devastated. by. fire. Equally, that there 
was not an important water course in the 
section that had not within» his” personal 
knowledge materially changed in. character. 
Every one of our water courses, Mr. Jack- 
son says, 1s now bringing down more sand, 
boulders, and debris than was formerly the 
case. ‘The same rainfall now creates more 
rapid and destructive floods than formerly. 
The perennial flow of the’ streams. with 
equal amounts of rain is less. than it was 
many years ago. 7 

This fact has been independently noted 
by Mr. James Craig, a distinguished mem- 
ber-of Geological Society of France. 
His observation was on the water of the 
Precipica Canon, which, subsequent to the 
creat Edwards fire on its watershed, dimin- 
ished seriously in its summer flow. 

Mr. Jackson estimates ‘that thousands 
upon. thousands of tons of. the mountain 
soil is being removed from the uplands and 
deposited in the valleys, to the disadvantage 
of both mountain and valley, especially to 
the damage of the water-holding property. of 
the mountains. This effect he attributes 
altogether to. the destruction .of the. forest 
and brush lands, principally to their destruc- 
tion by fire. 

Mr. Jackson is a man thoroughly conver- 

Mr. Jackson made no charge for his invaluable ser- 


Vices in this matter and he deserves the warmest thanks 
of the people for the excellent work done, 


sant with the country. He has occupied 
for years positions of trust and importance in 
regard to the lands of which he speaks. 
He is now the land valuer of the Southern 
Pacific Railroad for the southern country. 

The vital question before us is: How shall 
we remedy the wrong now going on? 

The Forest Commissioners of California 
have decided as a first step to ask the 
National and State governments to with- 
draw all forest lands from market until a 
definitive survey shall.establish what  por- 
tion of such lands should remain in forest 
for the best interests of the commonwealth. 

The preservation of favorable. climatic 
conditions, the protection of the watersheds, 
and the maintenance of a ‘permanent supply 
of Jumber and fuel should be the principal 
considerations in estimating what amount of 
land should be permanently reserved for 
forest. This reserve once ascertained, the 
lands within it should be finallly withdrawn 
from sale, and all timber cutting and all 
control of such forest lands should be placed 
under the management of the Forest offi- 
cers of the States or the National govern- 
ment. | 

Second: 
at once provided to enforce the present 
laws as to the forests on the public domain, 
and to prevent the waste and destruction 
now going on by fire, robbery, and so forth, 
and to be ready to take up the management 
of the forests when turned over to them. Our 
commission will also ask for the establish- 
ment ofan Arbor Day as a permanent holi- 
day for the planting of trees and the en- 
couragement of forestry. 

The Commission of Forestry of this State 
will do everything in its power to aid in the 
work of forest preservation and tree planting. 
Our State 1s one of those in imminent dan- 
ser from the destruction of its mountain 
forests and reservoirs, and all coOperation 


possible 1s necessary to the good work of 


preventing this great injury to our people. 
Abbot Ainney. 


A corps of assistants should be . 
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AN EPISODE OF CHUB GULCH. 


(THE Forty-Niner usually sits in an easy 
chair on the south side of the piazza of the 
Santa Cruz House, these sunny afternoons, 


‘and smokes a funny manzanita pipe. We 


think he made the pipe himself. It is in 
the shape of a head—a dog’s head, perhaps, 
or it may have been intended for the head 
of a sheep, ora horse; there is a delightful 
uncertainty about it. 

There is also a delicious flavor of mystery 
about the Forty-Niner himself. He is not 
one of the fashionable sea-side boarders, yet 
the handsome proprietor and his sweet-faced 
mother treat him with a consideration sug™ 
gestive of plethoric pocket books and an 
awe-inspiring bank account. 

is modest and quiet, and seldom. in- 
dulges in the luxury of a coat, yet his navy 
blue shirt and his brown duck overalls are 
scrupulously neat and fresh. He has a 
peaceful and contented demeanor and 
spends much'time reading the San Francisco 
papers through — spectacles quite too 
‘young’ for‘him. His Mexican sombrero, 
and his long beard, white and silken, give 
him a picturesque appearance, which our 
artist delights in. She has at least a dozen 
sketches of him in her portfolio, very good 
ones, too. 

He seems to live in the past, that golden 
era of romance in the annals of California, 
of which he is the most charming 
chronicler. We gather around him in the 
mellow sunshine, the half dozen carly com- 
ers, and a hint from one, an adroit question 
about old times from another, strikes a chord 
in the old man’s memory, and, as by fairy 
enchantment, we are transported to 

~The days of old, 


In the days of gold 
The days of Forty-Nine.” 


Yesterday, in response to a suggestion 


from the golden-haired school-mistress, he 
discoursed as follows :] 

Women, did you say? Wal, they was 
as sca’se as nuggets in.a snow-bank for the 
first two year; but along in fifty-four’n five, 
they begun to come in right smart. 

see——’twas the summer. of fifty- 
three that Sandy Wright an’ me made our 
big strike at Sky High—took out seven 
thousand dollars in less’n two months ; then 
the claim petered out, so’t we couldn't 
make grub. I s’pose ther was two hun- 
dred men at Sky High and nary a woman. 

Then we went over to Chub Gulch, an’ 
ther was three women thar—no, four. We 
sot a heap by Eunice Lowry. She was tall, 
an’ bony, an’ cross-eyed, an’ hadn’t a tooth 
to speak of ; but she was a stavin’ good 
woman, you betcher life! If anybody was 
sick, first ye knowed here comes Eunice, 
right in without knockin’, just like yer own 
mother or sister, with a bowl of nice meat 
broth or somethin —none of yer pasty gruel 
—an’ if it was fever, she’d bathe yer face 
an’ hands, an’ shake up yer piller, ’f ye had’ 
one, an’ tidy up yer cabin; not once or 
twice, but ev'ry day, till a feller got round 
again. Doc. Conway used ter say Mis’ 
Lowry used to save more lives’n he did. 
Ther aint many women like Eunice Lowry. 

Then ther was Mrs. Judge Dunn. The 
boys called her stuck up, but mebbe = she 
was only shy. She was. from Maine, and 
they say Maine women are as shy as pat- 
tridges, afraid to speak to a man, ‘f he hap- 
pens ter be a stranger. I don’ know why. 

Cap. Williams’ wife, and) Doc. Conway's 
wife war pretty young things, and gay and 
lively as kittens. ‘They seemed to. sorter 
brighten things up like. 

Then came Mary Winter an’ Danny. 
Did I tell ye about them? I tell so many 
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goldarn yarns, I forget sometimes who I 
tell to. 

Wal, ye see, when me’n my pard got to 
Chub Gulch, one of us had to take the dust 
to the bank so I took a run to Frisco while 
Sandy prospected for gold diggin’s. 

I deposited the gold, sent a check home 
to Sandy’s folks and mine back in Illinois, 
bought upa stock of minin’ tools an’ clothes, 
an’ started back steamer day. 

Thar was a powerful lot of passengers 
that trip, an’ the Sacramento and Marys- 
ville boats was just swarmin’.. I went up on 
the Hlenry Clay. “I knowed the cap’n, Web 
Snow. Him’n’ me was chums on a Missis- 
sippi flat boat. 

The Clay was a. little, dirty, or- 
nery looking craft as ever you see, and she 
wheezed and squeaked all the time ’s though 
she was jest goin’ to pieces. ‘Ther was an- 
other spick’n’ span little steamer on the Sac- 
ramento—I disremember her name; she 
was pooty’s a pink-—but lor’ bless ye, the 
HTenry Clay alwuz lett her out o’ sight the 
first ten mild. 

I didn’t sce any women aboard on the 
trip, but when we got alongside the Marys- 
7 ville wharf, I seen a woman leanin’ over the 
rail holdin’.a six-year-old kid by the hand, 
an’ watchin’ out as if she expected some- 
body. 

Ye didn’t see the Marysville wharf in ‘53? 
Thunder and Mars! Of co’se ye didn’t. 
Ye wasn’t borned then. It was a_ funny 
kind of wharf, though. Nothin’ in the 
world but the hulk of an. old. ship, that 
some o’? them cute Yankees had towed up 
from Frisco, and was jist gitting rich collect- 
in’ wharfage on. Didn't cost hima blamed 
cent, nuther, ‘xcept the towin’. Ye = see, 
they used to load*>up old condemned craft 
in’ New York. ’n’ Boston; with Yankee 
notions, sail’em round the Horn, and be- 
tore they got into port they would sell the 
ship, cargo and.all, to the Jews that come 
aboard with the pilot. They knew. they 
couldn’t get a crew back to save ‘em, even 
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if they wantedto. Sometimes they jist give 
the ship away; then the cap’n, crew, an’ all 
would strike out for the diggin’s. Men 
e’en-a-most went crazy for gold them times. 
They bought the old ships for storehouses at 
Frisco. 

I missed a lot 0’ my shovels, an’ me’n Cap. 
Snow went below to hunt ‘em, ’n’ when we 
came on deck again, thar she was standin’ 
yet, watchin’ an’ waitin’. 

‘¢*Xpecting friends ?” says the cap’n. She 
kinder started as though she was frightened, 
then she smiled. | 

She was a little, slender thing, them days, 
with fair hair ’n’ big blue eyes, ’n’ the 
sweetest smile ye ever seen I ‘low. The 
tears were standin’ in her eyes, but I could 
see she was a brave, high-sperrited little 
creatur by the way she looked up. | She 
was a born lady, too. 

‘<T’m lookin’ for my husband,” says she; 


‘<he wrote he’d be sure to meet us at Marys- 


ville. But mebbe. the steamer got in soon- 
er than he ’xpected.” 

‘¢ Yes, that must be the reason he didnt 
says Cap. Snow; but, land alive! 


b 


come,’ 
he knowed the Panama steamer was two 
days overdue, ’s wellas I did; but Web 
alluz was soft hearted. 

Ve better go up to the St. Charles,” 
says he, ‘¢an’ when Mr. | 

‘“Winter, James Winter,” says she. 
‘¢When Mr. Winter 
He’s sure to be 


yes,” says he. 
comes I'll send him up. , 
along in an hour or so.” 

Then she brightened up, amazin’. Cap. 
Snow was one o’ the cheeriest fellers alive. 
She said she’d go to the hotel ’n’ wait, if 
he’d show her the way. I knowed by that 
she didn’t -have any money to spare, for 
thar was two or three cabs waitin’, so I says 
if she would wait a bit till I got my freight 
out I’d walk up with her. She thanked me 
with her sweet smile an’ says, _‘* Come Dan- 
ny, papa ’ll soon be here now.” 

On reachin’ the hotel, I showed her into 
the ladies’ parlor, and told her I would 
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look round for her husband, ‘‘though like’s 
not, he’s concluded to go to Frisco to meet 


b 


ye thar, ‘n’ you’ve passed him on the way,” 

She laughed right out, ’*n’ said it would 
be just like him, for he was alluz makin’ 
blunders. 

But night come ’n’ Winters didn’t put in 
an appearance. She looked dretful anxious, 
an’ wanted me to get her a cheap room to 
stay all night. I took out my purse to 
lend her a couple o’*twenties, but she got 
so red, an’ looked like she was goin’ to cry, 
that I had to put ‘em back again. 

She said she had ten dollars left ’n’ mebbe 
that would hold out. 

Then I asked her where she was goin’ an’ 
bless ye, she says, ‘*Chub Gulch, west 
branch of Feather River.” She was pleased 
as a child when she found I was goin’ to 
the same place, ’n’ when I told her I was 
goin’ along with the mule train to look after 
my freight, she wanted to go that way, too, 
for she was dead sure, now, that Winter had 
gone on to! Frisco. © Then she talked to 
Danny ’n’ told him how nice it would be to 


go home ‘n’ fix everything up fine ’n’ tidy, 


n’ have a good nice supper ready when his 
papa got home, ’n’ they laughed like two 
happy children. 

I saw Scott, the boss packer, an’ when I 
told him the story ’n°’ how she only had ten 
dollars, ‘n’ axed him. what he'd charge to 
take ‘em up, he says: 

do you take me: for? 
Do you think I'd take a woman’s last dol- 
lar? Goto Sheol!” says he, pack yer 
shovels on yer? own back!” says he, only 
they didn’t jcail it ‘* Sheol” them days. 
Scotty hada heart as big as. an ox’s.. Better’n 
that, he had a gentic mule ‘n'a side saddle. 
Danny rode ja-straddle some soft freight on 
a pack-mule, the | happiest 
kentry, While Scotty rode his vicious little 
black mule he called laightnin’ said 
he named him Lightnin’ beeause he was 
lightnin’ on ‘dogs when they came out. to 


bite his heels. He led an old gray. mare 


with a bell on her neck. = It’s funny how 
mules think thare’s nothin’ on earth half so 
fine as an old gray mare. They'll foller 
her right into the fire. Packers alluz used 
ter have a gray bell mare on the lead o’ 
their pack trains; then the mules ‘ud go 
along stiddy, an’ tend right to: business. 

It kinder seemed to me as if that was the 
pleasantest ride I ever had in my life. All 
along o’ Mrs. Winter. Everything was 
new to her, an’ she jist enjoyed it every 
minute. Scotty picked manzanita blossoms 
for her, and she thought the quails looked 
like *“nchanted princes and princesses. She 
sung little bits of songs, jist like a bird; ’n’ 
when she sung. ‘* Do. they think o’ me 
at home ?” I hed to fall into the rear ’n’ cry 
like a baby. I suspicioned Scotty, too, for 


“he seemed to have a powerful bad cold in 


his head about that time. | ¥e see she had 
settled it in her mind that Winter had gone 
to Frisco, sure. She never thought of 
nothin’: else. every: -little while she 
would laugh and joke abont it with me ’n’ 


Danny. 
We got into Hamilton ’bout four o’clock. 


This.was the stoppin’ place. as Mis’ 
Winter went into the hotel, here comes 
Poker Dave on his pieded mustang. 

‘«¢ Howdy,” ‘says Dave, ’n’ we both says 
Howdy.” 

‘*Who’s yer passengers ?”’ says Dave. 

Winter’s wife ’n’ boy,” says Scott. 

‘©Good God!” says Dave, ’n’ he turned 
white’s a ghost. | 

He sort o’ dropped down onto a pack*of 
overalls as if he was sick. I pulled out my 
whisky bottle--beggin’ yer pardon, I don't 
kerry none now-—~-I thought he was faint. 
I’z soon’ez he could speak, says he: 

‘Didn't you hear ‘bout it? Jim Winter's 
dead buried. Shot:in a scrimmage at the 
Alhambra, night afore last, by accident. 
(;od-a-mighty!. don’t she know?” 

My knees felt powerful weak, an’ Scotty 
had turned the color of a dandelion. 1 
wouldn't ha’ knowed hi§ voice when _ he 
said: 
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‘*A mighty sorry Christmas for them 
poor things! You go ’n’ tell her, Dave.” 

Heavens! I’d sooner be shot!” says 
he. | 

[, a hundred times over!” says 
Scott. 

Ef a Calitorny lion had attacked that 
woman, or the kid, Dave or Scotty would ’a’ 
bounced him in an instant, bage handed, 
an’ I dunno but I would myself, leastways I 
always kerried a revolver them times. But 


now We were three of the miserablest,mean-. . 


sperrited cowards in the kentry. I always 
felt ashamed of that part.of the business. 
It don’t seem quite manly to shirk such 
work, an’ We was mean enough. to. shirk it 
onto a woman, too---poor Eunice Lowry! 

‘* Somebody’s got to tell her,” says [. 

go straight back,” says Dave, an 
tell the boys she’s coming. © Mebbe Parson 
Kelley will tell her, when she gets to Chub 
Gulch. He knows how. to talk. 
the speech at Jim’s funeral yesterday, | 


He made 


never heard such a tarnation good prayer ’s 
he got off in all my life.” | 

‘No, you get Eunice Lowry to tell her,” 
says Scott; an’ Dave: says, ‘* By George! 
that’s better!” 

‘<T’]l send her on in the stage, Dave,” 
says :Scott, **I-can't.. stand ‘it to. see her 
laughin’ an’ chirpin’ about. surprisin® him. 
Did Winter leave any money ?” 

About: two ‘n° ‘a- half. He: was--jest 
openin’ up some new diggin’s. But. the 
boys’ ll make that all right. 
twenty, Scotty. Give. her that in the 


Here’s 


mornin’, and say as how Jim’s pard went 
along in the night and “lowed she might 
need some money. | Tell her it’s Jim’s 
money, ye know.” 

All right, Dave; she’s a!proud-sperrited 
little thing, but dainty an’ sweet asa rose.”’ 


I ‘lowed I would ride back with ‘* Poker 


Dave,” as :they. called. néver 
knowed his other name. 

It was nigh onto ten o'clock at night when 
we tied up at the Alhambra. 


Vou. VITI.—40. 
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I believe our painter gal here would like 
to ha’.made a picter of the old Alhambra 
s loon that night. 

[‘* Tell us all. about it, Uncle Solomon, 
and perhaps [can paint it from your de- 
scription; you make ..such delightful word 
pictures; one can almost see those old 
scenes,” said our Artist, drawing nearer to 
the old man, and. looking caressingly into 
his face. How did she know his name was 
Solomon ?| 

Wal, the Alhambra was built outer logs, 
a kinder long, low building, an’ a canvas 
ruff. One part was the dwellin’ house, an- 
other was the store, an’ the biggest part was 
the sloon. ‘That night the s’loon was fixed 
up mighty pooty, with branches, 
manzanita tlowers, an’ those bright red ber- 
ries they call ‘‘holly-berries,” though they 
ain't real holly, ye know; fer next day was 
Christmas, an’ the proprietor of the Alham- 
bra was alwuz getting up something to 
please the boys—sometimes it was a_ horse- 
race, or ygander-pullin’, or shootin’- 
match, or chuck-or-luck, or the like. 

There wa’n’t no cheers to set on, but 
ther was-plenty of benches, an’ a_ big fire- 
place made things cheerful.— Ther was card 
tables, an’ newspapers, an’ crib an’ checker- 
board. But bar took the .cake. 
hain’t no jedge of picters, though our pain- 
ter gal, here, makes dredful pooty ones of 
wild flowers an’ babies; but I used ter think 
that bar was quite magnificent. It was 
made of sugar pine an’ the top was painted 
to look like white marble with veins 
in it. Most everybody thought it was real 
marble, till they drummed on it. “Fhen un- 


derneath -was panels, an’ every panel had a 


beautiful picter on it. One was a ship sailing 
on a stormy sea, that made you think of the 
v’yage round the Horn. Right by the 
of this ‘ere, was a.painting of autumn woods, 
all red an’ yellow an’ the leaves a fallin’; a 
squirrel was a settin’on a limb, an’ two boys 
Wal, I'd. ben 
thar too. Next to this was a ‘* castle on 


an’ a gal was gatherin’ nuts. 
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the Rhine”; then came a picter of coastin’ 
an snowballin’. I knew all about that, ye 
know. An’ last of all wasa fambly a set- 
tin’ round, father, mother, children, an’ 
gran’mother, an’ the old gran’sir a_ reading 
outer the Bible. I tell ye that made a fel- 
ler think of home. An’ whenever I looked 
at that, I didn’t take any more drinks that 
night, you bet. 

~ When Dave ‘n’ me went in, most all the 
boys round Chub Gulch, Yankee Hill, 
Frenchtown Spanishtown——about a 
hundred an’ fifty were thar. They were 
surprised to see Dave back fer he had 
started for Frisco. 

‘©What ye back for?’’—-‘* Pony buck ye off?” 
——‘*Hamilton ‘poker sharps clean ye out?” 
was what they were saying; but when Dave 
told em how Jim Winter’s wife ‘n’ child 
wor at Hamilton an’: would be in on the 
stage in the mornin’, ye might ‘a’ heard a 
pin drop in that ’ere sawdust. Even the 
gambling games all stopped. 

‘<'That’s what he fixed up his cabin so 
tidy for,” says'one.—-—‘‘An’ he never let on 
to nobody they was comin’,”’ says another. 
-—** Poor devil! says Baldy Bulow, ‘twhy 
didn’t some 0’ the rest of us get that stray 
bullet, what haint’ got no wife nor child ?” 

Parson,’ sez Cap. Strover, ‘‘ didn't I 
tell ye that Providence makes dretful mis- 
takes sometimes? an’ this ‘ere’s one of ’em. 
You'll give in now, betcher life!” | 

Cap. was awful contrairy, an’ he never 
missed a chance for an argiment with Par- 
son Kelly. The parson often came to the 
s’loon to read the papers an’ talk with his 
neighbors—he wasn’t a bit stuck up, always 
jolly an’ good natured. Now he just laid 
down his paper an’ rose up sort of solemn 
like, an’ says he, 

Tet us not discuss theology to-night, 
Cap n: Stréver, ‘says he, ‘‘ This is a time 
to remember the widder an’ fatherless in 
their affliction.” 

it! ‘Them’s sentiments,” 
says Dirty Dick, who was alwuz the rag- 


gedest and dirtiest fellow in the s’loon; but 
he pulled out his dirty old buckskin purse, 
an’ rung a twenty dollar piece down on the 
bar. Every man in the room took a hand 
in that game and followed suit, an’ before 
you could say ‘‘ Jack Robinson,” there 
was seven hundred an’ eighty dollars piled 
up on that bar, tens an’ twenties, nuggets 
in all shapes an’ sizes, packages of gold 
dust, coarse an’ fine, an’ the owner. of the 
Alhambra capped the pile with one of them 
old-fashioned eight-sided fifty dollar pieces. 
Never see one? No, they don’t make ’em 
now. 

‘*Let the parson take charge of the dust,” 
says somebody. 

much!” says Poker Dave. ‘‘Not 
that I’ve got nary thing agin the parson, 
only he’s too much like George Washington 
can’t tell a lie, ye know. He'll take that 
‘ere pile” says Dave, gittin’ sort of ’xcited, 
‘‘an’ go an’ set that poor woman up for a 
pauper, to wonst. He'll walk in, take off 
his hat, make his perlitest bow, an’. say, 
"My dear madam, yer poor laté husband 
left nary a red, and the Chub Gulchites 
heard you were reduced to. the small pit- 
tance of ten dollars, so they beg you will 
accept this small token of their sympathy 
an’ esteem in this time of sorrow.’ No, par- 
son, you ken go ’an pray with her, an’ you 
do make a thundering good prayer ; but we 
want the biggest liar in the Gulch to handle 
this dust, an’ Doc. Conway’s the man !” 

‘“That’s so says the crowd. 

‘‘He ken trump up some’ sort of. darn 
story about bein’ Jim’s pard, ye know, and 
tell us how he hez jist sold out their claim, 
or suthin’, and this ere dust is Jim’s sheer 
o’ the plunder, don’t ye see ? an’ spare the 
poor thing’s feelin’s.”’ 

The crowd cheered, Doc. looked kind o’ 
modest an’ pleased, and even the parson 
said as ‘how he thought Doc. was the man 
for thet racket. Not jist in them words, 
ye know-—-I disremember his ’xact language; 
but he made the purtiest kind of a little 
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Recordin’ Angel 
when he reckoned up his’ ledger account 
that night, would pass several items to the 


credit of the Alhambra s’loon in tavor of 


the miners who chose to give alms with- 
out lettin’ ther left hand know what ther 
right hand wasa doin’ of. I tell ye ‘Thomas 


Kelly was a parson to swear by. I believe 


he thought Doc. Conway’s fibs about bein’ 


Jim’s pard, went right down on the credit 
side of thet ’ere Jedgment Book. 

Wal, poor Mary Winter came home next 
day, laughin’ an’ smilin’, to the neat little 
cabin poor Jim he fixed up ter her. but 
Eunice was thar an’ told her about Jim, in 
her plain, lovin’ way. An’ Parson Kelly 
went Over an’ talked with her, an’ told. her 
what a good, stiddy man Jim was, an’ how 
they all. liked him. “het kind o’ talk 
seemed to comtort her more’n tellin’ about 
meetin’ him in heaven, Eunice said. 

Eunice stayed thar two days. She got 
her to eat a little towards night, an’ take 
some notice of litthe Dan. When she had 
tasted of a chicken, an’ drank a cup o” tea, 
Doc. came in togged out in a biled shirt an’ 
an old black suit of clothes thet. hed been 
layin’ in the bottom of. his trunk fer. five 
year. They were powerful wrinkled but 
Doc.’s tongue was smooth enough. He 
hednt forgot his college larnin’ an’ Kunice 
said she thought he was tellin’ the gospel 
truth, till her husband told her Jim didn't 
have no -pardner, nor no diggin’s to sell 
nuther. 

Wall, Mrs. Winter, she had money enough 


to get along’ fust rate, an’ in a year or two 
she took to keepin’ school, an’ she sent 


Danny to college; an’ she showed up the 
bravest little woman an’ the pluckiest ye 
Thet was my Christ- 
Not much of’a yarn, 


ever seen In yer life. 
mas at Chub Gulch. 


but I kinder thought you’d like to hear 
about it. 
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[Then Mr. Summers, the handsome pro- 
prietor of the Santa Cruz House, came 
round the corner with a superb bunch of 
Cloth of Gold roses. 

‘* Here are some tlowers tor you to paint, 
Miss Maurice,” .he said, giving to 
our artist, who blushed very red. Then 
an idea dawned upon my sluggish brain, as 
the artist hid her face in the fragrant flowe 


crs. 


* Uncle Solomon been telling some ot 


his ‘goldarn ‘49 yarns?’ asked Mr.Summers, 
laughing. 

‘* Now Dan,” saysthe Forty-niner, ‘*don’t 
you go for to:spoil my credit with the gals 
fur a first-class story-teller.” 

‘*‘Not tor the world, Uncle Solomon,” he 
replied, offering the old man a cigar. 

The idea brightened and expanded. Was 
Dan Summers the little ‘*Danny” of the 
old man’s tale. Wasthe sweet faced, moth- 
erly matron, who presently came out and 
sat on the same sota with our Artist, and 
petted and patted her disengaged hand— 
the other clasped the roses——was she the 
heroine of this episode of Club Gulch, on 
that long ago Christmas ? 

And might it not have been—the idea 
was full-blown now——might it not, indeed, 
have been the old man’s nuggets, Uncle 
Solomon’s that built this seaside mansion, 
soon to be tilled with summer guests of 
wealth and fashion ? 
And when another Christmas rolled 
around, might it not be just possible to. find 
our Artist still an inmate of the mansion, 
when all the summer guests have flown, 
lighting. up the winter days with her spring- 
like youth and beauty; while the choicest 
piace on the parlor walls would be filled by 
the portrait of a pleasant-faced old man with 
long, snowy beard, in navy blue shirt and a 
broad-brimmed, Mexican sombrero 

Well, stranger things have happened. ] 

E. A, 8B. Cuttitg 
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WOMEN AS SCHOOL-DIRECTORS. 


During the past two decades a quiet but 
very decided current of opnion, both in 
this country and abroad, has been setting 
toward the practice of making women sharers 
in the supervision of common schools. So 
quiet a current has it been, indeed, that 
even well informed people are generally sur- 
prised to learn how far the somewhat unac- 
countable discrimination against women’s 
services in school matters has already fallen 
away. During the recent campaign in this 
city, the committee that was advocating the 
election of women to the Board of Educa- 
tion found it necessary to inform the public, 
through the papers, of the existence of the 
law making these candidates eligible, al- 
though for twelve years women have been 
repeatedly elected under it in various. parts 
of the State. 
find, even among intelligent people, very 


My own experience was to 


few who knew that in this State or anywhere, 
at any time, women had served or could 
serve as school directors. Nor is this al- 
together surprising, for even the most zeal- 
ous investigator finds. it hard to get any full 
or exact knowledge. of the facts as to 
women on school boards, so meagre is the 
record of these in educational report, jour- 
nalistic comment, or essay. Yet it is more 
than fifteen years since women began to be 
members, and especially satisfactory mem- 
bers, of the London, Boston, and Philadel- 
phia school boards. They have been made 
eligible to all. school offices in California, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Louisiana, Maine’, 
Massachusetts, Michigan’, Minnesota, New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Vermont, and in 
the Territories of Washington and Wyom- 
ing. In all these States and Territories ex- 
cept California, Illinois, Towa, Louisiana, 


Eligible as inspectors or superintendents” in Miehi- 
gan, andas “superintendents and directors’ in Maine ; 
] take this wording of the report to cover all school 
offices, 


Maine, and Michigan, they also vote in all 
schcol elections, and in Michigan in district 
ones. It is obligatory in Massachusetts and 
Iowa that at least one member of the State 
Board of Education shall always bea woman. 
In Wisconsin and Dakota, women = are 
eligible to all school offices except the State 
Superintendency; and in New Hampshire, 
Colorado, New Jersey, Rhode Island, and 
Oregon, to district or township offices, or 
both. In New Hampshire they also vote 
for all school offices, and in Dakota, Col- 
orado, Oregon, and New Jersey they vote in 
district mectings; in Oregon, however, both 
the eligibility and franchise are restricted to 
widows with children to educate and tax- 
able property in the district. 

It will be seen that the various States put 
the emphasis of their caution in different 
places, California seeing no danger in a 
woman’s State superintendency, but regard- 
ing it as too great a risk to allow even a 
‘‘widow with children to educate and taxable 
property in the district’ to cast a vote for a 
district trustee or tax; while in New Jersey 
she may vote for a State Superintendent, 
but may not hold any but a minor office; 
and in Kentucky and Nebraska, where she 
may not hold any office at all, she may vote 
in district elections. 

Of the States that now give women full 
eligibility to educational office, several have 
arrived at it by rather amusingly cautious 
stages, In 1878 Kansas reported that 
women voted at school meetings, ‘‘and 
in some cases have been permitted ‘to hold - 
office; 


trict meetings, and by a legal decision (dat- 


in 1879, that they may vote in dis- 


ing two years earlier than the reluctant re- 
port of the previous year) they may hold 
‘* even-a county superintendency;” in 1881, 
the report boldly announces that they may 
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vote for or hold any school office whatever, 
and that according to the constitution there 
can be no distinction of sex in educational 
Vermont, in 1879, reports that 
women may vote in all school matters, 
and may hold ‘‘ minor offices;” but in 1884 
reports them eligible to all school offices. 
(The phraseology of the earlier Kansas and 
Vermont reports calls to mind the report 
made in perfect seriousness by a certain 
Massachusetts committee, and put on rec- 
ord by Colonel Higginson: ‘* As there is 
neither honor nor profit connected with 
this position, we see no reason why it should 
not be filled bya woman.’’) It seems prob- 
able that the States now giving limited eligi- 
bility to women are passing through the 
same process as these, and that every year 
will see the list of those giving full eligibil- 
ity lengthened. 


It is, of course, impossible to say with- — 


out the minutest research, how often 
eligibility has been followed — by 
tion. The election of women to. district 
boards in all States where it is permitted 


Illinois reports in 1883, 


elec- 


seems common. 
‘Several [women] have been efficient county 
successive inter- 
Kansas 


superintendents. ‘The 
pretations of the constitution. in 
imply the occurrence of cases that called 
them out. In 1881, in Massachusetts, 
ninety-eight women were on the town 
boards of towns—probably 
including 216 members, as three is the 
board. Wash- 


seventy-two 


usual number of a 


ington Territory and our own State, they 


have been repeatedly elected as county 
superintendents. ‘The passage of the Act 
of 1874, which made them eligible, was 
immediately followed by the clection of 
Mrs. Coleman, in Shasta County, and she has 
held the office ever since. Other ladies have 
been county superintendents, and the num- 
ber nominated increases at each election. 
There seems to be no difference of opinion 
as to their marked efficiency in these offices. 

1It is evident that here successive interpretation of the 


constitution, not legislation, conceded to women gradual- 
ly an eligibility implied from the first by that instrument. 
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In general, counties and districts have 
every where been very willing to avail them- 
selves of women’s services in educational 
matters; and this not only in ourown coun- 
try, but in England, Scotland, and Austria. 
Cities, on the other hand, have been very 
conservative. ‘This conservatism, it is to be 
noted, is apparently not a matter of preju- 
dice, but simply due to the method of * 
nomination to municipal office. In most 
American cities, as here, school superintend- 
ents and directors are nominated upon 
regular party tickets made up by professional 
politicians, among whom there is naturally 
no disposition to put these more or less 
serviceable offices out of politics; while on 
the other hand, those who wish to do just 
this (as all who urge making women school- 
officers do wish) scarcely care to make 
strenuous efforts to secure these political 
nominations for them. ‘That the obstacle 
is in the method of nomination, not in the 
wishes of the electors, is evident from the 
fact that whenever the experiment is tried 
of placing women on an independent ticket, 
a significantly strong vote is called out. 

The notable exceptions to this city con- 
servatism are London, Boston, and Phila- 
delphia. In London, of course, the difficul- 
ties attending our party system of city 
government and manhood suffrage do not 
occur; the more as unmarried women have 
the municipal suffrage on the same terms as’ 
men. In Boston, though the machine sys- 
tem is in-operation, the educational restric- 
tion upon the franchise, the admission of 
women to it in school matters, and perhaps 
also the provision that the mayor shall be 
chairman of the 
easier to keep school elections out of politics. 
In Philadelphia, the board is appointed by 
the Superior judges. In New York, election 


school board, make it 


has quite recently been replaced by appoint- 
ment by the mayor, and the telegraph an- 
nounces, as I write, that Mayor Grace has 
just appointed women’ to fill two of the seven 


2Mrs. Agnew and Miss Grace H. Dodge, daughter of 
William E. Dodge. 
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vacancies that occur this fall in the school- 
board. He was urged to do this by many 
petitions, in which the teachers’ associations 
joined. 

London has really been the. pioneer in. 
utilizing the educational force of women. 
It not infrequently happens that England 
suddenly, and apparently without any mis- 
giving, outsteps us in some piece of pro- 
gressiveness we had been hesitating over 
and experimenting at before,she had showed 
any sign of stirring, thereby much confusing 
the timid and conservative who had_ been 
appealing to, her example against the inno- 
vation. ‘Thus it was in 1868 that Massa- 
chusetts began to touch with cautious finger 
tips the idea of women’s helping in educa- 
tional supervision, introducing inher legis- 
lature of that year the proposition to associy 
ate them asian advisory board with the 
trustees of the Lancaster Reform School for 
Girls. It was strenuously opposed before 
the committee of the legislature by one of 
the trustees, particularly noted for his phi- 
lanthropy; but he was compelled to submit 
to this wild and dangerous heresy of con- 
sulting with women about the management 
of young girls; and as the timid public 
found that no disasters followed, women were 
gradually advanced from advisory to author- 
itative positions on this and similar boards. 
Massachusetts had cautiously progressed 
to this point, when London organized her 
first school board, under the Elementary 
Education Act of 1870. These boards are 
chosen by local triennial elections.  Wo- 
men were eligible from the first, and elected 
as a matter! of course. There was, and 
Is, Opposition to the boards from the clergy 
and vestries, because they interfere with 
parochial schools, and from. extreme 
Tories, who object to popular education 
in toto; but none that I have ever found 
a trace of to the special feature of women’s 
presence. It seems to be accepted in 
England as; too simple and natural and 
appropriate a thing to be discussed, and 
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whatever comment—slight and matter-of- 
course as it is—I have been able to 
find, has been laudatory. Some of the best 
women in England have served on this board. 
Mrs. Cowell (who will be better known as 
the sister of Mrs.. Millicent Fawcett, wife 
and invaluable coadjutor of the late Henry 
Fawcett, professor of Political Kconomy at 
Cambridge and member of Gladstone’s 
government), Miss Helen ‘Taylor, John Stu- 
art Mill’s step-daughter and co-worker, and 
Miss Garratt, are the only ones whose 
names I can mention. And the men who 
have worked with them have also been of a 
high class. Perhaps it would be a trite 
repetiton to note here Professor Huxley’s 
testimony that he resigned from the board 
because he had found a woman could fill the 
place so much better; butit 1s worth men- 
tioning that several times during the cand- 
didacy of ladies in this city, it was my own 
experience and that of others that on our 
speaking of the subject before some mechanic 
of good sort, he at once showed an espec- 
jally cordial sympathy with the move, and 
explained that he was from J.ondon and 
believed in it, ‘* because of the work the 
ladies have done there.” 3 
Three years later, in 1873, Boston elected 
four women to the school board. Their elec- 
tion was at oncg disputed .on the score of 
ineligibility remained in litigation fora year, 
and was decided by the Supreme Court 
against them. ‘The legislature thereupon 
passed an act removing the disability. This 
opened not only the Boston board, but all 
local boards in Massachusetts to women; 
and later amendments have removed. the 
sex-disqualification as to all other school 
offices. In spite of the four year’s favor- 
able experience in London, there was no 
lack of foreboding about the results of such 
a ‘*revolutionary and unsexing” measure. 
How completely forgotten these forebodings 
now are 1s curiously evident from the eulo- 
gies of the late Miss Lucretia Crocker and 
her services to the schools, which the city 
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papers of all creeds and parties united in 
publishing; even those papers that a dozen 
years ago ridiculed the idea of a woman as 
a school director, now agreeing that her place 
should not and could not, be filled by a 
man, The following resolution was adopted 
unanimously by the Boston School Com- 
mittee by a rising vote: 

“The death of Miss Crocker is regarded by the 
School Committee as a severe loss to our schools 
and all connected with them. As supervisor! from 
the very institution of the office, she has served 
for ten and a half active vears. The best of herself 
morally and intellectually, has been freely given to 
her duties, and her success in fulfilling them is all 
but universally and cordially acknowledged. Her 
work is done, and yet it is not over. It will go on 
for many a year to come as she is remembered by 
those associated with her on the Board of: Super- 
visors, and yet more deeply and tenderly by the 
teachers and pupils among whom she has gone In 
aud out as a welcome counseilor and friend: She 
has set a noble example as a supervisor, and its 
influence can never wholly pass awao.” 

The forebodings did not deter the people 
of Boston from soon electing women to the 
board, underthe new law; and a very brief 
experience. only increased, their faith in 
the wisdom of the step. )The board, by 
dividing into sub-committees, easily distrib- 
uted to each sex that. part of the work of 
supervision to which it was best adapted. 
The comments upon Miss Crocker’s death 
mention especially that much of her invalu- 
able work had been such as noman could 
have done. Miss Crocker and Miss Pea- 
body have been the most notably successful 
of the new members, but all appear to have 
been good officers. When the question 
of giving the school suffrage to women came 
up, in 1879, the venerable Dr: A. P. Pea- 
body of Cambridge delivered a very earnest 
address in favor of the step, in the course 
which he said: 


Another reason why we should favor female 


suffrage in school matters is, that we waut and 
need women on our school committees. We as yet 


have had very few; but those few have rendered 
important service. In one instance, a woman at 


the head of a school committee was acknowledged 
'An office supplementing the School Board by the Bos- 
ton system 
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by all her townspeople to have done more for the 


, schools in a single year than had been effected by 


committees of men for twenty years before. It is 
admitted,. I believe, in Boston, that the schools 


have never had more able and efficient servants 


than the women on the school board...... But if 
women are to be elected for this service in any 
considerable numbers, it must be mainly through 
the influence’ of women. They best know who 
among themselves are fitted for the work; and 
they, in general, are far more solicitous than men 
to have the work well done. Every mother, worthy 
of the name, is an educatow] Men bear compara- 
tively a small part in the training of their children. 
The child’s first lessons are at his mother’s knee. 
She understands child nature; is conversant with 
the avenues to the child’s mind and heart. What 
men who are not professional teachers know about 
education, Is for the most part, from theory, 
tradition, authority—not from experience. A 
system wins their favorable’ regard, not so 
much by its intrisic merits, as by its completeness 
in the externals of organization, precision, drill and 
statistics. They are apt to be satistied with meth- 
ods that look or sound well, even’ though they 
weary the pupil’s bedy, or starve his mind, or sub- 
stitute amusement for instruction, or mechanical 
performance for intellectual achievement. It is no 
uncommon thing for a mother to express distrust, 
even dislike, of the kind of puppet movement, 
machine work. and parrot utterance, which on a 
review day is sure to make a profoundly favor- 
able impression on an average committee of men. 
\Phere are many fathers who scarcely see their chil- 
dren except on Sunday. Meanwhile, the mother 
has the child’s contidence; asks him about his 
school experiences; hears from him whatever has 
interested him at school; tests his knowledge of let- 
ters and their powers, of words and their meaning, 
of numbers and their combinations, keeps herself 
an courant with his school life. 

He concluded by saying : 

“Tam sure that I am not expressing this opinion 
as to the comparative intelligence and interest of 
men and women in-school matters on a_ priori 
grounds. During a large part ot my life I have 
been on school boards, and am now in my eighth 
or ninth year of continuous service in the city of 
my present residence. Parents come to me very 
frequently on school business, but ten mothers come 
to one father. 

It must not be forgotten that there are in our 
schools more girls than boys; sons of working men 
and business men being removed from school at an 
earlier age than daughters, for labor, apprentice- 
ships, orclerkships. The management of girls con- 
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stitutes therefore a preponderant portion of the 
school work. | A stronger reason why women 
should be directly and influentially concerned in 
the management of schools is that so large a pro- 
portion of teachers are women—at least six times as 
many, as men and the proportion is still increas- 


ing. The delicate matters of school regime can be 


discussed with women school directors. 

School should be regarded, not as a separate in- 
stitution from the home worthy of the name, but as 
the extension and complement of the home. We 
must look to woman to make our schools more 
homelike. 

During the chaotic period of nominating 
conventions that preceded the late elections 
in this city, an organization of women, 
many of them mothers, having children. in 
the schools, and others teachers, took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to urge the nom- 
ination of women upon the independent 
conventions. They met warm cooperation 
on the part of some ot the delegates, and 
they found suitable ladies to stand: four. 
five, and six of whom (twelve being the 
number of the board of education) respec- 
tively were nominated upon several of the 
independent tickets. A week before the 
election they opened a room and _ invited 
volunteers to help in. bringing the candidacy 
of their nominees before the public (With 
some exceptions, the papers had shown a 
resolute reticence on the subject, and other 
means had to be found to inform. voters). 
From this time on I knew what was done 
from personal knowledge and _ participation; 
and to me it: was a very interesting and in- 
structive experience, a few points of which 
are worth putting on record. 

Brought thus hastily together, strangers to 
each other, of all parties and shades of 
opinion—Catholics, Calvinists, and Agnos- 
tics, Republicans, Democrats, Mugwumps, 
and Prohibitionists—-without time for or- 
ganization, without opportunity of sifting, 
except by the most rapid conjecture, the vol- 
unteer workers, this group of women car- 
ried through their hasty work without a jar, 
or a ripple of those personal feelings, dis- 
trusts, piques, on which the volunteer en- 
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terprises of men and women are so apt to 
come to grief. The interest was absolutely 
in the thing to be done, and not in them- 
It was the prettiest bit of 
cooperation I remember to have ever seen; 
and remembering Emerson’s ‘* Lay it sadly to 
thee, dear heart, there is no such thing 
as coOperation,” and the abundant con- 
firmation of his wisdom that a little ex- 
perience offers, this made an episode not 
to be undervalued. Another thing interest- 
ing to see was the kind of women that had 
been, with a curious selective magnetism, 
sifted out and drawn together from all 
classesand callings, by the occasion. There 
were leaders of society and working-women 


selves as doers. 


among us; there was a variety and novelty 
that must bave been refreshing to those of 
us who had known only their own = ‘* social 
But one broad likeness of type 


a sensible good-nature, a 


circle.” 
ran through all: 
considerate liberality of mind, that might 
perhaps justify my using even Matthew 
Arnold’s phrase for the highest characteris- 
tic of civilization ‘‘sweet reasonableness;”’ 
a disinterestedness; and a habit of thought, 
and of interest in all rational effort for the 
bettering of things. The cranky, the loud, 
and the frivolous, were equally absent. 


It beea 
dent mov¢ments in the city attained any- 
thing like \the .strength they at one time 
promised, the vote for school directors would 
be so scatered (among some sixty candidates) 
that with a good deal of scratching in their 
favor from the regular tickets, the indepen- 
dent candidates might possibly ‘‘slip. in 
amidst the melée.” ‘The melée did not come 
off; the independent movements—for what 
reason, or. by what means, it would be out 
col- 


of place to try to conjecture here 
lapsed entirely, leaving the lady candidates 
for school directors the only ones who made 
any considerable showing. In an election 
in which the ‘‘ American” candidate, in 
spite of genuine enthusiasm, eager mass- 
meeting, and an able special organ, polled in 


evident that if the indepen- 
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this city less than three thousand votes, and 
others in like proportion, a vote of six thou- 
sand for lady directors, at the close of a 
week’s impromptu volunteer work, with 
scarcely two dozen men at the polls, or 
other political equipment, can scarcely be 
interpreted except as a decisive indication 
of the wish of the people of the city. I am 
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told that it was of some service to the friends 
of the movement in New York who were 
at the moment in the act of urging upon 
Mayor Grace the appointments he has since 
made. Certainly the result has left its 
friends here hopeful, eager, in excellent co- 
operation, and ready to push it to a conclu- 
sion. M. W. Shinn. 


THE: POPPY... 


Within the crumbling circle of the Past, 
I rest upon the topmost ruined arch, 
And gaze on blue Albono and the Tiber— 
But think not of the river or the hill ; 
The scarlet poppy withering in my hand 
Has-all my thoughts—for plucked from the arena, 
It draws my memory backward like a clue, 
Tracing its color in the forgotten years, 
Brighter and brighter, ‘till the world’s so red 
[t has no need of poppies ; and I hear 
The chariots thundering on the Via Sacra, 
~ And see the crowd, white-robed and laurel-crowned, 
Pour out from Rome to throng the Colosseum. 
In the arena, where this flower grew, 
The martyrs stand ; the iron-nerved gladiators 
Fight the wild beasts before the emperor; - 
A great shout echoing in deserted Rome 
Rings in my ears; I join the maddened crowd 


Pitiless, intoxicated as the rest, 
And wake-—to see the poppy petals fall, 

- Far-down the silent vault, to crimson lie, 
A stain of blood upon the ground ; whilst I—- 
Gazing at blue Albano and the ‘Tiber, 
See a great.circle, dark with ruined masonry, 
Bright with the sunlight and the glow of poppies, 
And noisy with the twittering of swallows. 


Edmund Russell, 
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CHATA AND CHINITA. 


XVITI. 


ONCE within the court Chinita paused 


and looked around her cautiously. ‘The 
doors of the lower rooms stood open, and 
she might have entered any one of them 
unnoticed and found a shelter for the night. 
But she was in no mood for solitude. 
deed it was hard for her to check a certain 
wild impulse that seized her, as she saw a faint 
glimmer of light, which streamed through a 
slight opening of a door on the upper corridor, 
and that ‘urged her to rush at once into 
the presence of Isabel and claim 
To what. relationship, and to 


Dona 
recognition. 
what rights, she did not ask herself. 
itive, though undefined, certainty that Dona 
Isabel herself would know, and would be 
forced to yield her justice, possessed her. 
She wasa child neither in stature nor mind, 
but at those early years had reached the first 
development of with the 
mingled precocity of the Indian and Span- 
clime that seems. the 
She had been ma- 


pos- 


her powers, 


iard, fostered by a 
very elixir of passion. 
turing rapidly in the last few months, and 
as she stood that night inthe faint starlight, 
her childhood seemed to drop visibly from 
her. She folded her arms on her breast, 
and sighed deeply—-not for sorrow, but as 
if she breathed a life that was new to her, 
and her lungs were oppressed by the weight 
of a strange and too heavily perfumed atmos- 
phere. 

She was unconscious that she was ob- 
served, but it -chanced that Don Rafael 


Gomez and his mother had just left the 


Senora Dona Isabel, and were passing 


through the upper corridor to their own 
apartments. ‘lhe gallery was wide and they 
were in the shadow, but a stray gleam of 


Chata and Chinita. 


In- 


light touched the upturned face of Chinita and 
exhibited it in strong relief within the framing 
of her waving hair. Asthey caught sight of 
it, they involuntarily paused to look at her. 
do not wonder,” whispered Feliz 
‘*that such a face is an accusing conscience 
to Dona Isabel. There is a strange famil- 
iarity in every feature, and what a spirit, 
too, she has—-one even to glory in strife.” 
Don Rafael nodded; ‘*’There has always 
seemed to me something in that child to 
mark her as the offspring of a dominant 
family,” he said; ‘‘it is inevitable that she 
must break the lines an adverse Fate has 
cast about her. Others such as she, stretch 
out a hand to. Vice; 
comes to her, who are we to hinder it?” 
The brow of Dona Feliz contracted. 
‘Ay; Rafael,” she: murmured, ‘‘ what: a 
change a few miserable years have wrought. 
Isabel, and 


if something better 


Once I was a sister to Dona 
now— 

‘* You are no traitoress,”’ interposed Don 
Rafael, ‘*and it is by circumstance only 
that the change has come. Console your- 
remember we are 
false to her 


self, dear mother, and 


pledged. . Though we seem 
mother, only so can we be true to Herlinda.” 

He breathed the name so low, that cven 
Dona Feliz did not hear it; she listened 
the heart that 
cessation, the 
name of How 
Strange it 1s, Rafael,” she said presently, 
‘¢that I have such persistent, such mocking 


rather to the beating of 
seemed to without 


her. so loved and 


repeat 
lost. 


dreams, which against my reason, against 
all precedent, create in me the belief that 
all is not ended for Herlinda Garcia.” 

Don Ratael looked at her musingly. 
‘There isa man called Juarez has 
dreams such as yours,” he said; ‘* but they 
are of the treedom of a race, not of one 
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woman alone; but he is hardly able to work 
miracles. .But mother, this truly is the time 
of prodigies; what think you this boy, the 
brought 
hither, calls himself ? ”’ 7 

‘*T have asked him,” she said, ‘‘ but he 
did not understand. O, Rafael, my heart 
stood still when I saw him first; yet after 
all he is not so very like—” | 

‘* Yet he has the name, mother. It may 
be but chance; those Americans are ghalf 
barbarians as we know—they forget the 
saints and seek to glorify their great men, 
by. giving their children the -.surnames 
of those who have distinguished themselves 
in battle or statesmanship. Sometimes, too, 
a mother proud of the surname of her own 
family, gives it to her son. 
been so with this man. 


It may have 
When I gave him 
pen and paper, and bade him write his 
name, it wasthus: ‘ Ashley Ward.’ ” 

The name as spoken by Don Rafael was 
mispronounced, would have hardly 
recognizable in the ears of him who owned 
it, yet to Dona Feliz it was like a trumpet 
blast. 
repeated again and again. 


‘¢Strange! strange! strange!” she 
“Can it be mere 
chance 

‘*’That we shall soon know,” 
Rafael. 
affairs to the first comer, expecting help 


said Don 
‘These Americans blurt out their 


There is no rain that 
falls but that they fancy it is to water their 
own field. 
made a movement towards the stairway, 


from*every quarter. 

Nay, mother,” as Dona-~ Feliz 

‘“go not near the man _ to-night; he has 


Old Selsa is 
with him, and he can need no better care. 


fever and is in need of quiet. 


He is safe to remain here many days; let 
him rest in peace now. And do you, 
mother, try to sleep; vou are weary and 
worn.” | 

With the filial solicitude of a true Mexi- 
can, the man, already middle aged, took 
her hand fondly and led her to the door of 
her own apartment. ‘There she detained 
him long, in low and earnest conversation, 
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and when on leaving her he looked down 
into the court it was entirely deserted. 

In glancing around her, Chinita’s quick eye 
had caught no glimpse of the figures above, 
perhaps because it had been diverted by a 
faint glimmer of light at one angle of the 
patio; and remembering that this came 
from the room to which the wounded man 
had been carried, she darted swiftly and 
noiselessly toward it, and in a moment had 
pushed the door sufficiently ajar to admit of 
her entrance, and had passed in. She arrested 
her footsteps at the foot of the narrow bed, 
which extended like a bier from the wall to 
There was not 
another article of furniture in the apart- 


the centre of the room. 


ment except a chair upon which the sick 
man’s coat was thrown; but Chinita’s eyes, 
accustomed to the vault-like and vacant 
suites of square cells that made up the 
greater part of the vast building, were struck 
An olla of 
water, and a number of earthen /vasfres of 


with no sense of desolation. 


different forms and shapes, containing med- 
icaments and food, were gathered upon the 
floor near the bed’s head; and on a deep 
window ledge was placed a sputtering tal- 
low candle, which had already half filled 
with grease the clay sconce in which it was 
sunk. 

As she leaned over the foot of the bed 
and peered through her unkempt locks at 
its occupant, he looked up with a start, and 
presently said something in an appealing 
tone, which, perhaps, touched her more 
than the words, could she have understood 
He had in fact 
exclaimed in English, with an unmistakable 
American intonation, ‘*‘ Heavens, what a 


them, would have done. 


gypsy! and what can she want here in this 
miserable jail they have left me in?” 

She thought he had perhaps asked for wa- 
ter, so she gave him some, which was not 
unacceptable—though it irritated him that 
after giving him the cup, she took up the 
candle and held it close to his face while Ke 


drank. She was in the mood for new im- 
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pressions, however, rather than for kindness, 
and the sight of a new face pleased her. 
Burning with fever though he was, and toss- 
ing with all the impatience natural to his con- 
dition, he could not but notice the totally 
unaffected ease with which she made her 
inspection, He might have been a curly- 
headed infant instead of a man, so utterly 
unconcernedly did she look into his’ dark 
blue eyes, and note the broad white brow 
upon which his damp yellow hair clustered, 
even touching lightly with her finger the 
firm white throat bared by the opened collar 
sufficiently to expose the clumsily arranged 
dressings on the wounded shoulder. © In- 
stantly with a few deft movements she 
made them more comfortable, for which the 
young man thanked her in a tew of the very 
scanty words of Spanish at his command, at 
which she laughed, not ironically but with a 
sort of nervous irrelevance, thinking to her- 
self the while, ‘‘ He is beautiful—za/game! 
as beautiful as they say the murdered Amer- 
ican was! Who knows! this one may come 
from the same “evra! It must be but a lit- 
there cannot be such a very great 


tle place 
world outside the mountains yonder; they 
touch Heaven everywhere. Vaya! how 
white his armsare, and his brow where the 
sun has not touched it, and how red his 
cheeks! but that will be with the fever,” 
and so half;audibly she made her comments 
upon the wounded stranger, seemingly en- 
tirely unconscious or regardless that there 
was any mind or soul within this body she 
so frankly admired, lifting his unwounded 
arm sometimes, or turning his face into 


better view, as she might have done parts of 


a mechanism that pleased.-her. 

‘* Evidently she thinks me wooden, he 
said with a gleam of humor in his eyes. 
am:dumb to her, she believes me 
also senseless and sightless... Thanks, for 
taking away that ill smelling candle,” as 
.with the offending taper in her hand she 
passed to the other side of the bed. Then 
she stopped and laughed, and he remem- 
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bered he had seen the old woman who had 
been left in charge of him arrange her 
sheepskins there and‘ throw herself upon 
them. Until the young girl had come, her 
snores had vexed him; since that he had 
forgotten them, though now they became 
audible again. As she laughed, Chinita 
placed the candle-stick upon the window 
ledge and looked around her, and stretched 
herself and yawned. ‘The hour was late for 
her, the diversion caused by sight of the 
blonde stranger, and the little service she 
had rendered him had relaxed the tension of 
her mind, and she felt herself aweary; the 
shadows fell dark in every corner of the 
room;:-there was something gruesome in its 
aspect even to Chinita’s accustomed eyes, 
It subdued her wild and reckless mood and 
She scanned the place narrowly for some- 
thing upon which she might lie. Presently 
the- young man saw her glide towards the 
sleeping woman; deftly, with a half mis- 
chievous, half triumphant expression upon 
her face, she drew out one of the sheepskin 
mats upon which she was lying, and _ taking 
it to the opposite side of the bed, arranged 
it to her liking upon the brick floor, and 
sinking upon it softly and daintily as a cat 
might have done, composed herself to sleep. 

The candle on the window-sill sputtered 
and flickered; the old woman snored in her 
corner, seemingly undisturbéd by the ab- 
Straction of a part of her bed; the shadows 
in the apartment grew longer and. longer: 
the eyelids of the young girl closed, her reg- 
The 


young man had painfully raised himself up- 


ular breathing parted her full lips. 


on one arm, and assured himself of this. He 
himself was. dropping off into snatches of 
slumber, which promised to become. pro- 
found, when suddenly with a start he found 
himself wide awake, and staring at a draped 
figure that had ‘noiselessly glided into his 
chamber. But for the candle it bore he 
would have thought it a visitant from an- 
other world; but his first surprise over, he 


recognized it as that of a woman. He was 


| 
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conscious that his heart beat wildly; his fever 
had returned. Where had he seen this 


.pale,. proud face, those classic features, 


those dark, penetrating eyes? Fora mo- 
ment again he felt as if swinging between 


heaven and earth, between life and death. 


Ah! yes, he comprehended--he had_ beén 
brought thither in some swaying vehicle, 
and this woman had been beside him; she 
perhaps had saved his life. 

He murmured a word of -thanks, but she 
did not notice it. ‘* Senor,” she said in a 
voice soft in courtesy. ‘*I pray you for- 


give me that I had for a little time forgotten 


my guest. [ trust you lack for nothing? 


-Ah! what—-alone?”: -and with -a : frown, 


she made a motion as if to awaken the ser- 
vant Selsa!’ He understood the gesture if 
not the words, and stopped her by one as 
expressive. 

‘¢No! -he exclaimed. I: too, 
shall sleep;.and she is old. I would not 
awaken ‘her: . See,’.1f I need anything: a 
touch of my hand will rouse this girl ’— 
and he indicated by a turn of his head and 
arm, the recumbent figure, which Dona 
Isabel had not observed, | 

With some curiosity she moved to the 
opposite side of the bed, and bending over 
lichtly removed the fringe of the reboso, 
which shaded the face of the sleeper. She 
started, and a slight exclamation escaped 
her lips, and she turned hurriedly away— 
as hurriedly returning, and shading the 
candle with her hand, that its light might 
not fall upon the eyes of the sleeper, she 
gazed upon her long and earnestly. Un- 
mindful of herself, she suffered the full glare 


-of the candle to illuminate her countenance, 


and as he looked upon it, the young Ameri- 
can thought it might serve as the very model 
lor the mask of tragedy. Nothing more 
pitiless, more remorseless, than its :expres- 
sion could be imagined; yet as she gazed, a 
lush of shame rose from neck to brow. 
Her eyes clouded, her breath came with a 
quick gasp. She stood fora moment clasp- 


ing the rod at the foot of the bed with her 
white nervous hand; she looked at the 
American fixedly, yet she seemed to have 
no consciousness that she herself was seen; 
and presently, with the slow movement of 


somnambulist, so «absorbing was her 


thought, she turned to the door. 

He was watching her intently; suddenly 
her light was extinguished, and she vanished 
as if dissolved in air. He was calm enough 
to remember that she had spoken to him, 
to know that she could be no phantom of 
his imagination, and to suppose that upon 
stepping into the corridor she had extin- 
guished her light, and sped noiselessly along 
the wall to some other apartment; yet fora 
long time a sense of mystery oppressed him, 
and he could not sleep. A vague sense of 
some strange influence near him kept him 
feverish, with all his senses on the alert. 
Yet he heard no movement of the figure 
that crouched within the doorway, leaning 
against the cold wall, and during the long, 
silent night passing in review the strange 
events that had brought her, the Senora 
Isabel Garcia de Garcia, to guard the slum- 
bers of-a foundling—the foster child of a 
man so low in station .as the gate-keeper 
of her house. 


XTX. 


Dona Isabel Garcia had been born within 
the walls of Tres Hermanos-——her father 
having been part owner of the estate, and 
her mother the daughter of an impoverished 


~gentleman of the neighboring city of G 


Dona C€Clarita had been a most beautiful 
woman, whose attractions had been utilized 
to prop the falling fortunes of her house, 
by her marriage with the elderly but kindly 
proprietor, Don Ignacio Garcia. 

At the time of her marriage, Clara Rod- 
riguez Was very young, and, with the habits 
ot’ submission universal among her class, 
would probably have taken kindly to her 
fate, never doubting its justice, but that 
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from her balcony she had one day seen a 
young officer of the city troop ride by in all 
the magnificence of the military uniform of 
the period. A dazzling vision of gold lace 
and braid, clanking spurs and sabre, and 
of eyes and teeth and smile more dazzling 
still, haunted her tor weeks. Yet that 
might have passed, but that the vision 
passed from the eye to the heart, when, 
upon one luckless night, at the Governor's 
ball, Pepé Valle was introduced to her, and 
theytwick were partners in that lover’s de- 
lirium, the slow voluptuous danza. 
As they moved together in the dreamy 
measure, a féw low words were exchanged, 
commonplace perhaps, but not harmless, 
by one at least never to be forgotten; 
and afterward an occasional missive, pen- 
ned in most regular characters upon daintily 
tinted paper, came to her hands through 
But Don Ra- 


nulfo Rodriguez was too jealous a guardian 


some complaisent servant. 


to suffer many such to escape him, and had 
been far too wise in his generation to place 
it in his daughter’s power to engage in such 
dangerous pastime as the production of 
replies to unwelcome suitors. Like most 
other girls of her age and_ position, Clarita 
had been strenuously prevented from learn- 
ing to write, and it is doubtful if she ever 
knew the exact Import af. Valle’s per- 
fumed d7//efs dowx, although her hea rt doubt- 
less guessed what her eves could not de- 
cipher. 
Whether Valle’s 
meant all they indicated or not, certain it 


impassioned: -glances 


was that he had not ventured to declare 
himself to the father as a suitor for the fair 
Clara’s hand,. when Don Ignacio Garcia 
stepped in and literally carried away the 
prize. The courtship had been short, the 
position of the groom. unassailable; Clarita 
shed some tears, but the delighted father 
declared they were for joy at her good for- 
tune, and they were indeed. of so mixed a 
character—baffled love, wounded pride, 
and an irrepressible sense of triumph at her 
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unexpected promotion—that she _ herself 


scarce cared to analyze thém. She danced 


with Valle once again-on the occasion of 
her marriage; again a few words were 
spoken, and the passionate heart of Clarita 
was pierced with a secret dart, which never 
ceased to rankle. 7 

Don Ignacio Garcia conducted her im- 
inediately to the hacienda, where his jealous 
nature found no cause for suspicion; and 
there the little Isabel was born; and on 
beholding the wealth of maternal. affection 
which the young wife lavished upon her 
child, the.husband torgot the indifference 
that had sometimes chafed him, and for a 
tew brief months imagined himself beloved. 
This egotistic delusion was never dispelled, 
for at its height, uponsthe second anniver- 
sary of their wedding day, when taking part 
in a corrido de toros, Won Tgnacio’s horse 
swerved as he urged him to the side of the 
infuriated) animal—a moment’s hesitancy 
was fatal; the horse was ripped open by the 
powerful horn of the bull, and plunging 
wildly, fell back upon luckless rider, 
whose neck was instantly broken. . It was 
an accident which it seemed incredible 
could have happened to a man so skilled in 
horsemanship as Don Ignacio.: ‘The spec- 
tators were for a moment dumb _ with 
horror and surprise, then with groans and 
shrieks rushed to the rescue, but only to 
lift a corpse. Dona Clara with a_ wild 
shriek had fainted as the horse plunged 
back, and upon regaining her senses, threw 
herself in an agony of not unremorseful 
erief upon the body ot her husband. _ It 
was, however, of that violent character which 
soon expends itself, and before the, funeral 
obsequies were well over, she began to look 
around the narrow horizon of Tres Her- 
manos, and remember, if not rejoice, that 
she was free to go beyond itt. 

Her husband’s cousin, Don Gregorio, 
though a mere boy, had been. brought up 
on the estate, and the administrador and 
dependtentes Were trusty men; so there was 
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no absolute reason why the ycung widow 
should remain to guard her interests and 
those of her child; and it seemed but 
natural she should return to her father’s 
house, at least during the first months of 
her sorrow. ‘Thither, indeed. she 
she had dwelt there before, a dependent 
child, to be disposed of at her father’s will; 
she returned to it a rich widow, profuse of 
her favors, but tenacious of her rights, one 
of which-all too soon proclaimed itself to 
be that of choosing for herself a second 
husband. A month or two after her arrival 
in the city, Don Pepé Valle returned from 
some expedition in which patriotism and 


went; 


personal gain were deftly combined, with 
the halo of success added to his personal 
attractions, and was quick to declare an un- 
swerving devotion to the divinity at whose 
shrine he had worshiped but. doubtfully 
while it -remained ungilded by the sun of 
prosperity. Whether Clara had learned to 
read or not, certain it is that Don Pepé’s im- 
passioned missives met with a response more 
satisfactory than pen and ink could give, for 
immediately after the expiration of the year 
due to memory of Don Ignacio, she be- 
came the wife of the gay soldier. 

Both were young, both equally delighted 


in excitement and luxury, and_ with- 
in an incredibly short time the ample 
resources, Which had seemed to them 


boundless, were preceptibly narrowed. To 
the taste for extravagant living, gorgeous ap- 
parel, numerous and magnificent horses, 
shared by them in common, were added a 
passionate love of gambling, and a-scarcely 
less expensive one for military enterprises of 
an independent and half guerrilla order, on 
the part of Pepé; and thus few 
vears saw the wife’s fortune reduced to an 
encumbered interest in the lands of Tres 
Hermanos. 

Don Pepé in spite of numerous infidel- 
itiés still retained his influence over the 
heart and mind of Clarita, and one night 
in play against Don Gregorio Garcia—who, 
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like other caballeros, occasionally engaged in 
a game or two for pastime—he staked the 
last acre of her estate, knowing she would 
refuse him nothing, and lost., Fora moment 
he looked blank—a most unwonted mani- 
festation of dismay in so practiced a gam- 
bler—then laughed and shook hands with 
his fortunate There was a 
laughing group around him, condoling with 
him banteringly, for Pepé Valle had never 
seemed to make any misfortune a serious 
matter, when a pistol shot was heard. For 


opponent. 


a’ moment no one realized what had hap- 
pened; the young officer stood in his gay 
uniform, smiling still, his gold-mounted pis- 
tol in his hand, then fell heavily forward. 
The ball. had passed through his heart. 
His widow had the satisfaction of seeing by 
the smile that remained on his handsome 
countenance that he had died as carelessly 
as he had lived—not a trace of care showed 
that aught deeper than mere pique and ca- 
price had moved him. ‘‘Angel of my life,” 
she said, when her first burst of passionate 
vrief was over, ‘‘thou wert beginning to 
make my heart ache, for I had nothing 
more to give thee!” 

For love, that woman would have yielded 
even her life, and never have known the 
hollowness of her idol. Grief did the work 
that ingratitude, 
cruelty would perhaps never have effected, 
and in a few short months destroyed her 
life. As she was dying she called her 
daughter to her: ‘‘Isabel,” she said, ‘“Thou 
hast wealth, thy brother nothing; swear to 
me by the Virgin, and thy patron saint, that 
thou wilt be as a mother to him, that thou 
wilt refuse him nothing that, thy hand can 


neglect, nay absolute 


give ! Money! money! money! is what 
makes men happy.” ‘That had been the 
creed her life’s experience had taught her; 
for this her father had‘sold her; for this the 
husband she adored had given her fair 
‘*As thou wouldst 
promise that 


words and_ caresses. 
have thy mother’s blessing, 


I.eon shall never appeal to thee in vain! ’ 
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Isabel Garcia was but a child, and the 
boy Leon but three years younger; yet as 
she looked upon her dying mother she sol- 
emnly promised to fill her place, to take 
upon herself the réle of sacrifice, which her 
religion taught her was that of motherhood. 
Poor Clarita—-little had 
mother’s highest duties, to warn, to guide, 
to plead wit& God for the beloved. The mere 


she understood 


yielding of material things—to clothe her- 
self in sackcloth, that the child might be 
robed in purple, to walk barefoot that he 
might ride in state, to hunger that he might 
be delicately fed—she had pictured these 
things to herself as the purest sacrifices, and 
surely the only ones to appeal to the hearts 
of such men as she had known; and the 
young Isabel entered upon her task with her 
mother’s precepts deeply engraved upon her 
heart, the mind all uninstructed, waiting 
the iron finger of experience to write its 
lessons. 

After their mother’s death, the young 
brother and sister, still mere children, went 
to live in the house of some elderly relatives 
though 
judicious kindness, strove to forget the faults 


who with generous, not always 
of the father by ignoring them when they 
became apparent in the boy. 
Isabel, the friar Francisco, became their tu- 
tor, but taught them little beyond the bre- 
What could a 


And as for Leon 


need with 
took 


kindly to the lasso and saddle, to the pistol 


viary. woman 


“more? he more 
and sword, than to the book or pen—even 
while still a child in years, more passion- 
ately to the gambling. table than. either. 
Though his elders with a shake of the head 
remembered his father’s fate, and sometimes 
pushed the boy half laughingly away from 
the monté table, or of a Sunday afternoon 
sent him out to the bull ring tor his diver- 
sion rather than to the cock pit, yet the 
question did not present itself as one at all 
of questionable morals—every one gambled 
on a feast day, or at a social game amongst 


one’s friends. Perhaps of allyby whom he 
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was surrounded, no one felt any serious anx- 
iety for Leon except the young girl, who 
with premature solicitude warned him of the 
evil, even as she supplied the means to in- 
dulge his wayward tastes. 

He was a brilliant, rather than a hand- 
some boy, promising to be well grown, and 
his lithe, vigorous figure showed to good 
advantage in his gay riding suits, whether 
of sombre black cloth with silver buttons set 
closely down the outer seam of the panta- 
loons and adorning the short, round jacket 
or in loose chapareras of buck skin bound 
by a scarlet fava, and bedizened with leather 
fringes-—a costume that perhaps served to 
betray the strain of Indian in his blood, 
which ordinarily was detected only by a 
slight prominence of the cheek bones and a 
somewhat furtive expression in the soft, dark 
eyes. At unguarded moments, however, 
perhaps when he fancied himself unobserved 
and was practicing with’ his pistol or sabre, 
those eyes could flash with concentrated fire, 
so that more than once Isabel had been con- 
strained to call out: ‘* Leon ! Leon. you 
frighten me! You look like the great cat 
when he pounces upon a harmless little bird 
and crushes it for the very joy of killing!” 

Then Leon would laugh, and the soft, 
dreamy haze would rise again over the eyes 


would say, ‘* You will never be a man Isabel; 


as he would turn upon her ; 


you will never understand why I love the 
sight of things that throw you poor women 
Ha ! Isabel, if] 
were you I’d not stay in this dull house with 


into fainting fits and tears. 


a couple of old women to guard me, when 
you might go to the hacienda and be free as 

Nonsense, Isabel would retort ; ‘‘What 
would [ do there other than here ? I could 
not turn herdsman or vaquero, nor even ride 
out to the dadorves to see how the crops‘were 


flourishing, 


nor roam like an Indian through 
the mountains.” 
But would!” Leon would cry enthu- 


siastically, and thus first put into the young 


Cy 
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girl’s mind to favor the suit which her 
cousin, Don Gregorio Garcia began to urge. 

He had married young, soon after the 
death of Ignacio Garcia whom he succeeded 
in the management of the estate of which 
they had been joint owners, but his wife had 
died leaving him without an heir; and the 
first grief assuaged, it was but natural after 
the passage of years, that the widower should 
weary of his loneliness. ‘There were many 


_ reasons why his thoughts should turn to his 


distant cousin Isabel: for though she was 
many years younger than himself, such dis- 


-parity of years was not unusual ; the mar- 


riage would unite still) more’ closely the 
family fortunes, and effectually prevent the 
intrusion of any undesirable stranger ; and 


above all, Isabel was gracious and queenly, 


and beautiful enough to charm the heart 
even of an anchorite, and Don Gregorio 
was far from being one. Indeed in his very 
early years he had given indications of a par- 
tiality for a far more adventurous career than 
he had finally, by force of circumstances, 
been led to adopt. ‘Thus he sympathized 
somewhat with Leon’s restless activity and 
quite honestly secured the boy’s alliance— 
no slight advantage in. his siege,of the heart 


of Isabel. 


This perhaps, more than the good will of 
the rest of the family enabled him. to ap- 
proach so nearly to her inmost nature, that 
he learned far more of the strength of pur- 
pose and capability for passionate devotion 
possessed by the young, untrained girl, than 
any other being had done, and for the first 
time in his life knew a love far deeper and 
purer than any passion which mere physical 
charms could awaken. Such love ap- 
pealed to Isabel. She was, perhaps, consti- 
tutionally cold to sexual charms, but emi- 
nently susceptible to the sympathetic attri- 
tion of an appreciative mind, while her heart 
could translate far more readily the rational 
outpourings of friendship than the wild 
rhapsodies of passion. ‘Thus, although 
Isabel would have shrunk from aman who, 
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in his ardor, would have demanded of. her 
affection some sacrifice of the unqualified 
devotion that she had vowed her 
brother, she seemed to find in Don Grego- 
rio one who could understand and applaud 
the exaggerated devotion to the ideal stan- 
dard of filial and sisterly duty which she had 
unconsciously erected upon the few utterly 
irrational words of a weak and dying woman. 

The first four years of Isabel’s married 
life passed uneventfully. Leon was con- 
stantly near her, and was the life of the great 
house, which despite the crowd of retainers 
that frequented it, would, without him, have 
proved but a dull dwelling for so young a 
matron, with no illusions in regard to the 
staid and kindly husband, who was rather a 
friend to be consulted and revered than a 
lover to be adored—for although Don Gre- 
gorio worshiped -his beautiful young wife, 
he was at once too mindful of his own dig- 
nity, and too wary of startling Isabel's pas- 
sionless nature, to manifest or exact ro- 
mantic and exhaustive proofs of devotion. 
He used sometimes to mutter to himself: 
‘©«The stronger the flame the sooner the 
wood is burnt ;’ better that the substance of 
love shonld endure than be dissipated in 
smoke !” 

Don Gregorio was somewhat of a_philos- 
opher and as such, as soon as the glamor 
thrown over him by Leon’s brilliant, but in- 
consequent sallies of wit, and his daring and 
dashing manner was dimmed, and above all 
as soon as his unreasoning sympathy with 
Isabel’s predispositions settled into a calm 
and sincere desire for her certain happiness 
and welfare, he began to look with some sus- 
picion upon traits which had at first at- 
tracted him as the natural outcome of an 
ardent and generous nature. | 

Friar Francisco had accompanied the 
young brother and sister to the hacienda, 
partly to minister in the church, partly as 
tutor to Leon ; but in the latter capacity he 
found little exercise for his talents. Upon 
One pretext or'.another the boy at. first 
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evaded, and later absolutely refused study ; 
but he joined so heartily in the labors so 
well as pleasures of hacienda life ; he was so 
ready in resource, so untiring in action, so 
companionable alike to all classes, that Na- 
ture seemed to have fitted him absolutely for 
the position that seemed his in life. Yet 
though he was the prince of rancheros 
the life of the city sometimes seemed to 
possess an irresistible attraction for him, 
and after perhaps spent among 
the employees of the hacienda, 
with the vaqueros or in penetrating the re- 


months 
in riding 


cesses of the mountain, even sleeping in the 
huts of charcoal burners, or in caves, with 
rovers of still more doubtful reputation, he 
would suddenly weary of it all, and followed 
by a servant or two ride gaily down to the 
city to see how the world went there. 

At first Don Gregorio had no idea how 
much those visits cost Isabel; but as time 
went on and rumors reached them of the 
boy’s extravagant mode of life, Isabel be- 
came anxious, and Don Gregorio indignant. 
Some investigation showed that a troop of 
young roysterers who called him captain, 
were maintained in the mountains, and that 
a thousand wild freaks, which had. mysti- 
fied the neighboring villages and haciendas, 
might be traced to these mad spirits, among 
whom Don Gregorio shrewdly conjectured 
might be found many of the most daring 
young fellows, both of the higher and lower 
orders, who had one by one mysteriously 
disappeared during the few months preced- 
ing Leon’s eighteenth birthday. 

leon only laughed when taxed with this 
guerilla following, and although as he man- 
aged it, it wasa somewhat costly amusement, 
it was not an unusual oran altogether useless 
one in those days of anarchy; for no one 
could say how soon the fortunes of war 
might turn an enemy upon the land and stores 
of Tres Hermanos, and even Don Grego- 
rio was not displeased to find the most refrac- 
tory of his retainers placed in a position to 
defend, rather than imperil, the interests of 
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the estate. As to the escapades of city-life, 
he found them less. pardonable, for they- 
consisted chiefly in mad devotion to the 
gambling table, which Leon was never con- 
tent to leave until his varying fortunes turned 
to disaster and his wild excitement was 


quelled by the tardy reflection that his sis- 


ter’s generosity would be taxed in thousands 
to pay the folly of a night. 

Before the age of twenty, Leon Valle had 
run the gamut of the vices and extravagances 
peculiar to Mexican youths, and large as.the 
resources of Dofia Isabel were, he had begun 
to encroach seriously upon them; fer true to 
her mother’s request, she had never refused to 
supply his demands for money, though of 
late she had begun to make remonstrances, 
which half incredulously, 
half sullenly,-as though he realized neither 


were received 
their justice nor necessity. — Isabel was now 
a mother, her daughter Herlinda having 
been born a year after her marriage, and 
the pride.and hope of Don Gregorio, their 
son Norberto, three years later; and natu- 
rally the young mother longed to consider 
the interests of her children, which as far 
as her own property was concerned seemed 
utterly obliterated and overwhelmed by the 
mad extravagances of her brother. : 

Strangely enough, Don Gregorio attempted 
no interference with his wife’s disposal of 
her income, though it seemed not improb- 
able that at no distant day even the lands 
would be in jeopardy. Perhaps he foresaw 
that as her means to gratify his- insatiable 
demands declined, so gradually Leon’s 
strange fascination over his sister would 


cease; for inevitably his restless spirit would 


draw him afar to find fresh fields for adven- 


ture-—for in those days, when the great 
struggle between Church and State was at 
its height, such a leader as he might prove 
to be would find no lack of followers, nor 
of occasion for daring deeds, nor scarcity of 
plunder with which to repay them. 
Whatever were his thoughts, Don Gregorio 
guarded them well, saying sometimes either 
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to Leon himself, or to some friend who 


expressed a half horrified conjecture as to 
where such absolute madness must end, 
‘‘Vaya, ’tis foolish to squeeze the orange 
until one tastes the bitterness of the rind!” 
He expected some sudden and violent re- 
action in Isabel’s mind and conduct. But 
though she began to show she realized and 
suffered, yet she bore the strain put upon 
her with royal fortitude. Youth can hope 
through such adverse circumstances, and it 
always seemed to her that one who* ‘‘meant 
so well” as Leon, must eventually turn from 
temptation, and begin a new and _ nobler 
career. 

At last what appeared to her the turning 
point in his destiny was reached. He be- 
came violently enamored of the beautiful 
daughter of a Spaniard, one Senor Fernan- 
dez, who of family too distinguished to be 
flattered by an alliance with a mere attaché 
of a wealthy and powerful house, was so 
poor as to be willing to consider it should 
a suitable provision be made to insure his 
daughter’s future prosperity. ‘The beautiful 
Dolores was herself favorably inclined to- 
wards the gay cavalier who most ardently 
pressed his suit—the more ardently perhaps 
that. he was piqued and indignant that the 
wary father utterly refused to consider the 
matter until Don Gregorio or Dona Isabe] 
herself should furmally ask the hand of his 
daughter, presenting at the same time unmis- 
takable assurances of Leon’s ability to 
fulfil the promises he recklessly poured forth, 

That he had ‘turned from his old evil 
courses, seemed as months passed on an ab- 
solute certainty. Not even the administra- 
tor himself could be more utterly bound to 
the wheel of routine than he. To see his 
changed life, his absolute repugnance even 
to the sports suitable to his age, was pitiful; 
his whole heart and mind seemed set upon 
atonement for the folly of the past, and in 
preparation for a life of toil and anxiety in 
the future; for In examining into her affairs, 
Dona Isabel found that her income was 
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largely overdrawn+Leon’s extravagances to- 
gether with heavy losses incurred in the 
working of the reduction works. h%d so far 
crippled her resources that it was only by 
stringent effort, and an appeal to Don Gre- 
gorio for aid, that she was enabled to -so re- 
habilitate the fortunes of Leon that he 
could hope to win the prize which was to 
make or mar his future. 

Dona Isabel was as happy as the impa- 
tient lover himself when she could place in 
his hands the deeds of a small but produc- 
tive estate, famous for the growth of the 
maguey from which the sale of pulque and 
mescal promised a never failing revenue. 
The money had been raised largely through 
concessions made by Don Gregorio, and 
was to be repaid from the income of Isabel’s 
encumbered estate, so that for some years at 
least, it would be out of her power to ren- 
der Leon any further assistance. - Don Gre- 
gorio shook his head gravely over the whole 
matter; yet the fact that the young man was 
virtually thrown upon the resources provided 
for him, -which certainly without the con- 
centration of all his energies and tact would 
be altogether insufficient for his main- 
tenance, and also that he had great faith in 
the energy of character which for the first 
time appeared diverted into a legitmate chan- 
nel, inclined him to believe that at last, 
urged by necessity as well as love, Leon 
would redeem his past and settle down into 
the reputable citizen and relative who was 
to justify and repay the sister’s tireless and 
extraordinary devotion. 

at least,’. he said to himself, ‘‘Isabel 
will be satisfied that no more can or should 
be done, and it is worth a fortune to con- 
vince her of that.” 

Strangely enough, though [Isabel had ad- 
dressed herself with a frenzy of determina- 
tion to the task of securing a competency 
for Leon, that might enable him to marry 
and enter upon a life which was.to relieve 
her of the constant drain upon herresources, 
both material and mental, which for years had 
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been sapping her prosperity and peace, yet as 
she beheld him ride away towards. the town 
in which his inamorata dwelt to make the 
final arrangements for his marriage, her 
heart sank within her; and instead of relief 
and thankfulness, she felt a frightful pang of 
apprehension, as if a prophetic voice warned 
her that her own hand had opened the door 
to a chamber of horrors, through which the 
smiling youth would pass and drag her as he 
went. 

She threw herself upon her husband’s 
breast in an agony which he could not com- 
prehend, but which he gently soothed—happy 
to feel that to him she turned in the first 
indeed 


moment of her abandonment—for 
she felt that she who had given her sub- 
stance, her sympathy, her faith, all of which 
a sister’s life is capable, was indeed aban- 
doned, and all for a fresh young face, a 
word, a smile. Jeon was a changed man, 
but all her devotion had not worked the 
miracle; another whose love could be as yet 
but a fancy, had accomplished what years 
of sacrifice from her had striven for in vain! 

There was something of jealousy, but far 


more of the pain of baffled aspiration in the . 


thought, and through it all that dreadful 
doubt, that sickening dread as to whether 
she had done well to thus strip herself of 
the power to minister to him; it seemed-— 
even against her reason—impossible that 
Leon could be beyond the pale of her 
bounty. She had been so accustomed to 
plan, to think, to plot for him, she could 
not grasp the thought that henceforth he 
was tolive without her, that she was to know 
him happy,; joyous, at ease, and she no 
longer be the immediate and ministering 
Providence which made him so. 

After the infant Carmen was born, her 
thoughts turned into other channels. As 
she looked jat this child, the thought for 
the first time came to her, that some day it 
might be possible that her children might 
material good from her. 


inherit. some 


Their father was a rich man, yet there was 
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a pleasure in the thought that her children, 
her daughters most especially, should be 
pleased by a mother’s rich gifts, would, 
perhaps, from her receive the dower that 


~ would make them welcome in the homes of 


the men they might love. Isabel began to 
indulge in the maternal hopes and visions 
of young motherhood, and to feel the secur- 
ity that a still hopeful mind may, acquire, 
after years of secret and harassing cares 
have passed. 

The usual visits of ceremony had passed 
between the contracting families; the Senor 
Fernandez had. declared himself. satisfied 
with the generous provisions which had 
been made for the young couple; the house 
was set in order and an early day named for 
the wedding. Some days of purest happi- 
ness followed the tearful anxiety with which 
Dolores had awaited the negotiations that 
were to. shape her destiny. An 
of the future came to her in the present of 
jewels with 
‘* dones”’ which he went to the city of Mex- 
ico to choose—-for whether rich or poor, no 


earnest 


which [Leon presaged the 


Mexican bride-groom would fail of a necklet 
of pearls, or a brooch and earrings of. bril- 
liants for his bride; and with his luxurious 
tastes, it was not to be supposed that Leon 
Valle could fail to add to these, laces, and 
silks, and velvets, fit. rather for a princess 
than for the future wife of a /Aacendero 
whose only capital was in house and land. 
Isabel had just heard of these things, and 
had begun to excuse in her heart these ex- 
travagances, which seemed so natural toa 
youth in love, when a remembrance flashed 
upon her mind which it seemed incredible 
should have éscaped not only her own but 
Don Gregorio’s vigilance: Leon had gone to. 
Mexico in the days of the féte of San 
Augustin. 

She was too jealous of her brother’s good 
name, too eager to shield him from a breath 
of distrust, to mention the fears that assailed 
her. She called herself irrational, faithless, 
unjust, yet she could not rid herself of the 
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dread which seemed to brood above her 
like a cloud. And so passed the month of 
June, and July brought Leon Valle back 
again, and one glance at his haggard face 
and bloodshot eyes revealed to Isabel that 
her fears were realized. He told the tale 
in a few words and with a hollow laugh. 

‘¢ You will have to go to Garcia for me 
now, Isabel,”’ he said; ‘‘ Your last venture 
has brought me-the old luck, cursed bad 
luck. <A fesfeupon yourmoney. Ithought 
to double or treble it and the last “/aco is 
gone! ”’ 

‘«* And the hacienda of San Lazaro,” que- 
ried Isabel faintly. 7 

‘Would you believe it? 
Aranda has had the devil’s own luck. 
the last of the festa, Isabel. ‘Thousands 
were changing hands at every table. It 


Gone too! 
"Twas 


seemed a cowardice not to try a stake for a 
fortune that might be had for the asking. 
I was a fool and hesitated till it was too 
late. Had 1. only ventured at once! 
What think you happened to Leoncio Al- 
He played his hacienda against 
He had dared me not 
five minues before to the venture. Dzad/o, 
His hacienda was 


varez 
Esparto’s and lost. 


what a chance I missed! 
three times the size of San Lazaro! He 
bore its loss like a man. ‘ Que hemos de 
hacer Amtgo!’ he cried, ‘it has been thy 
luck to-day, ‘twill be mine when we next 
meet.’ Just then his brother Antonio came 
up. ‘What luck Leoncio?’ ” 

Maldecido!- 1 have played my_haci- 
enda against Pedro’s here and lost it.’ ” 

Antonio shrugged his shoulders and 
turned away. ‘ Play mine and get it back,’ 
he said, and walked off to the next table. 
The cards were dealt, and in three minutes 
his hacienda was his own again, thrown 


like a ball from one hand to the other. It 


was glorious play.” 

‘¢But this has nothing to do with thee,’ 
ventured Isabel. 

‘*No,” muttered Leon moodily, ‘* when 
/ ventured my hacienda and lost, there was 
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no Antonio to bid me play his and get it 
back.”’ 

He looked at Isabel with an air, of re- 
proach. She had neither look nor word of 
reproach for him, yet she felt that a mortal 
blow had been dealt her. And Leon? He 
had laughed, though she knew that the 
laugh was that of the mocking fiend Despair 
which posseSsed him, and he had _ bade her 
She left him 
She knew how utterly 


go on his behalf to Garcia. 
in desperation. 
fruitless such an appeal would be. 

It was fruitless. He asked with some 
scorn in his voice whether Leon thought 
him as weak as she had been, or as much 
of a madman as himself when he had dared 
the chances of the tables at San Augustin. 
For him, Garcia, to furnish, money to the 
oft tried scapegrace would bea folly that 
would merit the inevitable loss it would 
bring. <All of which, though true enough, 
Don Gregorio repeated with unnecessary 
with the 
tone of irrepressible satisfaction with which 
he at last saw humiliated the man who had 
for so long held such a resistless fascination 


vehemenence to Leon himself, 


“over his wife. 


With wonderful self-restraint re- 
plied not a word to the cutting irony with 
which his brother-in-law referred to the mad 
ambition which, had led to his losses, and 
excused himself from further assisting in 
the ruin of the Garcia family, reminding 
him that though he had thrown away the 
key to fortune which he had taken from his 
sister’s hand, he had still youth, a sword, 
and a subtle mind, any one of which should 
be able to provide him a living. 

That 1s true, 
gerous light in his half closed eyes, ‘*Thanks 
What is the 
old saying? ‘A hungry man discovers more 


b 


‘replied Leon with a dan- 


for the reminder my brother. 
than a thousand sages.’”’ 
They both laughed. 
that Leon’s poverty would ever reach the 
point of actual want. ‘There at the hacienda 
was his home when he cared for it, but as 


It was not likely 
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for money—why as Don Gregorio had said, 


the key to fortune was thrown away, and it’ 


seemed unlikely the unfortunate gamester 
would ever recover it. 

Almost on the same day on which Leon 
Valle had told his sister of his fatal hardihood 
at the festa of San Agustin, there arrived with 
assurances of the profound respect of Senor 
Fernandez and his daughter, the jewels and 
other rich gifts which Dolores had accepted 
as the betrothed of Leon. With deep indig- 
nation that his explanations and _protesta- 
tions had been rejected, but with a pride 
which prevented the frantic remonstrances 
which rushed to his lips from passing be- 
yond them, Leon received these proofs of 


his dismissal, which in a few days was 
rendered finab by the news that the 
beautiful Dolores had. married a wealth- 


ier and perhaps even more ardent. suitor 
whom the insolence and mockery of Fate 
had provided in the person of the lucky win- 
ner of San Lazaro. Even Don Gregorio felt 
his heart burn. with the natural chagrin of 
family pride, and Isabel would have turned 
with some sympathy toward the brother of 
whom, unconsciously to herself, she could 
no longer make a hero. Strangely enough 
his aspect as a suppliant for her husband’s 
bounty, had disrobed him of the glamour 
through which she had always beheld him. 
When she herself was powerless to minis- 
ter to him, he was no longer a prince claim- 
ing tribute, but the undignified dependant 
whom she blushed to see lounging in sullen 
idleness in her husband’s house. Yet as 
has been of the 
riage of Dolores Fernandez reached them, 
they would have given him sympathy ; but 
he had received the news first, and col- 
lecting a half dozen followers had mounted 


said, when word mar- 


and ridden madly away. 

The horses they rode were Don Gregorio’s 
yet he had gone without a word of excuse 
or farewell. Isabel had no opportunity to 
tell him she had no money to give him, and 
in her distress at supposing him penniless, 
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it was an immense relief to her to find he 
had retained in his possession the jewels that 
the father of Dolores had returned to him. 
He would, at least, not be without resource. 
But soon a strange tale reached her. The 
jewels torn from their settings, the stones in 
fragments, the whole crushed into an utterly 
worthless mass, as far as human strength and 
ingenuity could accomplish it, had been. 
found upon the pillow of the bride. The 
husband was jealously frantic that her sanc- 
tuary had been invaded ; the bride was hys- 
terically alarmed, yet flattered at this proof 
of her lover’s passion ; and the entire com- 
munity were for days on the gusveve for 
further developments of this drama of love. 

But none came, for Leon Valle’s name 
was heard of as one of the guerrillas of the 
Texan war, where he fought for—it was not 
to be said under—Santa Anna; and ere 
many months his name rang from one end 
of the republic to the other, the synonym of 
gallant daring which, in a less exciting time, 
might have been called ferocious blood- 
thirstiness. 

Isabel quailed as she heard the wild tales 
told of him, but Don Gregorio shrugged his 
shoulders and said, ‘‘ Thank Heaven he 
turned soldier rather than brigand.” The 
chief difference between the two in those 
days was in name, but’that meant much in 
sentiment. 

XX, 


Leon Valle had not parted from his sister 
in declared hostility, yet months passed be- 
fore she heard directly from: him; but this 
was not to be. wondered at, as letters were 
necessarily sent by private carriers, and it 
was not to be expected that in the adven- 
turous excitement of his life he should 
pause to send a mere salutation over leagues 
of desolate country. , 

Meanwhile the prevailing anarchy of the 
time crept closer and closer to the hacienda 
limits. Bandits gathered in the mountains 
and ravaged the outlying villages, driving 
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off flocks of sheep, or herds of cattle, lasso- 


ing the finest horses, and mocking the fu- 
tile efforts of the Aacenderos to guard their 
property. The name of Juan Planillos be- 
came a terror in’ every household, yet one 
by one the younger men stole away, to 
strengthen the numbers of his followers, and 


share the wild excitement of the bandit 


life, rather than to wait patiently at home to 
be drafted into the ranks of some political 
chieftain, of whom they knew nothing, and 
whose political creed was as obscure as his 


origin. ‘*'The memory is confused,” says 


‘an historian, ‘‘ by the plans and pronuncia- 


mientos of that time. Men changed ideas 
at each step, and defended’ to-day what 
they had attacked yesterday. Parties tri- 
umphed. and fell at every turn.”” ‘The form 
of government was as changeable as a ka- 
leidoScope, and only the brigand and guerilla 
seemed immutable. 
of the day, their motto was plunder and 
rapine; and their deeds, so brilliant, so un- 
foreseeable, offered an irresistible attraction 
to the restless spirits of that revolutionary 
epoch. 

Though Dona Isabel Garcia, like all 
others, was imbued with the military ardor 
of the time, the brilliant reputation that her 
brother was winning, though in harmony 
with her own political opinions, horrified 
She shuddered 
as she heard his name mentioned in the 
same breath with that of the remorseless Val- 


rather than dazzled her. 


dez, the crafty and bloody Planillos; yet she 


-was glad to believe his object was patriotism 


rather than plunder, and when at last a 
messenger from him reached her with the 
same old cry for ‘‘ Money! Money! Money!” 
she responded with a heaping handful of 
gold, all she had been able to accumulate 
in the few months of his absence. Don 
Gregorio, however, vexed by recent losses 
and harassed by constant raids from the 
mountain brigands, sent a refusal that was 
worded almost like a curse; and ashamed 


of her brother, annoyed and yet sympathiz- 


Whatever the politics. 
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ing with her husband, Dofia Isabel felt her 
heart sink ‘like lead in her bosom, and for 
the first time her superb health showed signs | 
of yielding to the severe mental strain to 
which she had been’ so long subjected. 

June had come again; the rainy season 
would soon begin again, and Don Gregorio, 
upon a sudden, thought that the change 
would benefit his wife,and suggested that they 
should pass some months in the city. The 
roads were threatened by dadrones, yet Isa- 
bel was glad to go, and even to incur the 
novelty of danger. Her traveling carriage 
was luxurious, and with her little girls im- 
mediately under her own eye, with an occa- 
sional glimpse of the four year old Norberto 
riding proudly at his father’s side in the 
midst of the numerous escort of picked 
men, she felt an exhilaration both of body 
and mind to which she had long’ been a 
stranger. 

The traveling was necessarily slow, for 
the roads were excessively rough, and the 
party had at sunset scarcely left the limits of 
the hacienda, and entered the defile which 
led to the deeper canons of the mountains, 
where upon the following day they anticipa- 
ted the necessity of exercising a double vigi- 
Not a creature had been seen for 
hours; the mountains with their straggling 


lance. 


clumps of cacti, and blackened, stunted 
palms seemed absolutely bereft of animal 
life, except when occasionally a lizard glided 
swiftly over a rock, or a snake rustled 
through the dry and crackling. herbage. 
Caution seemed absurd in such a place so 
near home, yet the party drew nearer to- 
gether, and the men looked to their arms 
as the cliffs became closer on either side 
and so precipitous that it seemed as if a 
goat could scarcely have scaled them. 
‘They had passed nearly the entire length 
of this canon, and the nervous tension that 
had held the whole party silent and upon 
the alert, was gradually yielding to the glimpse 
of more open country which lay beyond, and 
on which they had planned to camp for the 
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night; when suddenly the whole country 
seemed alive with men. ‘They blocked the 
way, backward and forward; they hung from 
the cliffs; they bounded from rock to rock, 
on foot and on horse, the horses as agile as 
the men. Inall the turmoil Dona Isabel 
caught sight of but a single face. She started 
and screamed; there was a cry of, ‘*Planil- 
los ! Planillos !”’ amid the confusion of angry 
voices, of curses, and the clanking of sabres 
and echo of pistol shots. Don Gregorio 
found himself driven against the rocks, a 
sword point at his throat, a pistol pressed to 
his temple, his own smoking weapon in his 
hand. 

Suddenly the shouts ceased, and before 
the smoke which had filled the gorge had 
cleared, the travelers found themselves 
alone, with two or three dead men. obstruct- 
ing the road. Don Gregorio had_ barely 
time to notice them, or the blank faces of 
his men staring bewildered at each other, 
when a cry from Dona Isabel recalled him 
to his senses, and he saw her rushing wildly 
from group to group. In an instant he was 
at herside. ‘*‘Norberto! where is Norberto ?”’ 
both demanded wildly, and some of the men 
who had caught the name began to force 
their horses up the almost inaccessible cliffs, 
and to gallop up or down the canon ina 
confused pursuit of the vanished enemy. 

Don Gregorio alone retained his presence 
of mind; though night was closing in and 
the horses were wearied by a day’s travel, 
not a moment was lost in dispatching cou- 
‘riers to the city for armed police and to the 
hacienda for fresh men and horses, and the 
return to Tres Hermanos was immediately 
begun. Sometime during the morning hours 
they were met by the party from the hacien- 
da, and putting himself at the head Don 
Gregorio led them in search of son, 
while Dofia Isabel in a state bordering upon 
distraction proceeded to her desolated home. 

Her first act was to send a courier to her 
brother. No one knew the mountains as he 
did, and in her terrible plight she was cer- 
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tain he would not fail her. But her haste 
was needless, for information reached him 
from some other source, and within a few 
days he wasat the head of a party of younger 
Garcias, who had hastened. from. far and 
near to the rescue of their young kinsman. 

In all the country round the abduction of 
Norberto Garcia was called ‘‘e/ plagto de los 
’—-so sudden had been the at- 
Be- 


encantadores’ 
tack, so complete the disappearance. 


yond the immediate scene,no trace remained 


of the act; it seemed that the very earth 
must have opened to swallow the perpetra- 
tors; and yet day by day proofs of their ex- 
istence were found in letters left upon the 
very saddle crossed by the father, or upon 


the pillow wet with the tears of the mother, 


demanding ransom which each day became 
more exorbitant, accompanied by threats 
more ingenious and _ horrible. 

Such f/agtos, though rare, were by no 
means unprecedented, such threats 
had been proved to be only too likely 
to be fulfilled. As days went by the agony 
of the parents became unbearable, and Don 
Gregorio’s early resolution to spend a fortune 
in the pursuit and punishment of the rob- 
bers, rather than yield to their demands, 
and thus lend encouragement to similar out- 
rages, yielded to the imminent danger to the 


life of his son, and to Dona Isabel it seemed 


a cruel mockery that her brother and 
the young Garcias should urge him to fur- 
ther exertions and postponment of the inev- 
itable moment when he must accede to the 
imperious demands of the outlaws. 

They were one evening discussing again 
the momentous and constantly agitated ques- 
tion, when the wife of the administrador 
appeared amongst them with starting eyes 
and pallid cheeks, bidding Don Gregorio go 
to his wife, from whose nerveless hand she 
had wrested a paper, which Leon Valle 
seized and openedas she held it towards him. 
Don Gregorio turned back at his brother-in- 
law’s exclamation, and beheld upon his out- 
stretched hand a lock of soft brown hair, 


‘ 


hesitation ? 


. as they desired to keep within reach. 
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evidently that of a child. It had been sev- 
ered from the head by a bloody knife. It 
was a mute threat, but they understood it 
but too well. 


his feet with a groan oran oath. Such a threat 


Every man there sprang to 


they remembered had been sent to the parents 
the very day before the infant Ranulfo Or- 
tega had been found dead not a hundred 
yards from his father’s door. Did this mean 
also, that the last demand for ransom had 
been made, and the patience of his abduc- 
tors was exhausted ? 

Don Gregorio clasped his hands over his 
eyes, and reeled against the wall. Leon 
sprang to his feet, pale to his lips, his eyes 
blazing... Julian Garcia picked up the hair 
which had fallen from his hand; the others 
stood grouped in horrified expectancy. Dona 
Feliz stood fora moment looking at them 
with lofty courage and determination upon 
her face. 

‘‘What,” she cried, 
The money must be paid, the 


‘is this a time for 
child’s life saved. Vengeance can wait!” 
She spoke with a fire that thrilled them, and 
though they spoke but of the ransom, it was 
the word ‘*‘Vengeance” that rang in their 
ears, and steeled Don Gregorio to the terri- 
ble task that awaited him. 

That night the quaint. hiding places of 
the vast hacienda were ransacked, and many 
ahoard of coin was extracted fromthe deep 
corners of the walls, and the depths of half 
ruinous wells. | Dona Isabel saw treasures of 
whose existence she had never heard before, 
but perhaps vaguely suspected; for through 
the long years of anarchy the Garcias had be- 
come expert in secreting such surplus wealth 
Large 
as was the sum brought to light, it barely 
sufficed to meet the demands of the rob- 
bers; yet it was a question how it was to be 
conveyed by one person to the spot indi. 
cated for the payment of the ransom and 
delivery of the child—and it had been ur- 
insisted) upon that but one man 


gently 
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should go into the very stronghold of the 
bandits. 

At daybreak, Don Gregorio mounted. his 
horse, having refused the offer of Leon 
Valle to take his place, and set out on his 
mission. He knew well the place ap- 
pointed, for he had been in his youth an 
adventurous mountaineer, and more than 
once had penetrated the deep gorge into 
which late in the afternoon, he descended, 
bearing with him the gold. — As he entered 
the ‘*Zahuan del Infierno” he shuddered. 


Not ten days before he had passed through 


it, followed by a dozen trusty followers, in 


search of his child, and had discovered no 
trace of him; now he was alone, weighted 
with treasure—a rich prize for the outlaws 
he had gone to meet. Once he fancied he 
heard a step behind him; doubtless he was 
shadowed by those who would take his life 
without a hesitation; yet he 
pressed on, obliged to leave his horse and 
proceed on foot, for at times the cliffs were 
so close together that a man could: barely 
force his way between them. 

Just as the last rays of daylight pierced 
the gloomy abyss, at a sudden turn in the 
narrowest part of the george he saw standing 
two armed men, placed in such a_ position 
that the head of one overtopped that of the 
other, both 
shadowed, though made the more forbidding 


while the features of were 
by heavy black beards, which it occurred to 
Don Gregorio later were probably false and 
At, the 


feet of the foremost was placed a _ child; 


worn for the purpose of disguise. 


and though he. restrained the cry that rose 
to his lips, the tortured father recognized in 
him his son—but so emaciated, so deathly 
pale, with such wild, startled eyes, gazing 
like a hunted creature before him, yet see- 
ing nothing, that he could scarcely credit 
it was the same beautiful, sensitive, highly 
strung Norberto who had been wrested from 
him but a short montn before. 

At the sight he felt an almost irresistible 
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impulse to precipitate himself upon those 
fiends who thus dared to mock him; but 
even had his hands been free to grasp the 
pistol in his belt, to have done so would 
have been to bring upon himself certain 
death; as it was he could but look with 
blind rage from the bags of gold he carried 
to the brigands who stood like statues, the 
right hand of the foremost laid upon the 
throat of the trembling boy. Even in that 
desperate moment, he noticed that the 
hand was whiter and more slender than the 
hands of common men are wont to be; 
the nails were well formed and well kept, 
though there wasa bruise or mark on the 
second one, as though it had met some 
recent injury. He was not conscious at 
the time that he noticed this, but it came 
to him aftewards. ‘lhe foremost man did 
not speak; it was the other, who ina soft 
voice, as evenly modulated as if in words of 
purest courtesy, bade him welcome, and 
thanked him for his prompt appearance. 

us dispense with compliments,” 
said Don Gregorio huskily. ‘‘ Here is the 
money you have demanded for my child. I 
know something of the honor of bandits, and 
as you can gain nothing by falsifying your 
word, I have chosen to trust init. Here 
am I, alone with the gold ;” and he poured 
it out on the rock at the child’s feet. 
‘Count it if you will ;’’ and he put out his 
hand and laid it upon the child’s shoulder. 
As he did so, his hand touched the brigand’s 
and both started, glaring like two tigers be- 
fore they spring; but at the moment Nor- 
berto bounded over the scattered heap of 
coin and into his father’s arms. 

As he felt that slight form within his 
grasp, the father reeled, and his sight failed 
him ; a voice*presently recalled him to his 
senses, and glancing up he saw the two men 
still standing motionless with their pistols 
leveled upon him and the child: | 

‘<The Senor will find it best to withdraw 
backward,” said the bandit; ‘‘ there is not 
space here for me to have the honor of pass- 
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ing and leading the way, and it is even too 
narrow for your Grace to turn. You will 
find your horse at the entrance to the gorge ; 
it has been well cared for. - Adios, Senor, 
and may every felicity attend this fortunate 
termination of our negotiations.”’ 

‘*T doubt not there will,” cried Don Gre- 
gorio, though in a voice of perfect polite- 
ness, ‘‘for I swear to you I will unearth the 
villains who have tortured and robbed me, 
and give myself a moment of exquisite joy 
with every drop of life blood I slowly wring 
from them. You have my gold, and I have 
my child, and now, vengeance.”’ 

Gregorio Garcia knew so well the spirit of 
his race that perhaps he was assured that no 
immediate risk would follow this proclama- 
tion. The word ‘‘ vengeance” rang from 
cliff to cliff, yet the bandits only smiled and 
bowed, waving a hand in token of farewell, 
as with what haste he might, he withdrew. 
A turn in the gorge soon hid them from his 
sight, and staggering through the darkness, 
he hastened on with his precious burden, 
feeling that Norberto had fainted in his arms. 

It was near midnight when he reached the 
hacienda, and needless is it to attempt to 
describe the joy of the mother, though the 
child after one faint cry of recognition laid 
his head upon her breast witha long, shud- 
dering sigh, which warned her that his 
strength and courage had been so overtaxed 
that they were, perhaps, destroyed forever. 

As days passed, it seemed evident that 
his mind was suffering from the shock. 
The male relatives who during the absence 
of Don Gregorio, had mostly dispersed to 
find, manlike, some distraction afield, re- 
turned one by one to embrace the child - 
but he turned from each one with unréason- 
ing fear and aversion, unable to distinguish 
between them and the strangers in whose 
hands he had been held a prisoner. At 
some of them he gazed as if fascinated, es- 


pecially at his uncle Leon; and when by 


any chance the latter touched him he would 
burst into agonizing wails which ceased only 
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when his father held him closely in hisarms, 
whispering words of affection and encour- 
agement. 

Before many days it became evident that 
Norberto was dying. ‘There wasa constant, 
low, shuddering cry upon his lips, ‘‘ He will 
kill me! He will kill me if I tell!” and 
the horrified father and mother became con- 
vinced that Norberto knew at least one of 
his captors, and that deadly fear alone pre- 
vented him from uttering the name. ‘They 
entreated him in vain, and one night the 


end came, and Norberto’s wailing cry was 


still. 

The family was alone, except for the 
presence of Leon Valle, and a young cousin, 
Doctor Genaro Calderon, one of the numer- 
ous family connections; and those, with the 
Padre Francisco, and Dona Feliz were 
gathered around the bed of the dying child. 


The father in an agony of grief and venge- 


ful despair, stood at the head, and Dona 
Isabel, ghostlike and haggard from her long 
suspense and watching, was on her knees at 
the side, her eyes fixed upon the face of the 
child, when suddenly he opened his eyes in 
a wild stare upon Leon Valle, who stood 
near the foot of the bed, and faintly, slowly 
articulated the same agonizing cry, ‘‘ He 
will kill me.-if I tell!” 

‘At the moment, as if by an irresistible 
impulse, Leon stretched out his hand, and 
placed a finger on the lips of the dying boy. 
The eyes of Don Gregorio followed it, and 


then like a thunderbolt hurled through 


space, he threw himself upon his brother-in- 


law, grappling his throat with a deathlike 


grasp. He had recognized the bruise upon 
the second finger of the white hand; he had 
recognized the very hand. Recalled to life 
by the excitement of the moment, Norberto 
started up, and exclaiméd in a loud, shrill 
voice, ‘Take him away! He cut my hair 
with his bloody knife! Oh, Uncle Leon, 
will you kill me?” and fell back in the 
death agony-—the agony that only the priest 
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witnessed, for even Isabel turned: to the 
mortal combat waged between her husband 
and her brother. 

Don Gregorio was unarmed, but Leon 
had managed to draw a knife from his belt. 
The murderous dagger was poised for a 
blow, when a woman rushed between the 
combatants, Don Gregorio was flung bleed- 
ing upon the bed, Dona Feliz. hurled the 
dagger which she had grasped with her naked 
hand into a corner, and. Leon Valle rushed 
like a madman from thé room. 

He was seized, pinioned,. thrust like a 
wild beast into one of the solid stone rooms 
of the building. Don Gregorio was held 
by main force from accomplishing his pur- 
pose of taking the life of the unnatural ban- 
dit. ere ‘the bolts were shot upon him. 
Messengers were despatched in quest. of 
police; but by some misapprehension, or 
intentional delay on the part of the adminis- 
trador, were detained till dawn, and just as 
they were about to set forth, a cry went 
through the house that the prisoner had 
escaped. 

Gregorio Garcia rushed to the room, 
glanced. in with wild, bloodshot eyes, and 
with unrestrainable fury grasped the arm 
of his wife. ‘* Traitress,’’ he said in a voice 
as full of horror as of rage, ‘* you have set 
free the murderer of your child! ”’ 

She threw herself on her knees at his feet 
—he never knew whether to confess or de- 
clare her innocence—for Dona Feliz cast 
herself between them. 

‘It is I who set him free!” she exclaimed 
“T love the Garcias too well to suffer them 
to be made a mockery of by the false mercy 
of such laws.as ours. ‘Think you the idol 
of the bandits would be sacrificed for such 
a trifle as a child’s life? and you, Gregorio 
Garcia, would you in cold blood stain your 
hands in the blood of your wife’s brother, 
robber and murderer though he be? He 
has sworn to me to hide himself forever 
from the family he has disgraced, under an- 
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other name in another land. He has the 
brand of Cain upon his brow—God will 
surely bring his doom upon him!” 

She spoke like a prophetess. The superb 
assurance upon which she had acted, setting 
aside all rights of man, and relegating ven- 
geance to the Lord, did more to reconcile 
Don Gregorio to the escape of his enemy 
than all further reflection, decisive though 
it was in convincing him that in the disor- 
dered and anarchical state of the country, 
the laws would have shielded rather than 
punished an offender so popular as was Leon 
Valle. ‘There was perhaps, too, a comfort 
in the hidden hope of personal vengeance 
with which he waited long months to learn 
the retreat of the man who had done him 
such foul wrong. 

Meanwhile the exact facts of the case were 
never known abroad, and when at last it 
was rumored that Leon Valle had been shot 
by a rival guerilla chief and hung to a tree 
placarded as a traitor and robber, there were 
few to doubt the story, or to make more 
than a passing comment on the hard neces- 
sities of war. ‘There seemed so much poetic 
justice in it, that Gregorio Garcia who was 
near the end of the disease contracted 
through exposure and mental agony, did not 
for a moment doubt it, and died almost 
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content. Indeed the circumstances were so 
minutely detailed by a servant who had fol- 
lowed [Leon in his adventurous career, and 
who dared to face the family in order to 
prove the death, that even Dona Isabel herself 
did not question it until long months after- 
ward, whena petty scandal stole through the 
land. The ladyofSan Lazaro had disappeared 
—whether of her own will, whether in mad- 
ness she had strayed, whether she had been 
kidnapped, none could conjecture. No 
demand for ransom came, no tidings were 
ever heard of her, the now peerlessly beauti- 
ful Dolores. 

It was at that time that Dona Isabel be- 
gan to demand tidings of all who came to 
her door, and a suspicion entered her mind 
which became a certainty upon the night our 
story opened, but which no subsequent event 
had tended to confirm. 

And these are the strange emotions and 
experiences that made Dona Isabel what her 
full womanhood ‘found her, and, with others 
of her later life, rendered possible and natu- 
ral the bitter suspense and fear that held 
her the long night through, a watcher at 
the door of one who as others had done 
might find a means to pierce her heart and 
wound her pride, if not to waken her affec- 
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THE WORKS OF THOMAS MIDDLETON. ' 


These are dainty volumes, whose elegant, 
cream-tinted paper, clear type, and luxuri- 
ous margins, speedily engage the attention. 
of the book-lover. ‘The name of ‘Thomas 
Middleton, Gent., of whom the vera effigtes 
greets us at the opening, is included in the 
list of those who are called the great dram- 
atists of the Elizabethan age, whose works 

i'The works of Thomas Middleton. Edited by A. N. 
Bullen, B. A., in eight volumes. Boston: Houghton, Mif- 


flin,and Company. 1886. For sale in San Francisco by 
Chilion Beach. 


are found upon the shelves of all true lov- 
ers and students of dramatic literature. ~ It 


~would seem an act of presumption after the 


reputation of an author has survived the 
passage of almost three centuries to appear 
to question his longer immortality. As a 
bit of literary history many aname has come 
to us from beyond the beginning of the 
Christian era, but the works of the author 
have passed to that Nirvana to which they 


~ 
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doubtless belong ; and it must be true, that 
while the fame of most writers is but ephem- 
eral, there will come an end at last, to the 
publication and reading even of those works 
that have continued for two or three cen- 
turies, a merely library existence, leaving to 
survive only such as are of the generation 
of those few great souls that were born to 
live forever. 

‘The works of Middleton were, as far as 
ascertained, edited in 1840, by Alexander 
Dyce, one of the ablest of literary editors, 
in an edition of five volumes. It was 
apparently because that edition was out 
of print, that the able editor of this edition 
says that ‘*the need of a new edition was 
keenly felt,”’ and so,-as we are informed up- 
on an early page in a publisher’s notice, 
‘*three hundred and fifty copies of this edi- 
tion have been printed and the type distrib- 
uted. Wo more will be published.” The 
italics are the publisher’s. It would scarcely 
appear that the want of a new edition was 
keenly felt by a very large portion of the 
reading, or even the studious public. We 
do not know but that the italicised sentence 
may be worldly and everlasting truth. 

Middleton was the sole author of fifteen 


dramas, the joint author with Phillip Mas- 


singer and William Rowley of three, with 
Thomas Dekker of one, with Ben. Jonson 
and John Fletcher of one, and with Wil- 
liam Rowley of two. ‘The literary partner- 
ships of Middleton with dramatists who have 
achieved as great names as these, indicate 
the high esteem in which he was held by 
contemporaries, and justify the expectancy 
with which his name commenced the voy- 
age to posterity. | 

The distinction and fame of the mere 
dramatist is among his contemporaries, and 
is transient. ‘he times and the manners 
change; the topics of interest in which are 
found merely dramatic situations are but 
short-lived; and the play, whether comedy 
or tragedy, which is simply a drama, is 
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equally as short-lived, and its fame but as 


the perfume of to-day’s garland. The peo-. 


ple who come to the playhouse in the next 
century find the language antiquated, the 
manners out of fashion, the wit musty and 
ill-flavored. The number of plays that for 
mere dramatic interest hold the stage to- 
day, that have come.to us from another 
century, is limited almost to the fingers of 
one’s hand. There is a quality, however, 
that determines the lasting literary existence 
of anything written for the stage. That 
quality is poetry, the finer way of uttering 
beautiful ideas. ‘The infusion of its spirit 
embalms the otherwise perishable drama, 
and the fullness of that embalming deter- 
mines the measure of its immortality. 

Thomas Middleton was born about 1570, 
and died in 1627. One of his name was 
admitted a member of Gray’s: Inn in 1593, 
and it is claimed that it was he who was af- 
terwards the dramatist. Very little is abso- 
lutely known of this author, except that he 
was the author of the works now re-pub- 
lished; that in 1620 he was appointed to 
the office of City Chronologer of London, 
to which, upon his death, Ben. Jonson suc- 
ceeded; and that he was imprisoned in 
1624 for personating His Majesty, the King 
of Spain, Gondomar, the Spanish Ambassa- 
dor, and others in the comedy of ‘* The 
Game of Chess,” and for inserting therein 
passages found to be ‘‘ offensive and scan- 
dalous.”’ A copy of that play, preserved in 
the Dyce Library at South Kensington, has 
the following manuscript notes: 

‘s After nyne dayes wherein I have , heard 
some of the actors say they took fiveteene 
hundred pounde, the spanish faction being 
prevalent, gott it supprest, the chief actors 
and the Poett Mr. Thomas Middleton that 
writt it committed to prison, where hee lay 
some time, and at last gott oute upon this 
petition presented to King James. 

“A harmles game; coyn'd only for delight 
was playd betwixt the black house and the white 
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the white house wan: vet still the black doth bragg 
they had the power to put mee in the bagge. 

use but your.rovall hand. *Twill set mee free 
’Tis but removing of a man that’s mee, 

So great a boon as liberty was seldom ac- 
quired for the consideration of so small a 
jest. 

Middleton’s first literary work was in 
1597, ‘The wisdom of Solomon. Para- 
phrased,” an effusion of some seven hun- 
dred stanzas, in the whole length of which 
one finds only an aggravating facility of 
versification without freshness. or sparkle, 
and only a barren waste of words. When 
one tastes the quality of the comedies: of 
this and other, writers of that time, he is 
not slow in coming to the conclusion that 
sacred writing is not exactly the kind of 
production one could © reasonably expect 
from the author. In 1597 he wrote ‘‘Mi- 
crocynicon, Six Snarling Satyres,”’ that 


likewise seem to carry with them no. ex- 


tcuse for republication at this time. In 


1604 he published two tracts, ‘* Father 
Hubbard’s ‘Vale, or the Ant and the Night- 
ingale,” and ‘* Vhe Black Book,” which are 


chiefly interesting to students of the social 


life of the sixteenth century, the former 
> depicting a prodigal driven to the life of the 
sharpers who have ileeced him, and. the. 


latter making us familiar with the lowest 
parts of I.ondon, ‘*Lurnbull street and 
Birchin Lane, the haunts of drabs and 
thieves. ” 

In the beginning of the seventeenth cen- 
tury he? appeared as a writer of. plays, 


producing comedies and _ tragi-comedics. 


‘*Blurt, Master Constable,” was the earliest 
of his printed plays, having been) published 
in 1602. [ts plot is not very savory and _-it 
contains little that is quotable, though in it 
is the following love-song, the most musical] 
product of his pen: 

Love is like a lamb, and love is like a lion, 

Fly from love, he fights, fight: then does he tly on; 
Love is all in fire and vet is ever freezing ; 

Love is much in winning, vet is more-in leesing ; 


Love is ever sick, and vet is never dying: 


Love is ever true and yet is ever lying ; 

Love does doat in liking, and is mad in loathing ; 

Love indeed is everything, yet indeed is nothing. 
*Losing. 


Of his comedies the greatest merit is 
claimed for ‘‘A ‘Trick to Catch the Old One” 
and ‘*A Chaste Maid in Cheapside.” If we 
are right in believing there is any standard 
of purity to which a book should attain 
before it could be commended as reading 
matter for any people, or take its place in 
literature, it seems to us that that standard 
is too high for any discussion of such works 
as these. The plot of the former takes the 
reader among persons noted chiefly for their 
vices—a young rake and his male and female 
companions, of the same characterless sort, 
at work upon a finally successful scheme to 
get money to cancel the debts of former 
profligate living. ‘The trick is gross, and 
while the action of the play is rapid and 
some of the scenes not without considerable 
humor, it is of the kind that one cannot 
retell in polite society. The editor of these 
volumes stands well to his work, as if, en- 
gaged upon a not very savory task, he felt 
in honor bound to defend the author. He 
admits that ‘‘in writing this comedy Middle- 
ton was more anxious to amuse than teach 
a moral lesson,” bids for withholding of cen- 
sure upon these ‘‘airy comedies of intrigue,” 
and asserts the success of the author in what 
he undertook. ‘‘It is impossible,” he adds, 
‘not to admire the happy dexterity with 
which the mirthful situations are multipled.” 
And yet, with all the relish of audiences of 
the present day for amusement and the 
entertainment that exists in ‘‘mirthful situa- 
tions,” there is no managerso bold as to 
venture to produce this ‘excellent old play;”’ 
and what discriminating faculty we have 
fails in its attempt to make quotation from 
its pages by which the play could commend 
itself to the admiration or entertainment of 
our readers. Perhaps the best that can be 
said of it is, that this play furnishes the plot 
to the much more admirable and still extant 
play of ‘‘A New Way to Pay Old Debts,” 
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by Phillip Massinger, a contemporary of 
Middleton. ‘*A Chaste ‘Maid in Cheap- 
side” is spoken of by the editor as extant. 
. play;:’.-he says; “1s exceedingly 
diverting, but I cannot conscientiously com- 
mend it puertsque, for the lan- 
suage and situations occasionally show an 
audacious disregard for propriety.” When 
Middleton quits for a while the task of be- 
ing simply amusing, and becomes serious, he 
sometimes assumes a tone of tender senti- 
ment. In this mood he utters in this play 
the following pretty lyric strain: 
‘“ Weep, eves, break heart! 
My love and I must part. 
And fates: true love do soonest sever ; 
(), | shall see thee never, never, never! 
QO, happy is the maid whose life takes end 
Ere it knows parent’s frown or loss of friend ! 
Weep, eves, break heart! 
My love and [ must part.” 

To Middleton and Witliam Rowley are to 
be credited the authorship of ‘* A Fair Quar- 
rel” but the credit of all that is seriously worth; 
attention in the play plainly belongs to Mid- 
dleton. Lightness and airiness and rollick- 
ing-humor seem to be the characteristics of 
Rowley’s ability, and these in admirable 
measure seem not present herein. ‘In ‘A 
Fair Quarrel,’ says the editor, ‘* Middle- 
ton showed how nobly he could depict moral 
dignity.”” But the modern reader advances 
amazed through the scenes that depict the 
real cause of this so-called ‘‘ Fair Quarrel,” 
conscious that his moral sense and delicacy 
of feeling are therein wantonly wounded, 
and though there comes at length evidence 
of.self-respect, and a personal integrity too 
late awakened, the finer sense holds it all 
but as a moral spasm, in which, like an in- 
terpolation of some foreign intelligence, ap- 
pears a’tone of dignity out of all keeping 
with the tone or with any suggestion of all 
the rest of the play.. And then the drama 
proceeds by the devious paths of a weak and 
impossible plot, with characters beneath con- 


tempt and a denouement lame and impotent, 


wherein morality and dignity seem to have 


faded into forgetfulness. 

The play which seems to have made the 
name of Middleton most widely known is 
the tragi-comedy called ‘‘ The Witch.” It 
was printed by Isaac Reed in 1770, and in 
Steven’s note to Reed’s edition of Shakes- 
pere, to this play is given the credit of the 
origin of the scenes of the witches in Mac- 
beth. Malone at first accepted the theory of 
Shakespere’s indebtedness to Middleton, but 
afterwards rejected it; and later critics, 
doubting its truth, generally to 
think that the refrain, common to both, 

“Black spirits, and white, red spirits and gray, 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle, may.” 
came from a much earlier day, from the 
common songs of the people. ‘There is a cer- 
tain resemblance between two scenes in 
each play, in which the witches appear, at- 
tributable to the certain amount of conces- 
sion to the common idea of witches. Those 
of Middleton have more of worldly tissue in 
them, having earthly habitations and alli- 
ances and offspring, while those of Shaks- 
pere are virtueless hags, coming in thunder 
and lightning, having no earthly ties nor 
relations. The first assembly of the witches, 
and the incantation scene in both plays, 
bear strong resemblance to each other, but 
in no other particular do the plays have the 
shghtest similarity. This common aspect 
came undoubtedly from the writers upon 
witchcraft who were popular at that day, 
and who pretended to a knowledge of the 
characteristics of spirits, witches, urchins, 
elves, hags, satyrs, pans, faunes, sylvans, 
centaurs, tritons, dwarfs, giants, nymphes, 
and the like. : 

In: Act. V., Sc. 1 ‘is: a single song, char- 
acteristic of the time, written with some 
lyric facility: 

in a maiden-time profest © 

Then we say that life is best ; 

Testing once the married life, 

Then we only praise the wife; 

There’s but one state more to try, 

Which makes women laugh or cry — 

« Widow, widow: of these three 

The middle’s best, and that give me. 
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One may search all the rest of the play and 
be rewarded with scarcely a sentence or line 
that shows genius, poetry or originality. If 
it be true that. Middleton was the master of 
Shakspere in the single instance of ‘*’The 
Witch,” the gift was returned or taken back 
with interest by Middleton, who, in many 
instances in several of his plays, presents the 
same ideasin phrases too near those of Shak- 
spere, to be satisfactorily explained as a 
mere coincidence. 

If Middleton has any claim to immortal- 
ity as an author, it must come from some- 
thing greatly superior to any comedy he has 
written, or anything within the limits of 
“The Witch.” As compared with other 
so-called ‘great dramatists of his time, ex- 
cepting always Shakspere, he is to be cred- 
ited with facility of language and consider- 
able humor, and in his serious plays with 
great moral dignity, an imagination largely 
superior to his fellow playwrights, and with 
an occasional exhibition of tenderness and 
sweetness In some of his lyrics. 

The mattrity of his genius is seen in the 
tragedy beware Women,” of 
which he was the sole author, and in the 
tragedy of ** The Changeling,” and the ro- 
mantic comedy of ‘* The Spanish, Gipsey,”’ 
both written jointly with Mr. Rowley. | 

In ‘*Women beware Women,” founded 
upon the story of Bianca Capello; Leantio, a 
young factor of Florence, elopes with Bian- 
ca, a. Venetian beauty. 

creature 
Able to draw a state from serious business, 
And make it their best piece to do her service. 
and brings her to the poorer residence of 
his mother. 
Fronr Venice, her consent and have brought 

her, 

From parents great wealth, more now im rage; 
But let storms spend their furies; now we've. got 
A shelter o'er our quiet, Innocent loves, 
We are contented: litthe broneht hie: 
View but her face, vou'may see all her dowry, 


Save that which Tes lock’d up in hidden virtues, 


His mother fears the change from wealth 
to the narrow fortunes of her house. 
What I ean bid you welcome to is mean, 
But make it. all your own; we’re full of wants, 
And cannot welcome worth. 
But Bianca, full of young affection for her 
husband, is happy in his love and accepts 
his fortune willingly. 
Pll call this place the place of my birth now, 
And rightly too, for here my love was born, 
And ‘that’s the birthday of a woman’s joys. 
Leantio must go away on the morrow, 
and is jealous of what may happen in his 
absence. 
Should we show thieves our wealth, ’twould make 
‘em bolder: 
Temptation is a devil will not stick 
To fasten upon a saint. 
He goes reluctantly, while she lovingly 
bids him put off his leave until another 
day, but he fears one day’s delay in her 
sweet company may beget. still another 
day’s delay, for 
Love that’s wanton must be rul’d awhile 
By that that’s careful, or all goes to ruin; 
As fitting isa government in love 
As ina kingdom. 


He departs, and leaves standing at the 
window his mother and his wife in tears. 
They do not go from the window before 
there passes a. procession of celebration, 
headed by the Lord Cardinal and the Duke, 
his brother. Her eye is quick at detecting 
the glances of the latter, and she asks, 

Did not the Duke look up? methought he saw us 
Moth. That’s every one’s conceit that sees a duke. 
It he look steadfastly, he looks straight at them, 
When he perhaps, good careful gentleman, 

Never minds any, but the look he casts 

Is at his own intentior s, and his object 

Only the public good, | 

Bian. Most likely so. 

From that moment the Duke had an_ ob- 
ject besides ‘‘the public good,” and to 
effect it he employs Livia, a court lady of 
abandoned character to ensnare Bianca for 
him, and with final success. Her mother 
findsa change in her after their visit to court. 
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She was but one dav abroad, but- ever since 
She’s grown so cutted, there is no speaking to her; 
Whether the sight of great cheer at my lady’s 
And such mean fare at home, work discontent 
in her, 
[| know not; but I'm sure she’s strangely alter’d. 
I'll ne’er keep daughter-in-law i th’ house with me 
Again if I had an hundred. 


Leantio returns after five days, tull of 


high hope. and joyful anticipation in 
meeting his bride. And the author here 
rises to the farther heights of poetry in’ his 
expression of tenderness and affection, and 
in the noble tribute which he makes Leantio 
pay to honorable marriage, ending with the 
sweetest utterances of longing for his inter- 
cepted joy. 

How near am | now to a happiness 

That earth exceeds not! not another like it; 

The treasures of the deep are not so precious 

As are the econceal’d comforts of ‘a man 

Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 

Of blessings when I come but near the house; 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth ! - 
The violet’s bed not sweeter. Honest wedlock 

Is like a banqueting-house built in a garden, 

On which the spring’s chaste flowers take delight 
To cast their modest odours. 


* * 


Now. for a welcome 
Able to draw men’s envies upon man ; 
A kiss now, that will hang upon my hp 
As sweet as morning-dew upon a rose, 
And full as long: after a five-days’ fast 
She'll be so greedy now, and cling upon me, 


I take care how I shall be rid of her: 


And here’t begins. 

Alas! the welcome was. but a word of 
vreeting, and no caress attending. Even 
while they converse, a messenger from the 
duke:invites her and the mother, and 


they do not resist, but leave Leantio in 


amazement. 

() thou the ripe time of man’s misery, wedlock, 

When all his thoughts like overladen trees, 

(‘rack with the fruits they bear in cares, in jeal- 
ousies ! 

Amid his ‘bitter musings the messenger 
returns and summons him to the Duke. He 
soon finds himself at a banquet where the 
luke presides, attended by Bianca. | His 
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first glance tells him where the heart of his 
wife resides. he Duke appoints him to 
the captaincy of the fort at Rouans, but 
the honor bestowed takes not away the dis- 
honor already cast upon him. ‘he Duke 
pledges Bianca, the entertainment proceeds, 
but Leantio tastes only the bitter food of 
reflection, and his only utterances are 
asides, that tell how deep his wounds, till 
at last the banqueters depart, leaving only 
himself in the presence of Livia, who was 
the hostess, and who plies. him unheeding 
her, but soliloquising his dear remem- 
brances of- Bianca. 
('ans’t thou forget 

The dear pains my love took? how it has watch d 
Whole nights together, in all weathers, for thee, 
Yet stood in heart more merry than the tempest 
That sung about mine. ears,—like dangerous flat- 

terers, 
That can set all their mischiefs to sweet tunes,— 
And then receiv’d thee, from thy father’s window, 
Into these arms at midnight; when we embraced 
As if we had been statues only made for’t, 
‘To show art’s life. so silent were our comforts, 
And kiss’d as if our lips had grown together ? 

Livia pretends to offer consolation to 
him, telling him, 

You miss’d your fortunes when you met her, sir. 
Young gentlemen that only love for beauty, 

They love not wisely; such a marriage rather 
Proves the destruction of affection. 

And when he is not touched by her 
words. and is left alone, he breaks forth 
overwhelmed by the wretchedness of. his 
state in the loss of Bianca: 

She’s gone torever, utterly; there is 

As much redemption of a soul from hell, 

Asa fair woman’s body from this palace. 

Why should my love last longer than her truth? 
What is there good in women to be lov’d, 

When only that which makes her so has left her ? 
| eannot love her now but [ must like 

Her sin and my own shame too, and be guilty 

Of law’s breach with her, and mine own abusing; 
All wnich were monstrous; then my safest course 
lor health of mind and body, is to turn 

My heart and hate her, most extremely hate her. 

An instance of the superior imaginative 
power of Middleton is found in Act. IV. 
Sec. 1, where the Cardinal reproaches this 
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duke for his course of life, and the example 
set by a great man. 


Every sin thou committ’st shows like a flame 


Upon a mountain, ‘tis seen far about, 

And with a big wind made of popular breath, 

The sparkles fly through cities, here one takes, 

Another catches there, and in a short time 

Wastes all to cinders; but remember still, 

What burnt the valleys first came from the hill; 

Every offence draws his particular pain, 

But ’tis example proves the great man’s bane. 
There is nothing else finer in the whole 

play, unless it be the reply, strangely put 

into the mouth of Bianca, which is made to 

the Cardinal's further reproaches, even after 

the duke has tried to cure the evil wrought, 

by a-subsequent marriage. 

Sir, | have read vou over all this while 

In silence, and I find great knowledge in vou 

And seyere learning ; vet, ’mongst.all vour virtues 

I see not charity written, which some call 

The first-born of religion, and [ wonder 

I cannot see ‘t in vours; believe it, sir, 

There is no virtue can be sooner miss’d 

Or later welcom’d ; it begins the rest, 

And sets ’em all in order: heaven and angels 

Take great délight in a converted sinner; 

Why should vou then, a servant and protessor, 

Differ so much from them? Tf every woman 

That commits evil should be therefore kept 

Back in desires of goodness, how should virtue 

Be known and honour'd?) Fromea man that’s blind 

To take a burning taper ‘tis no wrong. 

Hle never misses it; but to take light 

From one that sees, that’s injurv and spite. 

Pray, Whether is religion better serv d, 

When lives that are licentious are made honest, 

Than when they still ran through a sinful blood ? 

“Tis nothing virtue’s temples to deface ; 

Sut build the ruins, there’s a work of grace.” 

The 


way out to the consummation of the plot is 


There is no cheer in all the play. 


dark and the catastrophe melancholy, and 
as pitiful as that of Hamlet: 
Two other plays, ‘‘“Vhe Changeling,” and 


Spanish Gipsey,’’ demand the attention 


of the student who would enjoy all the finer, 


expressions of Middleton's genius. Although 
William Rowley was joint author in these, it 
is gencrally conceded by critics that’ he 


wrote only the underplot of the tormer, and 
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the purely gipsey scenes of the latter, and 
that to Middleton alone is due the credit 
Changeling” 
is a dark-colored tragedy, the story of 


for the greater scenes. 


Beatrice, a daughter of the governor of the 
castle of Alicant, who, upon the eve of her 
marriage to Alonzo de Pivacquo, sees and 
Des- 
perate at the impending loss of her new 


falls deeply in love with Alsemero. 


love, she engages De Flores to make way 
with her affianced 
which follows the murder, between Beatrice 


husband. ‘The scene 
and De Flores, wherein he refuses her gold, 
and claiming that she is partner in his guilt, 
demands as his compensation the surrender 
of herself to him, is one of the most. start- 
ling and strongly drawn pictures of deep 
passion in dramatic’literature, scgncely sur- 
passed by any dramatist 
His demand she does not at. first under- 
stand, and, finding him not. satisfied with 
the proffered gold, she offers to double the 
sum and demands his departure. 

Beat. 
I prithee, make away with all speed possible ; 


lor my fear’s sake, 


And if thou be’st so modest not to 

The sum that will content thee, paper blushes not; 
Send thy demand in writing, it shall follow thee; 
But prithee, take thy flight. 


DF. You must fly too then, 

Beal, 1? 

D. F. Vil.not stir a foot else. 

Beat, What's vour meaning ? 

DP. Why,are not vou as guilty ? in, sure 


As deep as 1; and we should stick together. 
Come, vour fears counsel vou but ill; my absence 
Would draw suspect upon vou instantly. 


There were no rescue for vou, 


Beginning to suspect the meaning of 


his demand, she cries, 
Beat. 
Speak it vet further off, that I may lose 


(), never. shall! 


“What has been spoken and no sound remain on’'t: 


[ would not hear so much offence again, 
For such another deed. 
D: Soft, lady, soft 
() this act 
lias put me into spirit; was as greedy on't, 
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As the parch’d earth of moisture, when the clouds 
weep ; | 

Did you not mark. I wronght myself into ’t, 

Nay, sued and kneel’d for’t ?. Why was all that pains 
took ? 

You see I’ve thrown contempt upon vour gold ; 

Not that I want it [not], for I do pitiousiy. 

In order [’ll come unto’t, and make use on’t. 

But twas not held so precious to begin with, 

For I place wealth after the heels of pleasure. 


* * 


Beat. Why, ’tisimpossible thou cans’t be so wicked, 
Or shelter such a cunning cruelty, 

To make his death the murderer of my honor. 
Thy language is so bold and vicious, | 

I cannot see which way I can forgive it 

With any modesty. 

De F. Pish! you forget yourself; 

A women dipp’d in blood and talk of modesty!” 


He will not listen to her claim of the dis- 
tance her birth has made between them, and 
he bids her 
“Fly not to your birth, but settle you 
In what the act has made vou; you’re no more 

now. 
You must forget vour parentage to me; 
You are the deed’s creature ; by that name 
You lost your first condition, and I challenge vou, 
As peace and innocency has turned you out, 
~ And made you one with me.” 


He threatens that he will blast the hopes 
and joys of marriage, and confess all, rating 
his life at nothing. 

De F. She that in life and love refuses me, 

In death and shame my partner she shall be. 

Beat. [kneeling] ‘‘Stay, hear me once for all; 
I make thee master 
Of all the wealth I have in gold and jewels; 

Let me go poor unto my bed with honour, 
And I am rich in all things!” 

He will hear to no pleading, and raising 
her bids her 
‘“Come, rise and shroud thy blushes in my bosom; 
Silence is one of pleasure’s best receipts; 

Thy peace is wrought forever in this yielding.” 

Though with far less cunning, the charac- 
ter of De Flores may worthily compete with 
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heart of the dramatic literature of the early 
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that of Iago for pre-eminence in complete 
depravity. 

This play was first produced about 1621, 
and was revived at the Restoration. In 
Pepy’s diary under date of 23d February, 
166c-61, we find the following entry : 

‘*To the Playhouse and there saw ‘The 


Changeling.’ The first time it hath been 
acted these twenty years and it takes 
exceedingly.” 


The ‘‘Spanish Gipsey”’ is a romantic 
comedy altogether different in tone and 
color from the play last named. It 
has its serious aspects, but it seems more 
natural and human, and offérs a_ story 
that in itself is attractive and pleasing. It 
furnishes many lines of pure poetic imagery, 
and several songs that display the height of 
the author’s lyric quality. 

One cannot penetrate very far into the 


part of the seventeenth century, without 
finding that the tone of society has greatly 
changed in our day, and he must speedily 
conclude that the works of Middleton, like 
those of his contemporaries, are almost 
wholly for the student, and him alone; that 
if one would read them in peace he had 
better take them, not only to his own 
closet, but to the innermost recess thereof, 
lest in-a moment of absorption, which the 
interest of the work may induce, he may 
feel a blush rising, if perchance a silent in- 
truder glances over his shoulder. Society, 
happily we think, forbids allusion in the 
presence of virtue to the commoner assaults 
of vice, and scarcely tolerates chastity to be 
sneered. at, and its opposite boisterously 
laughed over and connived at; but in the 
early days of unwashed civilization, when 
fingers at their tables did the service of forks 
at ours, and the manners of society were on 


the same indecorous level, the plays of the 
day took the tone of society, and the 


themes of the street and the conversation of 
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the court are doubtless clearly reflected in 
the volumes of the dramatists. Consider- 
ing these things, it. seems strange rather 
that there is so little than that there 1s so 
much coarseness in Shakspere, and not at 
all strange that in the lesser dramatists like 
Middleton there should be so much. 

As andor says of the other writers of 
the time 

“They stood around 

The throne of Shakspere, sturdy but unclean.” 

While we should commend the plays of 
Middleton to the student of dramatic lit- 
erature for the frequent display of great 
poetic genius, a lofty imagination, pictures 


An Epoch-Making Lie. 
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of deepest passion, and at times passages 
of the highest moral dignity, we should 
greatly hesitate to put any volume of these 
works, or even any one play into the hands 
of youth, whose minds and hearts are 
easily hurt by coarseness of allusion and 
by indelicacy of expression. It may be 
that we should not decline ambrosia though 
offered in an earthern vessel, but we want 
it certain that the vessel, though roughly 
made, yet shall not give its earthy taste to 
the heavenly food, but give it up clear and 
pure and uncolored as the water from an 


earthly spring. 


AN EPOCH-MAKING LIE. 


Once I told a lie. A_ black, downright 
lie. Not oneof the cultured untruthsof a 
mendacious civilization. Not of the 
flaccid, whitey-gray, wriggling things that 
are spawned every day in millions by people 
who are too cowardly either to tell the truth 


one 


or to own to themselves that they have told 
a falsehood. 
making lie, and I will tell you how it came 


Mine: was sort of epoch- 


about. 

I was going over to San Francisco. one 
day to learn the fate of some manuscript 
of my own left at a newspaper office;—-to 
get the manuscript, I said to mysclf;—to 
get the money for it, a shy hope whispered 
In my ear. 

As the Predmon?t lurched against the slip, 
I woke from an only half pleasant -dream 
about the fast nearing Christmas. FT hurried 
forward, and just at the top of the steps 
missed my sealskin cape (misleading rem- 
nant of ‘‘better days”). Going back to the 
empty saloon, I found it, and my eve fell at 
the same instant upon a tiny parcel on 
the carpet. I picked up the bit of knotted 
gray silk, and it was so heavy, [ felr sure it 


Company’s office for restoration. 


must contain gold.;--Orimy way out, I un 


tied it, and found three ten dollar coins, 
and the half of a German thaler piece, with 
an unintelligible monogram engraved on one 
of it..-As tied them up again, I 
wished vainly that I could find my hus- 
band’s brother Sam, who had been on the 
save me 

at the 
Sam was 


boat somewhere, and who could 
the trouble of leaving the parcel 


gone however, and | thought it best to stop 
on my way up from the ferry and advertise 
my little ‘‘find” in the columns. of a daily 
paper. | 

Then I-went to the office of the Hespe- 
rian Weekly, and. I paused on_ the stairs 
there, and asked mysclf with pretended sin- 
cerity where I should take my manuscript 
next, In case it should have been found, 
like its predecessors, to. be ‘‘unavailable;” 
and it was not until the polite young editor 
had with a 
courteous depreciation of his own action in 


handed. me my familiar roll 


so doing, that I realized how completely 
hope had won my car, when I was. not lis- 


tening to her. 
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Not till then, either, did I realize how 
many things I had bought with the sum I 
must receive for my little story. In truth, 
my feet turned unconsciously toward the 
bookstore where I was to make my 
first purchase; a book of reference indis- 
pensable to the dear invalid at home, in 
the literary work by means of which he 
tried to ignore pain and to forget defeat and 
disappointment and the untimely wreck of 
a life that had spread such gallant canvas 
to the winds of fate. 

Then there was the new cloak for patient 
little. Phyl. Poor Phyl !—so ready, with 
her nine years, to accept unchildish. tasks 
as a pleasure because mamma shared them 
with her. She was the only one death had 
left us of three little girls adopted while our 
argosies were still safe, and we were child- 
less, and full of pity 
babes all about us. 

With our poverty 
baby. Precious White Rose ! thrown in by 
a relenting clemency ot destiny to sweeten 
an else too bitter draught. 

But Rose would not miss any Christmas 
So long as her adoring 


for the unmothered 


had come our own 


gift she might lack. 
_and adorable grandmother lived, neither im- 
pecuniosity nor the slights of Santa Claus 
could chill the charmed atmosphere about 
that spoiled baby. 

This beautiful grandmother, however, was 
my mother-in-law ! Hateful name ! Forgive 
me, dear mother, that I have used it once. 
I only wanted to say, that beautiful and 
sweet-hearted and wise as she was, and of 
an unthinkable altruism, it was her image 
nevertheless that helped to make my disap- 
pointment poignant. She was gently and 
- mutely skeptical of my success. 

Sam too—my husband’s brother—had only 
smiled at my aspirations as an authorkin, 
and- had said :.:*‘:Take -care, :Dont 


spoil an ideal cook to make a sloppy story 
hack. 
triumphs.’ 


Be satisfied with your gastronomic 


9 
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I thought my triumphs might be greater 
with more war material, but I did not say 
so, for poor Sam was straining every nerve 
to keep us in bread and meat, and I knew 
would have done so even if he had not been 
urged thereto by a sense of long unpaid pe- 
cunlary obligation to his brother. 

Bbut—most depressing image of all, to- 
day, as I’ mechanically walked up Market 
Street with “my manuscript In my hand— 
I do 
declare a new word would have to be coined 
to tell what she was. What does God let 


such women exist for? ‘They are worse than 


there was-Sam’s wife. . She was—oh ! 


worse ones. 
Mo- 
tives, intentions, efforts, all went for nothing 


She had no measure but success. 
with her if the aim was not reached—and 
the aim must be material, too. She sniffed 
at all that was implied in ‘* plain living and 
high thinking.” She claimed, it is true, to 
love the Beautiful; but she did not—it was 
the Costly she loved. her the best 
things were what could be bought with 
She went about the house with an 


kor 


money. 
injured, upward curve of the eyebrows, and 
performed the solitary task left to her—the 
care of her own room—with a daily fresh 
air of surprise and resentment that it should 
have been expected of her. 


We did what we could to appease her 


uth 
the only extravagancies of the family now-a- 


thirst for the unnecessaries of life ; i 


days Were perpetrated to placate Maria ; and 


now——! I could already see her look of con- 
tempt when I should bring home another 
rejected manuscript. 

by this time I had wandered far up Mar- 
ket Street. 
ling myself together, started for home. 


I now turned quickly, and pul- 


On the boat I remembered the money I 
I suddenly thought : What if 
I should take it home and pretend I sold 
my manuscript? It was as much as I ex- 
pected for the story in my bag, and if the 
loser turned up, I could replace the appro- 
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priated sym by the sale of a small sapphire 
ring I had long since devoted to some emer- 
gency. 

I put the suggestion aside, and although 
it recurred often during my long horse car 
journey far out into the foot-hills, yet when 
I reached our gate I was fully determined 
to tell the simple truth, and to own my 
mortifying incapacity to write anything that 
anybody would want. 

Phyl was watching for me in the dusk by 
the:ivy-arched gate, and strained me to her 
passionate young heart with a love which I 
knew could never be shaken by misfortune, 
failure, or even Crime. | 

Tea, too, was waiting for me; the dear 
mother had laid the table, and was sitting 
near it, smiling at Rose with something of 
the rapt gravity of a mediaeval Madonna. 

Maria was on the lounge. Not lying 
down comfortably, as she did when she was 
reading novels in her own room, but reclin- 
ing at a distressing angle, ‘This meant: 
*“T am not able to sit up, but I will come 
as near it as I can.” 

As I entered the room. they all looked 
at me expectantly, but nobody spoke until 
after I had kissed them as usual, when 
Maria asked+—-a languid mockery over- 
toning her unusual interest: 

‘Well, what did you get on account for 
your brain crop ?” 

I opened my bag, and without a word, 
took out the gold coins and laid them on 
the table. 
had done this—TI felt that I was a coward 
and a thief and an impostor all at once. 
My dear husband gave me a precious, sym- 
pathetic smile, and mother patted my hand 
with a loving: ‘‘I am so. glad, dear!” 
While Sam shouted: ‘* Well, by Jupiter 
Tonans! It really seems that the bread- 
maker can also bea bread-winner. Hurrah 
for the Warfields! We may be as prolific 
in authors as the Trollopes yet.”’ 

As for Maria, I did not even look at her. 
I felt that she had precipitated me into the 


I was entirely miserable when I 
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pit which, although I had dug it with my 
own hands, I had determined not to de- 
scend into. 

Oh, what a mean thing I felt myself to 
have done! But there is no use dwelling 
on my feelings. The next thing was how 
to keep from being found out. 

As time should go on, and my story 
never appear, surprise and speculation would 
arise in the domestic. circle, and Maria, 
after suspicion was once excited, would, 
with her buzzard instincts, come very near 
unearthing my wretched little lie. 

Confession was out of the question. It 
was that sort of a lie that takes its place in 
your history as a deed done, and not to be 
altered or annulled by repenting of it. 

Meantime, I used the money. I did not 
mean to touch it until a week after adver- 
tising it, but that same night when I went 
into the kitchen to make my bread ready 
for to-morrow’s baking, Sam followed me 
and said: ‘* You are such a capitalist, Beth, 
would you mind lending your poor brother 
ten dollars 22 

I felt, in spite of my guilt, a throb of joy 
at being able to do it, and I answered: 
**So gladly, you know, Sam dear.” 

And then I spent the rest for Christmas 
things, and I doubt if I ever in my life 
spent twenty dollars to such an advantage, 
or procured therewith more genuine gratifi- 


cation for my family. 

Christmas would have been yf enough 
but for those poor little gold fprteces, lost, 
possibly, as I often felt, by some one poorer 
than myself. (I had left an address at the 
ferry office also in case the loser applied 
there.) No one else in the family had a 
cent to spend for superfluities, and I pitied 
poor Sam with all my heart, when he had 
to meet, empty handed, Christmas and 
Maria together. Her eyebrows were worse 
than ever, and she hardly spoke to him for 
weeks. 

My penance began from the very day 
after I committed my sin. I knew my only 
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salvation from discovery would be found in 
the having something accepted and pub- 
lished by somebody; and so the lie I told 
became a whip of scorpions to scourge me 
to the work of writing. 

I thoroughly disliked sedentary, and es- 
pecially solitary tasks. Nature had put one 
equivalent too much of motion into my com- 
position for a writer, and unless under some 
special spur, it is probable that not even 
poverty would have compelled me to my 
desk after the several rebuffs I had received 
at the hands of certain inexorable editors. 

Now, however, I must write, and write 
acceptably, or be exposed the har 
and: sham: that: 1 ..was.:. -So.: at: séven 
o’clock every evening I said reluc- 
tant. good-night to my dear. ones, and 
went into unwilling exile the little 
room in the tower, where I worked without 
interruption until eleven o'clock every night 
for months. I. hated my banishment —I 
suffered cruelly under it, but I did not 
quail, and I did not pity myself in the least. 

My work seemed to me very worthless— 
that was the worst of it; and it did not 
seem to grow less so as time went on. I 
tried to improve, and yet I was not sure that 


improvement, according to a_ high literary- 


standard, was what was wanted.  ‘* Availa- 
bility ”°—that was the thing I had been told I 
lacked. Was ita thing I could some way 
trap, and imprison in poor little 
sketches ? 

I read all. the short stories in the Cah- 
fornia journals, and tried to surprise the 
secret of their acceptability—but am 
bound to say the most of them inspired me 
—and still inspire me—with perplexity and 
wonder. But good or bad, I knew I must 
despatch some of my work somewhere ; I 
dared not postpone the effort longer. I 
sent accordingly to the /lespertan IVeekly, to 
the Golden Gate Monthly, and to a couple 
of dailies; and then I waited, feeling I fancy, 
very much as a man _ feels who knows 
that an application has been sent to the 
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Governor, asking his reprieve from hanging, 

One afternoon Maria and I had gone out 
into the grounds and were tidying up a lit- 
tle the prodigal winter roses, while we waited 
for the postman. I had been enjoying si- 
lently from many points of view the picture 
made by our stately house, with its beauti- 
ful setting of paim and oak and eucalyptus 


with its flower-fringed great lawn— 
with its stained glass mullions and its per- 


fumed conservatory. 


We were -utterly ruined in fortune, it is 
true, but we were not in debt, and thus 
Were spared that most corrosive and unen- 
durable form of poverty; and this lovely 
home was mother’s and thus as free to us as 
was the balmy air that laved it. 

I remarked to Maria, that if we must be 
poor we Were very fortunate in being poor 
in this thrice lovely spot where Nature—Cal- 
ifornia Nature—seemed to be outdoing her- 
self to stand to us instead of a gardener ; 
and she had said in reply that she supposed 
Louis must have foreseen that his mining 
ventures would break up his whole family 
some day, when he gave the place to his 
mother as a refuge to which he might fly 
himself when he needed a roof. Having 
planted this sting, she went on without paus- 
ing, and apparently apropos of the postman’s 


approach : 


‘Those newspaper people have evidently 
changed their minds about. wanting your 
story. I suppose they are rich, though, and 
find it more comfortable every once in a 
While to pay for something they don’t want, 
than to see the same person forever coming 
back.” 

Oh, I thought, why did Sam _-— ever 
marry this woman? I did not answer her, 
for the postman was just crossing the pretty 
rustic bridge across our creek, and we took 
the letters from his hands and returned to 
the house in silence. My heart bumped 
against my side when I saw that I had let- 
ters from each of the periodicals to which I 
had sent stories. | 
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From the Hesperian Weekly letter fell out 
a cheque ; each of the other notes signified 
But 
the cup of my rejoicing was full, when the 
hitherto unseen editor of the Golden Gate 
Monthly suggested an interview in the hope 
of arranging for further contributions from 


the acceptance of my contributions. 


my pen ! | 
When I laid the cheque on the table 
and when I read to my family.the flattering 


letters I had received, I saw that their re- 
spect for me had been reinforced by other 
people’s recognition. Sam followed me in- 
to the kitchen, as on that other night when 
I went too, as to-night, to ‘* set my sponge.” 

‘There, Beth,” he said, laying a gold 
piece on the pastry board, ‘‘add_ that to 
your wealth. I have been slow in paying it.” 

Aha !” thought I; you dear, good old 
Sam, you shall have somebody to help you 
now in buying tood and raiment tor this 
family 

‘¢ And now Sis, help me with a little ad- 
vice. Do you see this half coin 7" 

| did indeed, and wondered breathlessly 

almost chokingly--how he had got it. 

Well,” he went on awkwardly, I have 
lost Maria’s half. She 1s as superstitious as 
an African, and I shall never hear the last 
of it—I mean, she will be very unhappy if 
she knows it is really lost. Io you think it 
would be right to have a duplicate made 
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which she would not suspect ?”’ 

‘* Oh; “no Sam,” I.cried ‘out, ‘Don’t 
do that! It will always haunt you. But 
tell me—tell me quickly how did you lose 
| 

‘©Oh, that!” he said, with an embar- 
rassed_ sniff. Well, I found out’ what 
Maria wanted for Christmas, and I had only 
saved twenty dollars, so to make out the 
thirty, I concluded to borrow till next pay- 
day a ten I knew she had hid away. I 
found it after lots of trouble, tied up with 


this half coin in a rag of grey sulk. J heard 
her coming and walked off in afhu to my 


train, and tied up my own gold pieces in the 
same scrap of silk ; I don’t know why, ex- 
Well, I 
lost it on the boat and never got. Maria's 


cept to have the silk to put back. 


present of course—-and borrowed ten from 
you to replace her coin, and told her noth- 
ing about it. But by Jove! Iam in a reg- 
ular fix about that monogram half thaler !”’ 

There ! There ! There ! To think it was 
poor Sam's money [ had been. using all the 
time ! 

Judge if I rolled the burden of my lie off 
3... Ahd 


besides them, I never told anyone else. 


at his feet before I even told Louis. 


Where would have been the good of grieving 
the tender mother, and feeding Maria’s pes- 
simism and scorn ? 

Mary £. Grafton. 


Professor of Marvard College Ob- 
servatory, in a recent pamphlet, asks the public 
for subscriptions toward a fund, to be in charge of 
Harvard College, but to be used to support co-oper- 
ation in astronomical research among many obser- 
vatories. The ground on which he.- bases this re- 
quest is of general interest: ¥iz., that there are 
now more observatories and. telescopes than can be 
advantageously used, for lack of money to pay the 
salaries of the observers, the cost of printing ob- 
“But 
few of the existing observatories are really active, 


servations, and the like current expenses. 


and at most of the active observatories the value of 
the buildings and instruments represents but a 
small portion of the total sum devoted to astronom- 
ical purposes. The current expenses during a 
single year, at some of the most successful obser- 
vatories, equal the entire value of the instru- 
ments employed... ..Thenumberof large telescopes 
now lying idle is so great, that it is much more 
important that they should -be employed than that 
others should be added to. their number..... For sev- 
eral years the eighteen-inch telescope at Chicago 
was the finest instrument of the kind in the world. 
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No means were provided for an observer, and for 
part of this time the instrument was idle and 
unused.” President Holden has more than once 
called attention to the fact that after paying for 
the preparation of the site, the buildings, the 
great telescope; and the other equipments, of the 
Lick Observatory, the remaining endowment will 
not be sufficient to keep the observatory in use to 
its full capacity. It is much to be hoped that some 
patriotic Californian, or some friend of astronomy 
elsewhere, will find his opportunity in this fact. 
Mr. Harvard 
is. worthy. of 


anniversary add ess 


very wide reading; and _ that 


not merely among all who, trom = interest) in 
University, wish to read a felicitous 


occasional address ; but among all who are inter- 
ested in theories of education, who have been im- 
pressed by the attitude Harvard ‘is taking in the 
educational controversies of the present, and who 
therefore wish to read a somewhat ‘authoritative 
expression of what the older Harvard—the college 
at the time it was producing its most remarkable 


Mr. Lowell 


is by no means a man left behind in the world’s 


crop of men—thinks of these things, 


progress; on the contrary, he is in the full ripe- 
ness of intellectual activities and honors: vet the 
spirit and attitude toward education that express 


themselves through him. are of a period prior to 


the present elective and specialist inclination of 


Harvard. The significance of his utterance on these 
things is not merely in the few paragraphs bearing 
directly upon Greek and electives, but still more in 
the conception of education ex pressed throughout the 
address, and of the relation of classically educated 
ien to the commonwealth. Tt could not but have 
occurred to the younger Harvard men who listened, 
and who, perhaps, had been carried away by a 
much. discussed address. of 


certain a few vears 


ago, that this old graduate, in whose experience 
foreign courts and schools have played their part, 
does not seem to have found his life crippled 
because Greek was not set aside in his college days 
to make room for drill in French. Ex-minister to 
Spain, he has not found it a mental impossibility 
to acquire the Spanish language at any period out 
cof his three seore and ten vears save in the four 
vears between matriculation and graduation. 
Had Mr. Lowell remained always a quiet teacher 
of young men, his pupils might have mentally re- 
sponded to his doctrines: “ No doubt the classical 
training was just what was needed to prepare him 
tor the profession of scholarship—we expect to 
But he has now been a man 


be men of affairs.” 


of affairs himself, and one who brings back to his 
Alma Mater more trophies of success than ever did 
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testifies that he 
never could understand or care for his Greek. 


the railroad commissioner who 


THE recent elections in the United States atlord 
some very decided indications, though these are 
net such as partisans on either side try to deduce 
fromthem. From aparty point of view, neither side 
has gained any decisive advantage. The Republi- 
cans have gained in the number of men elected, the 
Democrats in the size of their minorities and in the 
geographical distribution of their successes ; that is 
all that can candidly be said. But to the non-par- 
tisan observer the elections are full of significance 
by virtue Of the shifting of votes. Republicans 
have carried Democratic districts, and Democrats 
havecarried Republican districts. Tariff reformers 
have been defeated in districts formerly strongly in 
their favor, and that upon a distinct tariff issue; 
thev have been. elected, and that upon a distinet 
tariff issue, in districts formerly solid for high pro- 
tection. Civil 
feated, plainly because of their support of the Presi- 


service reformers have been de- 
dent; spoilsmen have been defeated, plainly because 
of their opposition to him. It is to be said in 
limitation of this last sentence, that on the whole, 
the discomfiture of the Democratic party has been 
worst where the opposition of the local. leaders to 
the President’s reformmg tendency has been strong- 
est, and he himself, therefore, least consistent in 
carrying it out; while their gain has been most 
marked where the opposite conditions have pre- 
This 


rather emphasizes, the deduction of a shifting of 


vailed. limitation. does not weaken, but 
party lines that every candid observer must) draw 
from the elections. If they do. not indicate a 


breaking up of parties, the signs are much at fault. 


IN our own State, the complete collapse of the 
independent movements was no sign of content 
with the old organizations. It was only a sign 
that such disjointed and aimless revolt could not 
recommend itself, in any of its fragmentary 
branches, to many voters; no one can doubt, from 
the current talk of the home or street, that great 
numbers hold still to their respective parties by a 
very slender tie, indifferently waiting to see some- 
thing better before they cut loose. Meanwhile, 
from both tickets, a very respectable lot of oflicers 
ie State 


reasonably safe for the present; and a new munici- 


has heen elected; mav be considered 
pal charter is the Immediate matter of political 


interest. .\ board of freeholders, in whom both 
parties have confidence, is at work on the instru- 
ment and within the next two months, the people 


will have to decide upon it. 
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THE most critical question, perhaps, in drawing 
the charter, will be the definition of the powers of 
the mayor, The first thought of every one, on 
being newly confronted with the idea of making 
him the responsible governor of the city, is the 
traditional American fear of “one-man power.” 
The last thought, however, of students of municti- 
pal government appears to be that if there is any 
solution to that problem, it lies in the mayor. The 
logic of this may be roughly phrased by saying 
that it is easier to tind one good man than a dozen, 
and easier to watch one man than a dozen. Irre- 
sponsible power is) ruinous to good government ; 
but so long as a man can be held to account for the 
use of his power, the more he has the better he. is 
likely to serve the public, tor he will be chosen 
With more care, watched) with greater attention, 
freed from, hampering dictation if he is a good 
and able man, and deprived of the excuse of. this, 
if he is weak or tricky. If things. are ‘all in. his 
hands, and go wrong, he will be promptly unseated 
at the next election, with: tarnished repute that 
will follow him, not only in farther political life, 
but in business; while if he does well, he will go 
on in political, and business, and social lite with 
increased prestige. Where things ean be done in 
the dark, and one person can hide behind another, 
these rewards may be losi, these punishments may 
he escaped, for the publie, which awards them, 
may he eusily deceived, Large power, checked hy 
accountability. to the public, has always produced 
the best class of public servants. Mayors, gov- 
ernors, and presidents are notoriously apt to he 
better than ‘their tickets. 


Winter in San Francisco. 


It rains, and they say that Winter has come ; 
A jovial, genial fellow is he: 

His great fur coat is swinging wide, 

A rose in its button hole blooms with pride, 

Its pocket hiolds a fin beside. — 


A jaunty, jesting is he. 


"Tis Winter, vet in strange disguise ; 
The earth springs green “neath his. broad smile ; 
What matter if he spread a frost | 
(er tender grass ? Its sting Is lost 
Before the suy an hour has crossed.— 
All nature grows ‘neath his broad smile. 


Drear, irksome Summer, whom all dread, 
He smiles to think of her chagrin,— 
Of her dun-colered gown and veil, poor thing. 
He has stolen all she ought to bring ; 
Forlorn she’s left through his pilfering.— 
He basely laughs at her chagrin. 


And where is Spring—that joyous youth ? 
Some breathe a dark and dreadful tale, 
That tells an old man murdered lay, 
And he who wears his garb so gay, 
Is the murderer Spring with his fun and play.— 
-?Tis better so,—vet breathes the tale. 


E. S.. B: 


Mount Shasta as Seen from Tehama. 


The Sacramento's plains are green 
With early wheat and tender grass ; 
A glorious picture, framed between— 
Grand mountain ranges that surpass 
The power of pen or brush to paint ; 
All veiled in softest haze of blue, 
With snow-crowned peaks thateshow no taint 
Of aught that can detile. In\new 
And gorgeous robes of spotless snow 
A mountain of the purest white, 
Lifting itself from all below 
In majesty sublime—a sight 
To thrill the soul—stands Shasta, king 
Among Sierra’s lofty domes: 
No song the sweet-voiced Muses sing 
In their melodious, mystic homes, 
In praise. of things sublimely grand, 
Can picture this enrapturing view 
In Nature’s temple where stand, 
And gaze upon the arch of blue 
That bends to touch Mount Shasta’s crown, 
As if the world the heavens would greet ; 
While common parentage they own, 
Where white-robed earth and bright sky meet. 


J. M. 


San Emigdio.' 
“ Defender from the earthquakes.” In the dark 
We faintly see, Emigdius, thy face, 
And, near Los Angeles’ dim altar, trace 
The Spanish words that tell thine office. Hark! 
What ghostsof sounds revive again; and, mark, . 
What faces, whitened with the sudden fear 
Of shivering sod, look up and cry, “ Oh, hear! 
Hold thou earth still, Emigdius, patriarch !” 
So, when our fair life-structures are o’erthrown 
And all we planned lies low:in dust, we wail, 
“O world, that seemed so true, how can we own 
Thee false?” Till, finding our Jaments avail 
Us not, we turn, with faith before unknown, 
To heaven's foundations that can never fail. 
Mary Bamford. 
| Behind -the altar of the Catholic Chureh in Los An- 
geles is a portrait bearing this inscription: 
Emigdio, Obispo Martir, Abogado contra los Tem- 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Holiday and Children’s Books. 


A few early forerunners of the holiday season, in 
the way of illustrated editions, are already in the 
book stores, and also a great many of the children’s 
books that are brought out at this time of vear 
Of the first 
class Isa heavy and lavishly decorated volume con- 
taining The Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ 
eighty illustrations, large and small, tailpieces, 
headpieces, vignettes, and half-titles. ‘THese are 
drawn by W. St. John Harper, FE. H. Garrett, 
Myrick, T. Merrill, LS. Epsen, and en- 
graved by A. V.S. Anthony, John Andrew & Son, 
Hl. EK. Sylvester, H. W. Lyouns, E. Johnson ; 
and they are “drawn, engraved and printed, under 


with some reference to git purposes. 


with some 


the supervision of A. Anthony.’ They are a 
little perfunctory as gift-books illustrations, per- 
haps, must inevitably be, but good of their kind, 
and with its thick, dead-finish paper, beautiful print, 
pleasant 
The 
arms Upon the cover are those of Buccleuch, the 
Lord of Branksome.-—- Houghton, Mifflin. & Co. 


and proftise pictures, the book is oa 


one to read and an attractive table ornament. 


reprint from one of the magazines, with new illus- 


trations, as a Christmas volume, a pathetic story by 
Klizabeth Stuart Phelps, Zhe Madonna of the Tubs. 
We do not think it of Miss Phelps’s best, i spite ot 
many strong qualities, because there is an untor- 
tunate failure of simplicity in it. Estranged lovers 
encounter each other, and their eves meet, and be- 
fore anv remarks» are exchaneced, the. following 
phenomena occur: TPheirseves clashed, retreated, 
and held gloriously: they de- 
fied cach other, they adored each other, taunted and 
blessed, challenged and vielded, blamed and for- 
gave, wounded and worshiped.” This’ is, to our 
mind, decidedly bad stvle, and we regret it the more 
because Miss Phelps’s tenderness, fervor, force, and 


abundant keen. observation deserve to be free of 


such flaws. Here may perhaps be mentioned a 
new edition, abundantly illustrated, and fine, 
folio form, of Zhe. Peterkin 


droll. sketehes are almost as 


large type and small 
Pavers,’ 


i'The Lay of the Last. Minstrel. By Sir Walter Seott, 
mart. Iilustrated.. Boston: Tieknor & Co. For 
sale in San Francisco by Samuel Carson. 

-The Madonna of The Tubs. By Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps. With forty-three illustrations by Ross: Turner 
and Geo. H, Clements... Roston and New York : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Iss7, For sale in San Francisco by 
Chilion Beach. 

3The Peterkin Papers. By Lucretia P. Hale. With: il- 
lustrations, Boston: Ticknor & Co, 1887: For sale in 
San Francisco by Carson & Co. 


since 


much grown folks’ reading as children’s. The 
volume contains one new paper.—-Some_ one 
has collected bits of poetry, under the six 


heads -of Reflection,’ Fancy,” Wit) and 
Humor,”.: “ Love,” Poets’ 
“Faith, Hope and Charity” into six tiny volumes, 
prettily bound in colored silks, and) named. them 
The Pearl Series." 


form is a pleasing one in which to have them. 


Garden,” and 


The selections are good, and the 


Shakspere and the Bible are excluded. from. most 


of the volumes as being too rich in © pearls.” The 
six miniature books are enclosed ina box together, 
—Beckonings for Every Day, whose sub-title is “A 
Calendar of Thought,,” isa book. containing selec- 
tions of prose and poetry for every day in the year. 
The selections, made by Lucy Larcom, are good, 
with a somewhat devotional turn, vet with a range 
that can be judged from mention of the authors 
most drawn trom—Phillips Brooks, Carlyle, Cole- 
ridge, kmerson, Geothe. Dora Greenwell, Lowell, 
McDonald, Martineau, Maurice, Robertson, Rus- 
kin, Whittier, and Wordsworth. Matthew Arnold, 
St. Augustine, Browning, Miss Cobbe, Miss Cool- 
brith, George Eliot, Epictetus, Fénelon, Keats, 
Marcus Aurelius, Mill, Saadi, Keshub-Chunder 
Sen, and a great many more names as various in 
time, place, and creed, are also in Miss. Larcom’s 
list. She gives to each month a topic—-for Janu- 
ary, “The Invisible Presence;”’. for . February, 
“Our Work;” tor April, “Nature and Ourselves, ” 
Mr. Vedder's remarkable designs for the Ru- 


baiyat of Omar Khayyam, have hitherto been 
scarcely accessible except to the well-to-do; and 
this is a pity, because, whether one altogether likes 
them or not, they constitute certainly one of the 
most notable and impressive pieces of illustration 


in the whole history of the art. ~The publishers 


have this. vear again reproduced the designs. in 


phototype, this time on considerably smalles 
scale, to make a less expensive book®. We are 
very glad to see this done, even though we cannot 
agree with the publishers that the designs “lose 
none of their marvelons excellence in this form.” 


New York and London: G, P. Put- 


4The Pearl. Series. 
For sale in San Francisco by Samuel 


nam’s Sons. 
Carson. 

SBeckonings for Every Day. A Calendar of Thought. 
Arranged by Lucy: Larcom. ~ Boston. and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1886. For sale in San Francisco 
by Chilion Beach, 

6The Rub4iyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated by Ed- 
ward Fitzgerald, Illustrated by Elihu Vedder. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.. 1886... For sale in San Francis- 
co by Samuel Carson & Co. 
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A certain massiveness, a sombre, awe-inspiring 
largeness and simplicity of feeling, under-running 
all the whimsicality of faney that he lavished on 
the details, is perhaps the most impressive quality 
of Mr. Vedder's tHlustrations of the Rubaivat; and 
in the reduction this effect is in considerable me:s- 


ure lost—not to speak of some loss in distinctness of 


detail, and in light and shade. But one must 
expect to get less value for one-half the price; and 
these smaller phototypes give to a much larger cir- 
cle than before a fair enough idea of Mr. Vedder's 
unique drawings, to abundantly justify the produe- 
tion of the edition. It is probable no reader. of 
Omar Khayyam will ever find in the illustrations 
his own idea of the Rubéivat; and he ean scarcely 
help suspecting that they express not even Mr. Ved- 
der’s, but only Mr. Vedder's idea of the subjects on 
which the Rubaiyat express Omar Khavvam’s idea. 
But whether they in a strict sense interpret the 


poetry or not, they are not unworthy of it: 
Mr. William Doxey and the Art Student’s League 
have followed up this vear their admirable venture 
of last holiday season, of bringing out some spe- 
cally Californian art work, to meet the want of 
those whe would like to send holiday souvenirs to 
Eastern friends, but dislike to send back to them 
something that.came thence to us and may have al- 
ready lost its novelty there. A Californian Greeting’ 
isa little book. of reproductions from pen and ink 
drawings (including one from the late Mr. Bark- 
haus,) accompanied by bits of verse in ornamental 
lettering. The more claborate drawings are all of 
local subjects— Mission Dolores, the Golden Crate, 
The 


course, be considered as comparing with the best 


Tamalpais, .&e. reproduction cannot, of 
expensive art illustration; but it is good; equal, we 
should say, to that of the best exhibition catalogues. 
lt is rough, but has spirit and reality. The inter- 
spersed bits of outline decoration are better in 
their sort than the more elaborate pictures, a few 
heing very clever indeed. The best of the verses, 
we should say, are the prefatory ones, by Elizabeth 
Curtis: 

Forgive us if we’d-fly too high, 

Forgive us that we. fly so low. 

The grief of those who'd toueh the 

And only reach a picket-row, 

QO may you never, never know ! 
which with a sketch of geese, with outstretched 


sky 


necks, sailing through a picket-fence, makes a pretty 
ttle disclaimer, at once modest and unsentimental, 
— Vickery also follows up a last: year’s suc- 
cesstul enterprise—this a more ambitious one, viz.; 
the reproduction by the best etchers In the East of 
pictures of California scenery. “The Santa Barbara 
Mission,” “A. Windy Day near Santa Cruz,” and 


‘A California Greeting. By Members of the Art Stu- 
dent's League. San Francisco: William Doxey. 1886. 
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“Mount Shasta,” are the three before us for notice. 
The genuine artistic merit as well as the local 
interest of these three etchings will give lovers of 
yood things a real pleasure. “ ‘The Santa Barbara 
Mission” is a large plate, 14 inches by 22 inches, 
into Which Peter Moran has put some of his best 
The drawing is good, and faithfully repre- 
With the 


very 


work. 
sents the mission and its surroundings. 
the Peter) Moran is 


familiar, his long sojourn in Mexico and our south 


material of building 
Western territories having specially fitted to 
represent such a structure. The whiteness of the 
adobe and stone throw the picturesque building into 
bold relief against the darker hills. In fact we 
have never before seen an etching in which a build- 
ing so stood out from its surroundings. From the 
summits of the hilis, toelike clouds, so characteris- 
tic of our Coast, are rising. old 
chard in the left of the foreground rests a band of 
sheep, but the long wing and twin towers of the 


Beneath the or- 


old mission are central in the composition and in 
interest. As the fourth of this month is the cen- 
tenary of the founding of the mission the, publica- 
tion is very timely. The picture was etched from 
a sketch) by Mrs.. Mary Curtis Richardson, and 
we do not hesitate to characterize it as a remark- 
ably fine etching and thoroughly good piece ot 
work. Asa whole and in detail it is what might 
be expected from so strong and great an etcher as 
Peter Moran. ‘The second etching ts Mrs. Gretch- 
ell’s last work and is from a sketch by William 
Keith. The plate is-well named “ A Windy Day 
near Santa Cruz’? for the lightly etched scurrying 
clouds, the bending treetops, the sparse and stunted 
vegetation, the glimpse of Monterey Bay, and touch 
of bleakness, suggest at once the freshness of the 
salt ocean wind as it blows in over Soquel Point. 
The etchings hows such freedom and spontaneity 
that we are not surprised that Mrs. Getchell con- 
works. The etcher ts 


it one of her chiet 


art 


siders 
well-known to 
Kdith Loring Pierce. 
married to Dr. Gretchell of Worcester, Mass., where 
she now Lives and works. Mount Shasta is also 
Mrs. Getchell’s production, and like * The Windy 
Keith. It 


Strawberry 


lovers by her maiden name, 


\ few months avo she was 


Dav,” is from a painting by Wilham 
represents the mountain as seen from 
Valley, its snow-clad summit standing out In clear 
While 


little gem. we are Inclined to five 


sky above the clouds thatowreathe its base. 
the work Is a 
preference to the etching of Mount Hood, pub- 
lished last Year. Much credit is due Mr. Vickery 
for his enterprise in) publishing these etchings. 
—-We may also mention here two calendars from 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.—the Emerson & Whittier 
calendars for I887, which are re-issued from pre- 
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vious years, but upon an entirely new plan, with 
additional information; and a ribbon and card- 
board memorial of Mrs. Jackson, published by 
Frank S. Thayer, of Denver, Colorado, and contain- 
ing several very fair pictures of Mrs. Jackson’s Col- 
orado home, lier grave, etc. 

THe most successful child’s book of the vear is 
Mrs. Burnett’s Little Lord Fauntleroy,' reprinted from 
St. Nicholas, and it bics fair not merely to be a “hit,” 
such as one or two of her novels have been, but to 
take lasting place as a child’s classic. It deserves to, 
for “ the dear little lord” is trresistible; and more- 
over, granted favorable conditions of birth and breed- 
ing, not an Impossible child. A great deal of preach- 


ing to children, and a great deal of depicting of 


model children for their reading, Is positively un- 
healthy; but little Lord Fauntleroy’s goodness is at 
once so very healthy and so very attractive that 
associating with him through the pages of this 
hook is likely to leave on the little reader’s mind 
areal impress of good. The pretty story Is an espe- 
cially happy corrective to the very pernicious idea 
held by many boys and their parents, that while 
girls should be trained to be gentle, bovs must be 
expected to be rough and inconsiderate. (rood boys 
in books are very apt to excite the contempt of boys 
in real life, even when they do not fairly deserve 
it; but we think that Mrs. Burnett will prove to 
have been suecessful ip making evident to even 
rough boy-readers the superior manliness of cour- 
tesy and lovingness. lor parents, too, who are start- 
ing to bring: up their boys with low standards, the 
book is good reading; and, in fact, any grown people 
who havein large measure a sympathy for and inter- 
est in childhood, will enjoy it scarcely less than the 
children.— The Boys’ Book of Sports? isa beautiful 
holiday book, made up of a number of separate 
papers and steries on such subjects as shooting, fish- 
ing, archery, boats and boating, camps and campers, 
swimming, walking, the camera, winter sports, ete. 
are all by writers who know their subject, 
and are entertainingly written. The opening one, 
a story, “ Marvin and His Boy Hunters,” is. the 
longest, and contains a great deal of practical in- 
formation as to the care and use, of guns, which, if 
taken to heart by the boys who read it, would. re- 
duce to.a minimum their danger and that of their 
friends, from accidents due to the careless use of 


fire-arms. © Most of these papers, as also the beau- 


tifiil and numerous (and not always strictly apropos) 


illustrations have appeared in either The Century 
or St. Nieholas, The. Little Master? is by 


Trowbridge, and is therefore a good boy's story, 


iLittle Lord Fauntleroy. By Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
New York: Chas. Scribner's Sons. 

‘The Boys’ Book of Sports and Out-door Life.- Edited 
by Maurice Thompson. New York: The Century Com- 
pany. 1886. 


. 4 
in after vears to “the little master 


but it is not as good as most of Mr. Trowbridge’s, 
It is a story of the struggle of a small and very 
young, but plucky, schoolmaster, to subdue a diffi- 
cult school, and it 1s true enough to life; but the 


‘struggle somehow leaves a slightly unpleasant im- 


pression on the mind. We are sure that it was not 

one of the un- 
pleasant experiences that it is * pleasant to remem- 
ber,’ but a thine that he was glad to forget. 
The Riverside Museum' is a mild, but quite pleas- 
ant, book for boys, about half a dozen boys and 
girls, who had @ museum, and studied birds. and 


minerals, and went blueberrying, and had various 
other unexciting experiences. Its style is excel- 
lent, and it is very readable. It is properly a 
sequel to a previous book, called “ Birchwood.” 
Letters to Our Children, as the book is called on the 
cover, though the title-page reads “ Light on the 
Mysteries of Nature and the Bible,” is a very cu- 
rious production. The author explains that during 


the iast twelve vears, business has kept him absent 
from his family two thirds of the time, and as he 
isthus not able to instruct his children properly, 
it occurs to him to do what he can by. writing a 
series of letters which he believes will create ‘a 
(the italics are 


burning thirst for general knowledge” 


his), and also turn their thoughts to God and eter- 
nity. With quaint bursts of italics: and. quainter 
of “ poetry,” he proceeds te discourse on the origin 
of evil, nature and revelation, the solar and. stellar 
svstems, heaven and hell, development. ef the 
earth, and creation of man; sometimes adopting 
and sometimes rejecting the results of science, with 
a Whimsical gravity anda style of reasoning that 
suggest the Reverend John Jasper irresistibly (as 
for instance, when he kindly but firmly points out 
the fallacy of a glacial period, on the ground that 
the earth has always been hotter than now), and 
that are either very funny or very exasperating, 
according to the mood of the reader.  “ Vol. IT,” 
he ends by saving, “ will begin with the location 
of the Garden of Eden.” He pretixes his portrait. 
—It is not easy to account, On — strictly critical 
grounds, for the great popularity of Miss Alcott’s 
books among voung readers, but that popularity is 
both sure and lasting. They are by no means free 
from a touch of Philistinism, even though their 
evolution was under the shadow of Emerson’s home. 
Certain defects of humor and in the finer points of lit- 
eraryv taste, andthe like obtusenesses and confusions 


discriminative powers, evident in’ the vener- 


able philosophizer who has so effectively and un- 


3’The Little Master. By J. T. Trowbridge,’ Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 1586. For sale in San’ Francisco by Strick- 
land & Pierson. 

‘The Riverside Museum. By Jak., New York: Thos. 
Y. Crowell & Co. 

Letters to Our Children, Vol. 1. By J. A. Cunningham. 
Cincinnati: Staudard Publishing Company. 18x86. 
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consciously burlesqued Emerson and his school, are 
evident in the sprightlier and more unpretentious 
work of the daughter. Nevertheless, the sincerity 
of her writing is great, and it is full of the spirit of 
earnestness, courage, and helpfulness. Moreover, 
she is able to give life and the aspect of reality to 


her characters; by which we do not mean that they . 
‘always act as real people would, but that they always 


seem alive. They are doubtless very real to their 


author. Indeed, one who frankly and contessedly 
makes the members of her own: family play their 
part in her mimie drama, lessens the difficulties of 
effective realism very much. ~ Yielding (apparently 
somewhat against her own judgment) to the impor- 
tunities of admirers, Miss Aleott has now written a 


sort of sequel to “Little Men,” under the name of 
Jo’s Boys! Mt tells the fortunes of the boys of the 
Plumfield school. and the girls of their “set,” when 
they come to enter their twenties—when Franz is 
about to be married, and Emil at’sea, and) Demi 
through college, and Daisy in love, and Nan study- 
ing »edicine, and soon. Mr. Lawrence hasendowed 
Plumfield as a coeducational college—a sort of all- 
in-the-family college, of which Mr. Bhaer is the 
president, and his father-in-law chaplain, while the 
ladies of the family play active, though unofficial, 
parts in its management; a very cosy and idyllic 
college, not nruch like the real coeducational places, 
yet not so much unlike what such a place would be 


as long as its numbers were kept small and_ its 


management highly paternal—and maternal. 
There is in the book much vigorous and sensible 
contention for coeducation, and for freedom for 
women, to which Miss. Alcott’s: popularity and. 
creat audience will give its value——Chivalric Days? 
is a beautiful book, charmingly illustrated with 
pictures of real value, both artistic and historic. 
The book is made up of ten historic stories, con- 
taining some more and some less real. history or 
tradition, and all filled Out for the rest with fiction. 
The first, “Cinderella’s) Ancestor.” is a version of 
the Egyptian story of Nitocris and her slipper, said 
to be the original of the Cinderella tale. Mr. 
This-is fol- 
lowed by stories of Hlannibal’s and Constantine's 
youth (288 B. and 202 A. D.); ef Bertha, the bride 
of Pepin le Bref (750. A. D.); and soon down to “The 


Little Lord of the Manor,” an episode of the Brit- 


Brooks places her date at 2500 B.C. 


ish evacuation of New York at the close of the 
Revolutionary War. A few of these have been al- 
ready published in children’s journals. The stories 
are well chosen and well told, and the historic set- 
These historic 
tales always cost. the careful guardian of children’s 

1Jo’s Boys. By Louisa M.. Aleott. Boston : Roberts 
Bros. 1886, For sale in San Francisco by Strickland & 
Pierson. 
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reading a little anxiety lest they shall confuse fact 
with fiction too much. Children who read under 
the supervision of educated 
should—always have an historic story followed up 


elders can—and 


by a little investigation into the real facts of the 
case (and indeed, to our mind, the best value of 
such stories is not in any knowledge the child) may 
derive directly from them, but in the impulse they 
give a properly constituted mind to farther and more 
serious reading about Interesting characters or epi- 
sodes); but less fortunate children may receive 
false impressions. brief-caution in preface or 
notes would -not be amiss, even if it detracted a 
trifle from the verisimilitude of the stories. This 
difficulty is not special to Chivalrie Days, but com- 
mon to all historic fiction; the reason. we note It 
specially here is that several of Mr. Brooks’ stories 
are not exactly historic fiction but only a slight dress- 
ing up of the actual storv as found in legend or 
record.—— The Boys’ Book of bamous Rulers’ is hot 
open to the charge of confusing fact aud. fiction, ex- 
cept as far as all old-fashioned history is, for it 
makes no attempt to dress up the record, but 
merely compiles from the old standard authorities 
the accepted accounts of fifteen famous rulers, from 
Agamemnon and Cyrus to Napoleon. —Accustomed 
as children have been made by this time to very 
easv reading, it is probable that all but studious 
ones, or those that have not many books, will find 
these histories a trifle heavy (the more as the print is - 
smaller than is now-a-days generally offered to chil- 


dren); but fortunately there are many studious chil- 


dren still left.—Hlistory has dominated children’s 
books and journals all this vear, and The Christinas 
Country,’ a collection of translations and original 
stories by Mary J Safford, shows the influence of this 
tendeney by containing two very fair little historic 
stories among the three original ones mn the book. 
Of these two, one is Egyptian, the other Persian, 
both studies ef boy life in these nations, and. both 
careful and based on good authorities. The trans- 
lations, which much outnumber Mrs. Safford’s own 
sketches, are Of very varying merit, and by various 
authors. Most of them are fairy stories, two or 
three being from Icelandic folk-lore (among which 
we note a version of one of the stories in the Ara- 
bian Nights, too close to the original to be of any 
but very recent introduction to Iceland), and the 
others modern, but) written in imitation of folk- 
stories. The inferiority of these fairy tales to those 
written frankly inthe modern spirit—such as Frank 

?Chivalric Days, By E. Brooks. New... York:. Jas. 
Putnam & Co. 1ss6.. For sale in San Francisco by Sam- 
ucl Carson & Co. 

‘The Boys’ Book of Famous Rulers.” By. Lydia Hoyt 
Farmer. New York : Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


‘The Christmas Country. Written and Translated by 
Mary J. Safford. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 
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Stockton’s, savy,—is instructive. ‘The Baptized 
Idol” is the best of the translated stories; it is not 
a fairy story, but a pretty conceit of the meeting of 
Christianity with old “eutonic paganism, and of 
some historic usefulness to the voung reader; with 
a litthe more cleverness it might have been made a 
The 
—this time contemporary history—has_ inspired 
still another of the books that fall under our notice 
here: Lives of Girls Who Became Fumous,' by Sarah 
K. Bolton. 
nied in almost every case by portraits. of Mrs. 
Stowe, Mrs. Jackson, Lucretia Mott, Mrs. Liver- 
more, Margaret Fuller Ossoli, Miss Mitchell, Miss 
Aleott, Mary Lyon, Harriet Hosmer, Madame de 


really charming tale. historic tendency 


This contains brief sketches accompa- 


Staél, Rosa Bonheur, Mrs. Browning, George Eliot, 


Elizabeth Fry, Elizabeth Thompson Butler, Flor- 
ence Nightingale, Lady Brassey, Baroness Burdett- 
Coutts, and Jean Ingelow. The sketches are pleas- 
antly and unpretentiously written, drawing upon 
the more picturesque elements in the life of each 
subject, and including some account of the work of 
each one, with sometimes a little personal descrip- 
tion at first hand; telling nothing new, but giving 
to the unintormed a fair outline idea of the sub- 
ject.—And still more does history. rule in. the two 
books remaining to be noticed: the two latest num- 
bers of “ The Story of the Nations ’— The Story of 
The Story of 
presents the almost unique spectacle of a nation, 


Carthage and Hungary. Carthage 
that, having played a leading part in shaping the 
histories of still-existent nations, has left almost no 
trace of herself, and absolutely no record of her 
history save in the narratives of those countries 
with which she struggled. The history of the 
people, therefore, is almost confined to an account 
of the wars with Greece and Rome, though they 
were primarily a race of traders and) merchants. 
These contests Professor Church has described for 
young people with vividness and. interest’; and 
from the very meagre materials at his command 
he has given a comparatively complete description 
of the government. of Carthage. -It-is a curious 
fact that our only knowledge of its literature is 
contained’ in ja quotation from the opening sen- 
tence of a work on agriculture, to the effect that 
the first requisite for successful farming is to give 
up vour city house.—Almost at the same time that 
Professor Vambeérv has placed the romantic story 


of his lite within the reach of the vounger genera- 


Lives of Girls Who Became Famous, 
ton. New York: 
Story of Carthage. by A. 
Gilman New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
sale in San Francisco by Sainuel Carson & Co. 
‘The Story of Hungary... By A, Vambéry. New York: 
P. Putham’s Sons. 18356. For sale in San Francisco by 
samuel Carson & Co. 
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tion of readers in his condensed and popularized 
autobiography, he has performed a similar: service 
to these same readers, and even to many of their 
elders, in giving them the life story of his native 
country.” There is astriking strain of resemblance 
in the two lives—that of the man and that of the 
nation. In both we see the same impulsive, rest- 
less movement, the same. resistless feeling that in- 
action isa form of bondage, not less galling be- 
cause there is no restraining force. The man 
indeed combines intensely the race characteristics 
and there is a peculiar appropriateness his 
His 


stvle is clear, interesting, and at times, intense and 


selection to write the history of this people. 


picturesque; and in the telling of the story he has 
the advantage over the greater number of his pre- 
decessors in the series of not being overwhelmed 
by the mass of his materials. Hungary has always 
occupied the unfortunate position of marking the 
boundaries of two civilizations, between which she 
has been ground, until the fierce friction brought 
forth a flash of light, brilliant but only momentary. 
The story of her people is one of almost continu- 
ous conflict. Sweeping down from Central Asia 
they harass the eastern boundaries of Christendom, 
and spread the terror of their arms throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. They are. next 
converted: to Christianity and their struggles 
come internal... The factional fights seem to be an 
incident of their Christianity, for the hand of the 
Pope is often seen, his influence is always felt. 
But they are rather the result of the national life 
struggling to assert. itself. The hot-headed, pas- 
sionate people. in whom the military capacity is 
vreat, begin to exercise sway a over their neigh- 
bors, but their decline is marked from the time 
when they must rule themselves. Even in this 
decline, the misfortune of their position is evident. 
Their tine military organization is shattered in the 
effort to break the Turkish on Christen- 
Coming into prominence as an enemy ot 


advance 
dom. 
the Christian States, their national force dies out a 


the defender of these. 


The Prose Works of Longfellow. ' 


As we turn the leaves of the beautiful edition o 
the prose works of Mr. Longfellow, we are reminded 
that many persons, even the admirers of his poetry 
are entirely uuaware that from the same pen have 
come prose writings that are a delightful addition 
to American literature. This edition contains all 
the prose that had been republished in book form 
by the author, and in an appendix a list of his pro- 

iThe Prose Works of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 
With bibliographical and critical notes, in two volumes. 


Riverside Edition. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1886. 
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ductions not. therein, wath references. to 


the periodicals which they appeared. 


the contents of these are-* Outre- 
mer’ Dritt-wood.** periou iid 
Outre-mer? the firsthing of his was the 
result his first journes cine the wear TS26), to 
Murope, Where he. rematned for studs and travel 
the summer of Four vears afterward 
he wrote this volaunie, to which the sub- 
title Pilgrimage Bevond the Seal”) and which, 
as he himself wrote to friend, is. composed of 
descriptions, sketches of character, tales thustrating 
and customs, and tales iinstrating nothing 
In particular But rectly contains more of in- 
terest and instruction thin is intimated in the own 

thors declaration, especialls ithe whieh he 
had before printed in-monthis publications 
the Prouveres? Anetent: Spanish. Ballads,” ane 
“The Devotional, Poetrw of Spain.” them: the 
scholiu’s pen is miunifest, aud thes carry with them 
the enthusiasm of vouth and the spirit of lis devotion 
to the medieval diterature of rope, following 
these inthe same velume under the general tith 
* Drift-wood,” are placed a few of the many articles 
that he wrete tor the reviews.of-his early up- 
on Nneient Freneh Romances.” rithtot’s Saga,’ 

Anglo-Saxon Literature,” and others, in whielt his 
tine taste Is exhibited and his love tor the poetic 
and beautiful the earb: European literature OF 
interest to the admirers of Mr. Loneteliaw are wise 
the list of his miscellancous papers, more than 2 
score devoted to purely Titerary topies, 
with the places tn various pertodietts witieh 
thes appeared, desivitited Phe Blank Book 
ofa Country Interesting 
of the growth of the poets mind. “Phe second vol- 
ume contams the dater Hyperion.’ which he 
stvled “ A Romance,” ond the still later and: best 
of his prose) publications, “ Kavanagh: oa Pale.’ 
The former: was. the natural result of his seeond 
journey to Europe in Tle ts here, under 
the guise of the hero ot his ronnuree, transcribing 
the result of his travels the “Pyrol and Switzer- 
land, with his fresh spirited and poetical de- 
scriptions of the beautiful country through whieh 
he traveled, interweaving into the texturesof his 
story the results oft hits studies of literature: 
notably of Grocthe as a man and Riehter asa writer 
upon the latter of iis discriminating criti 
cism equals In interest, audoabmost the 

more extended and eliuborate stadrescot thar 
by either ( arly De Phe 

the least part of the work. Tart itis) be 
woven in, and mothe clear description of) Mary 


Yshburton, who listened Unresponstve to the poett 


of the hand of Paul owe see un 
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mistakably the pieture of the lady whe not long 
cterwards became his wite. In aletter to a friend, 
Mr. Longtellow wrote thus: have written a 
romance durtic the past The feelings of the 


of thie Of the stor, mostly fieti- 
Hows. heroine, of course, bears a resemblance 
inno beiraval of contidence, wo veal seene deseribed, 
‘Hvperion’ isthe name of the book, not of the here, 
ft merely indicates that here is the life of one whe. 
iis ieelings and pirposes, is a son of Heaven 
and arth. aad who, though obscured by clouds, 
vetCmoves on high’ Further than this, the name 
has nothing to do with the book, and in fact is men- 
tioned onlw once in the course of it.” In Kavanagh 
Lonetellow bas tofl€@ one ot the sweetest of 
love stories: There il anecreurrent ot 
sadness rinning with it, but atc was akin to the 
lofty poetic spirit. whe found his fondest themes in 
experiences ol noble selt-sacritice and tender devo- 


made this LOO), the centre about 
Which to group his thonghts of literature, but there 
is. Weleome to all his utterances which create a 
smile at the everiasting indecision and procrasti- 
nation of the schoolmaster who never accomplishes 
or even begins the long projected romanee, and 
What he makes the same character sav of 
tional literature, is acceptable as the ripe result of 
scholarly thinking. The tale is so chaste in all its 
expression so pire and-toftv in all its atmos- 
mosphere, and withal so human in’ its experi- 
ences, and tender and mipathetic in its develop- 
ment, that we feel regret that the natural genius 
of Ma. LongicHow did not pursue the path of pure 
fetion, Im Which we feel sure he would have been 
crowned yas in poetic wavs, with the finest garlands 
OL 
Briefer Notice. 

Houghton, Mittin, and Company have issued a 
new edition of Lntroduction to the Constitutional 
Law of the United States’ by the late John Norton 
Pomeroy. ‘This is the ninth edition, revised and 
enlarged by Tf. Bennett, and is especially 
desiened for students, eeneral and professional. It 
has taken its’ place tronr the first as a standard 
work the subject of studs of the Constitution, 
tnd ois now issued under the careful editorship of 
Mire Bennett. to whose scholarly revision we are in- 


debted for the addition of the citations of the munv 


important cases artsen cand decided by the: highest 
court tn the sinee’ the earlier editions. 
of tire thurteenth. fourteenth 

Anh te: the Constitutional Law of the 
States. By John Norton Pomeroy. Bostom Houch 


ton. Mitllin Bor stile in Sam Franeiseo 
(hilion Beach. 
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and fifteenth amendments, and upon the questions 
of the power of the States to regulate commerce, 
The 
same publishers have begun a Pocket 
Series’ with Watch and Ward by Henry James Jr., 
which first appeared in the Atlantic Monthly in 


and to impair the obligation of -contract. 
Riverside 


1871, now minutely revised and with many verbal 
alterations; In the Wilderness vw Charles Dudley 


Warner; and George Parsons Lathrop’s Study of 


Hawthorne. The thing to commend in this series 


is that the covers are of pasteboard instead of paper 


and so save one’s volume that too early crop of 


dogs’ ears that come tothe latter from frequent use. 


Funk and Wagnalls have issued, also in paste- 
hoard, a new edition of The Mentor,’ a little book 
“for the guidance of such men and boys as would 
appear to advantage in the society of persons of the 
better sort,” already noticed in these pages.--— The 
Life of Colfax! relates with considerable minuteness 
the biography of avery clever man, and shows 
how, without influential friends, or any other 
special advantages to start with, he mounted by his 
own ability to positions of very great trust in the 
nation. The book is not critical, being purely in 
the spirit of eulogy. It earnestly strives to place 
light 
Colfax’s public career. 


in the best the questionable episode in 


One of the noteworthy 
traits of his intelligence brought out by the biog- 
rapher’s quotations, is his keen and accurate po- 
litical prevision. After the nomination of Tlayes 
he writes of Mr. Blainé’s candidacy before the con- 
vention: “ 1 could not but admire his dash and au- 
dacity myself.” But had he been nominated, we 
should have had a Henry Clay campaign — fireworks 

-Riverside Pocket Series: Watch and Ward, by Henry 
James,Jr. In the Wilderness, by Charles Dudley Warner, 
\ Study of Hawthorne, by George Parsons Lathrop. Bos- 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1ss6.. For sale in San Fran 
eisco by Chilion Beach. 

‘The Mentor. By Alired Ayres. 
Wagnalls. 186. 

of Schuyler Colfax. 
York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1856 


New York: Funk & 


By O. J, Hollister. New 


Book Reviews. 


[ Dec. 


at the commencement, explanation and defense all 
through, and defeat in the end,” a very good fore- 
cast of what did occur eight years later. His re- 
marks on Haves’s chances at this time, and again in 
18820 0n the “Republican losses, show the same 
shrewdness and foresight. The biographer writes 
not only as a personal, but a political partisan, and 
lowers the character of the book by going out of 
his way to indulge in political detraction and cur- 
rent misrepresentations. Mother Bickerdyke? is a 
cordial little biography of the vererable war-hero- 


ine, written by a lady of this city, and published for 
the benefit of its subject. A very good portrait of 
Mrs. Bickerdyvke pretixed. It 
count of “her life and labors. for the 
sketches of: battle scenes and inci- 
dents of the sanitary service.” Theodore S. Van 
Dyke, one of the most thoughtful of out-door 
writers, has added a most readable volume. to the 


Includes an ac- 
relief of 


our soldiers, 


long list of Southern California descriptive books, 
He has re-written his letters to the New York 
Evening Post and other leading newspapers, and 
has added new chapters; sothat, as the book now 
stands, it-is cCompiete in Its way, and must long 
rank as an authoritv. Mr. Van Dyke has sensi- 
tive and truthful powers of observation and. des- 
sclentific knowledge of 
work 


backed by 
history, making his 


eription, 
botany and natural 


accurate as well as readable. His. aim, as we 
understand it, is simply to describe the natural 
out-of-door attractions of Southern Californi:—in 
the words of the title-page, “its valleys, hills, and 
streams, animals, birds, and fishes, gardens, farms, 
and climate.” Tle has done this with such loying 
skill that the volume ought to be of great value to 
wll who feel an interest in these regions. 

>Mother Biekerdyke. By Margaret B. Davis. Published 
for the benetit of M. A. Bickerdyke. San Fraucisco: A. T, 
Dewey. 

sSouthern California. 
York: Ford. Howard, & Hulbert. 


By Theodore S. Van Dyke. New 
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History of a Great Magazine Enterprise. 


Formation of “The Overland Monthly Company’’— 
its Directors and Officers. 


The Loyalty of San Francisco, California, and the Pacific Coast to 
| its Representative Magazine. 


THE OVERLAND MONTHLY, established in 1868, 
has had an eventful and in many respects a remark- 
able history. Now, that the new series of the maga- 
zine is everywhere recognized as a literary and finan- 
cial success, some of the half-forgotten chapters of its 
youth are worth telling again.. It is nearly four 
years since the new series was begun; it is eighteen 
years since A. Roman, Bret Harte, Noah Brooks, 
Benjamin P. Avery, Charles Warren Stoddard, Sam- 
uel Williams, Ina D, Coolbrith,,W. C. Bartlett and 
the rest of the early group of literary workers founded 
THE OVERLAND, From the first number of the first 
volume to the present issue, which is for sale to-day 
on the streets of every city in the United States, 
the unity and individuality of the magazine has 
been apparent. It has had a purpose; and it has 
lived up to high ideals. It has made national repu- 
tations for writers; it is still making reputations, and 
it will continue to do so. Its place is fixed, and its 
influence and circulation are increasing daily. The 
removal of the magazine to new and enlarged oflices, 
its increased printing facilities, and its incorporation 
as a strong company, officered by some of the best 
men in the community, mark so great a step forward 
that its friends are justified in their patience and 


faith. THe OVERLAND is here to stay. ‘Nothing 
succeeds like-success.” | 
THE FIRST NUMBER. 

In the summer of -1868, Mr. A. Roman, a leading 
bookseller of San Francisco, decided to publish a lit- 
erary magazine which should be “‘devoted to the de- 
velopment” of the Pacific Coast. The story of its 


beginning has often been told, and need not be told. 


again. The first “table of contents” was as follows: 
A Breeze from the W.C. BARTLETT. 


INA D. COOLBRITH. 
By Railthrough France.................. MARK TWAIN, 
Art Beginnings onthe Pacific..........0......0:.....6.. B. P. AVERY. 
JUDGE M. P. DEADY. 
the CHARLES WARREN STODDARD. 
The Diamend Maker of Sacramento NOAH BROOKS, 
Family Resemblances and Differences............ JOHN F. BWIFT. 
San Francisco from the . BRET HARTE. 
Favoring Female Conventualism.... T. H. REARDEN, 
Hawalian Civilization ics GEORGE B. MERRILL. 
Dos Reales............ G. T. SHIPLEY, M. D. 
Eight Daye af SAMUEL WILLIAMS. 
A Leaf from a Chinese Novell......:....5.i..c.cccecvesccoies F. T. Doyen. 


Etec. Literature. 
THE TITLE AND THE GRIZZLY. 


In his Ete, Bret Harte gave some reasons for the 
name, “THE OVERLAND.” “I might explain.” he writes, 
“ how ‘Pacific Monthly’ is hackneyed, mild in sugges- 
tion, and at best but a feeble echo of the Boston ‘Atlan- 


| “ NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” | 
Ap ™ 


tic;’ how the ‘West,’ ‘Wide West,’ and ‘Western’ are 
already threadbare, and suggest to Eastern readers 
only Chicago and the Lakes; how ‘Occidental’ and 
‘Chrysopolis, are but cheap pedantry, and ‘Sunset,’ 
‘Sundown,’ ‘Hesper,’ etc., cheaper sentiment; how ‘Cal- 
ifornia,’ honest and direct enough is yet too local to 
attract any but a small number of readers.”’ But, as 
Mr. Hart explains with admirable foresight, the high- 
ways across the Continent mean\inevitable change and 
growth; meant new cities and colonies, and greater 
industries. One is now able to see that the California 
of 1868 was not more remote from the California of 
1850, than is the California of 1886 from that of 1868. 
Thename “OVERLAND,” struck home to the most impor- 
tant fact of that decade, and crystallized it into histor- 
ical expression. It hasa money value hard tocalculate 
and impossible to counterfeit. It is now known far 
more widely than many magazines of greater circula- 
tion. Letters and subscriptions come to it from all 
parts of the world, and journals such as the “London 
Atheneum,” speak of it as “one of the best known and 
greatest of American Magazines.” Part of its success 
is doubtless due to its appropriate and easily remem- 
bered name. 

Another poi:t.of its success is in the famous grizzly 
bear cover. The leather-colored paper used was 
adopted by the OvERLAND before the Atlantic took a 
somewhat similar shade of cover, and has always been 
manufactured expressly for the magazine. Concerning 
the bear, Bret Harte wrote: “He is honest withal. 
Take him if you please as the symbol of local primitive 
barbarism. In his placid moments he has a stupid, 
good-natured, grey tranquillity like that of the hills 
in midsummer. Iam satisfied that his unpleasant habit 
of scalping with his forepaw is the result of contact with 
the degraded aborigine, and the effect of bad example 
on the untutored ursine mind.” “Fifty vears hence, 
and he will be extinct as the Dodo or the Dinoris.” 

The Springfield Republican lately said that the old 
Atlantic design, the John Winthrop head, and the 
OVERLAND MONTHLY bear were the two best magazine 
designs in America. The OvenLANp bear is protected 
by a double copyright, and is exclusively the property 
of the magazine. It cannot he used by any other pub- 
lication, nor for any trade-mark or advertising pur- 
poses, nor by any person, nor for any use whatever, 
witbout the consent of the owners of the “OVERLAND.” 
This copyright extends to the larger bears used by the 
magazine, as well as to the smaller ones on its cover. 

THE FOUNDERS OF THE OVERLAND. 

The OvERLAND MONTHLY came into existence to fill 
a need for expression. The whole community helped 
it. There was wealth of. material, and there were 
[Aterature was 
easy, and the artistic impulse was strong. lor the 
seven years between 1868 and 1875 a literury maga- 


trained eyes and quick perception. 


of the Overland Monthly. 


zine, equal to the best, was published in the newest of 
American cities. It was the creation of some twenty- 
five or thirty men and women, who loved it and worked 
for it, and built it up with constant unselfish toil. It 
never had any capital to speak of. ‘The price of a 
good country fair race horse,” as one of its friends said, 
“would have established it securely.” At last it 
reached a paying circulation, not during Bret Harte’s 
editorship, but some time after. Then the Bank of 
California failure came, and the great mining disasters, 
The brilliant, hopeful spirit of 1868 had passed away. 
Political, educational and industrial difficulties 
marked this transition period, and the magazine 
ceased publication—for a few months it was said at 
the time. The copyrights were kept alive; the name 
and good will were considered valuable property, but 
the publishers were otherwise involved, and the right 
person to carry on the enterprise did nct come for- 
ward. Just here occurred the break of seven years’in 
the OVERLAND’s record. During these yearsevery man 
and woman who had ever been connected With the 
magazine was beset with urgent appeals to help 
revive it; money was offered; business men showed 
remarkable: interest ; literary people urged re-organi- 
zation. For lack of the right leader at this crisis, and 
from no other reason, the temporary suspension of the 
Pacific Coast Magazine was allowed to continue until 
1880. 

Looking back over the field, it is evident, however, 
that the real cause of the difficulty lay deeper. The 
young pioneers were bright, brave and ardent—picked 
men—the flower of an earlier civilization. They had 
fine ideals; they wanted California to have the best of 
everything; they loved the thought that they could 
“pull together” and make common cause. There 
was an “old guard” of education and _ literature. 
Starr King, Tompkins, Haight, Dwinelle, Yale, 
Durant, Winthrop, I’elton, Avery, Williams, Cremony, 
Ross Browne, and many others, who are now no more) 
were of the group, and many still here remember the 
faith and enthusiasm of those days. Then came the 
large miscellaneous population, the closing of the 
“mining boom,” the heavier pressure of economic 
difficulties, and the conditions of literary success 
underwent an entire change. Much of the impulse 
that created the OVERLAND remained, but for a time it 
could only ‘hold the fort ;” it was not strong enough 
for an advance. This was one of the cases where to 
hold one’s own is equivalent to a victory. 


THE CALIFORNIAN. 


In the winter of 1879, as the revival of the OvER- 
LAND was still delayed, a movement was set on foot 
in a different quarter to start a new magazine. This 
was called: The Californian, was first issued in Jan- 
uary 1880, and drew to it a number of the valued 
contributors of the old OvERLAND, besides bringing 
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Fiistory of the Overland Monthly. 


out the newer writers who were now coming into the 
field. 

The table of contents of the first number was as fol- 
lows: 


The Dramatic in My Destiny.........:... EMMA FRANCIS DAWSON, 
The Three Windows HOWARD SHINN. 
The Western Hespian... MARY THERESA AUSTIN. 
Why ‘Thev Lynched Him. E. H. CLOUGH. 
The Midnight Mass.................0.000+ RICHARD EDWARD WHITE. 


A Modern Author—Wm. D. Howells...MINNIE BOOTH PHELPS. 
Physical and Moral pyrenee © of the Vine 
CHARLES A. WETMORE. 


The Man from Georgia.. W. C. Morrow. 
A Californiian’S cos EDWARD R. SILL. 
The Pacific Coast’s Surveys. GEORGE DAVIDSON. 
Unattained.. _.GHARLES H. PHELPS. 
An Old Sea@ JuLIA H. 8S. BUGEIA, 
A Tale of the Sierra I). 8. RICHARDSON. 
OUtCTOPPINGS. 

Music as a Study........ OSCAR WEIL. 


THE OVERLAND—CALIFORNIAN. 


The Californian passed through. several hands, and 
in July 1882, came under the control of a group of 
managers Closely allied with, and practically represent- 
ing the old OVERLAND group. Mr. Carmany then 
offered to turn over the OvERLAND copyrights to the 
new management upon condition that thev should re- 
vive its publication, consolidating with it the Calsfor- 
nian. The OVERLAND writers, already with the Cal- 
Yornian were enthusiastically in favor of this step; 
Many scattered members of the original group were 
re-enlisted, and the most-~ of the newer writers 
passed over to the corps of the consolidated 
magazine. Forthree months the magazine that was 
to be, bore the name of The Californian and Overland 
Monthly, merely to mark the transfer and revival; 
then it> resumed the ancient and honored title of 
OVERLAND. The editor’s announcement was to the 
point: The Californian had gotten ‘under the protec- 
tion of the experienced and renowned old grizzly.” 
Said one of the literary group that helped to organize 
the conflicting elements, and create the magazine; 
“We can’t feel that any other name is so good for our 


Pacific magazine as the OVERLAND. It is like march- - 


ing under the old flag.” 


REVIVAL OF THE OVERLAND MONTHLY. 

The editor continued inthe same cheértul strain : 
“The older members of our literary corps did march 
under that flag in the days when all blood in 
California’s veins ran fast, and the State was 
jubilant in her first youth; and the optimism, the 
happy promise, the joyous insolence of hope and self- 
confidence, the personal comradery of the best men of 
that date—all these linger in a vague cloud of associa- 
tions around the old name, and the old cover, with the 
bear growling across the railway.’....‘‘There are 
splendid names associated with it; there is the splen- 
did memory that no other magazine could ever have, 


that it was the first assertion (the greatest assertion 
save only the University at Berkeley) of high intellec- 
tual ideals in a community not twenty years old.” 

* * * “As to our intentions with regerd to 
the old-new magazine, they can be easily stated. We 
shall strive first and foremost for literary excellence. 
We shall avoid following in the path of older maga- 
zines and imitating them; we shall not scorn to follow 
them whenever their way is the best. The special 
Pacific Coast character shall not be wanting in our 
pages; we shall not forget old California when the 
grizzly held the field; nor shall we tie ourselves to 
that old California, and ignore the present and the 
future, with their iron bond between us and the East, 
invading the grizzly haunts. We shall not hold to 
the worse because it may be California, nor fear the 
better because it may come from abroad; but we shall 
steadily consider that we exist primarily for Califor- 
nia. Our strength and hope lie in the young writers. 
from among whom are to come the great lights of the 


future. We believe that there is the making of a . 


splendid magazine corps in young writers who cannot 
make their way into the over-crowded eastern press.” 
With January 1883, the initial number of the New 
Series appeared. 


“THE FIRST NUMBER—NEW SERIES,” 


A great many persons had helped to reinstate the 
OVERLAND MOoNTHLY. Among those most deeply 
interested were the University and Berkeley club 
group and their friends, the Yale and Harvard men 
on this Coast, the members of the Chit-Chat club, and 


some leaders of the Union, Bohemian, and other fa- 


mous San Francisco clubs. The literary and business 
ability of the late B. B. Redding, and the late W. W. 
Crane, counted for a great deal, and were always at 
the service of the magazine. All of the old group of 
Overland writers welcomed and helped the old-new 
enterprise. Words of cheer came from Noah Brooks, 
the Egglestons,- and President D. C. Gilman, from 
R. W. Gilder and the Century group, and from the 
Atlantic Mouthly editors and writers. The OVERLAND 
at once took its old place, and presented in January 
1883 a table of contents well up to the standard set by 


the First Series. It was as follows: “ 
a 
CONTENTS, 

HALF A DOZEN WORDS FROM BALTIMORE TO 

MUTUAL RELATIONS OF INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL CUL- 

ALFRED TENNYSON, POET LAUREATE. 7. Jl. Rearden....... 
OBSERVATIONS OF THE NEW CONSTITUTION. Theodore H. 

THe Lover's Soxc. 
PALOS AND COLUMBUS. Edivard Everett 
COREAN MeDICAL SCIENCE. Wiliam Elliot Griffis... 
ON FOOT IN TLASCALA. 
THE CLOSE OF AN ERA 
TH ALOE—Chapter XV Il. Leonard Kip... . 
CALIFORNIA'S POET,. Charles S. 


? 


4 | History of the Overland Monthly. 


FRANCIS BRET HARTE. Warren 
Kikvu, A TALE OF NEw JAPAN. “Henry Liddell. 
Salutory.—The Tidal Wave.—Forcign Criticism.— 
The Kindergartens. 
A Breeze from the Woods.—College Verses, Berkeley, 
Cal.—Doctor Zay.—Aldrich’s Poems.—Bancroft’s Works.-- 
The Lowell Cards.—Prang’s Holiday Cards. 
The Holidays.—New Words Wanted. 


The Death of Love. (€ Haryngton.—The Evolution ofa 
Thought. C. O. B,—Bric-a-brac Verses. FE. C. Sanford. 


The editorial review of the prospects of the maga- 
zine said: “We start at ebb-tide; perhaps tha: is all 
the better, for when the tide turns weshall go up with 
it, instead of down.” “There is often more hope of 
success for an enterprise that starts against the odds, 
than for one that starts with them: for it argues that 
there was great reason for the undertaking, great 
courage, and much determination. We may as well 
say at the outset that our aim for Titik OVERLAND its 
that it shall be as good as the best magazine in 
America.” 

THE OVERLAND DINNER. 


The revival of the OVERLAND was celebrated De- 
cember 22nd, 1882, by a literary dinner, given to thie 
contributors of the magazine by one of its most faithful 
friends, Mr. Irving M. Scott. The following guests 


were present: Prof. Bernard Moses, ‘Theodore Hittell, 


Jas. O'Meara, Dr. Charles Barrows, Dr. John LeConte, 
Geo. B. Merrill, William Keith, President W. T. Reid, 
Mrs. Sarah B. Cooper, Theo. Wores, Mrs. Jos. Austin, 
Prof. Martin Kellogg, Judge John H. Boalt, W. ©. 
Bartlett, W. W. Crane, Mrs. Mary W. Glascock, Dr. 
Joseph Le Conte, Dr. J. P. Widney, A. A. Wheeler, 
Miss Annie Lake, Miss Kate M. Bishop, Prof. F. R. 
Sill, Miss Milicent W. Shinn, Warren Cheney, Dr. 
B. P. Wall, Charles S. Greene, Mrs. Mary J. Field, 
Mrs, Shepard, 8. Kirkpatrick, W. M. Bunker, Mr. 
John Glascock, Alfred Wheeler, Irving M. Scott, Mr. 
Field, Mrs. Irving M. Scott, John Murray, and Miss 
Scott. 

The greatest enthusiasm prevailed, and the speeches 
of the evening were so much to the point that we 
reproduce a few pithy sentences. 


Mr. Bartlett said: ‘‘Every great fortune here which 


bestows nothing for the advancement of literature and 
art is a mis-fortune....In this new land, where there 
js so much waste, the man of fortune who plans liber- 
ally for literature and art is lifted above his fellows. 
He is the herald and prophet of better things to come.” 

Rev. Dr. Barrows said that success would come “only 
by resolute and wise push of the whole enterprise 
along the entire line; a union and persistence that. 
quails at no obstacles, and is satisfied with no minimum 


success.’”’ 


Hon. W. W. Crane likened the OVERLAND to a yreat 
fissure vein, “there we find the intellectual gold of the 
Coast.” 

Prof. Joseph Le Conte said that “science and liter. 
ature were twin daughters of culture; their common 
end the elevation of our humanity.” He that 
the intellectnal tendency of the age was to combine al] 
departments of activity and.make ever a nobler en- 
vironment. Thetrue mission of the revived OVERLAND 
was to help on this consummation—this foundatisn of 
the highest culture. 


Judge Boait spoke for the “readers of the maga 
zine,’ and said that they really made its success by 
their appreciation and sympathy. He thought that 
the magazine must not be afraid of havizg too high a 
It must do its best; it must not try to 
“write down” California wanted, and 
would have the very best, and no other. 


standard. 
to its readers, 


John If. Carmany, the former publisher of the 
OVERLAND, successor to A. Roman, gave an account of 
his relations with Bret Harte, and of the effort to re- 
move the magazine to Chicago, at the time Bret Harte 
left California. 

Prof. Martin Kellogg recalled the names of the 
magazine’s friends and founders—Mr. Roman and Mr, 
Carmany as publishers, Bret Harte, Benjamin Avery 
and W.C. Bartlett as editors, Gov. Leland Stanford, 
Mr. Ralston, Mr. Baker and others who have given 
financial help in its darker days ; and spoke in conelu- 
sion of the liberality and love of literature displayed 
by Irving M. Scott, the host of its occasion. 

Miss Ina I). Coolbrith read the poem of the eve 
ning: the closing stanzas were: 


‘Beneath these golden western skies 
Who knows what later hand may rise— 
What King of Song to which our own 

Is but the feeble undertone, 

The faint bird-twittering of morn 

Ere Melody’s full burst is born; 

Is as the tender, slender shoot 

Pushed upward from thé Luried root, 
To that which in its crowning hour 
Unfolds the full and perfect flower. 


“ Hail to the Master! In what far 
Dim hour may rise his natal star! 
Within whose sleeping brain lies furled 
The epic of our fair New World. 

His be our unwon laurels; his 

The perfect music which we miss, 

Set to the onward march sublime 

Of Progress with the steps of Time. 

© master touch! O-master voice! 

How shall the world in thee rejoice, 
Worthy by Homer’s self to stand 

And clasp divinest Shakespeare’s hand,” 
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DELAYS IN ORGANIZATION. 


The plans of the small group of persons who were 
controlling the destinies of the magazine, had been 
based upon the scheme of organizing a strong com- 
pany of the best class of business and literary men, 80 
as to give the enterprise more weight and permanence 
than any single individual could do. But, up to this 
time no permanent arrangements had been made. 
The magazine had been cared for under temporary 
conditions, and at the cost of a great deal of voluntary 
sacrifice of time. It now became impossible to carry 
on these temporary arrangements longer. As it was 
not practicable to immediately complete permanent 
arrangements for the magazine’s management, Dr. C. 


D. Parrows, in April 1883, became its responsible . 
head and Samuel Carson, of the well known firm of 


Carson & Co., its publisher, until a stock company 
could be organized to take charge of the magazine. A 
series of unforseen occurrences, chiefly the sudden 
death of several men who had been depended on in 
the matter, the removal of others from the state, and 
the grave condition of Dr. Barrow’s health necessita- 
ting constant absences from the city—compelled the 


continuance of this scheme for two years instead of a. 


few months. In May 1885, Dr. Barrows and Mr. 
Carson placed the Magazine in the hands of ,, THE 
OVERLAND MONTHLY COMPANY.” = Their services 
in bridging over this difficult period form an impor- 
tant link in the history of the OVERLAND, and one 
which should not be forgotten in its record. 


THE OVERLAND COMPANY 


We are now able to announce that the OVERLAND 
MONTHLY CoMPANY incorporated under the laws ot 
California to do printing and publishing and to issue 
the OVERLAND MonruHLY has the following Directors: 

JuDGF Joun H. Boat, President. 

IRVING M. Scorr. 

ExX-GoOVERNOR PERKINS. 

Capt. J. M. MCDONALD. 

L. L. BAKER. 

PrRoF. MARTIN KELLOGG. 

Among the stockholders are : 

GEo. C. PERKINS ADOLPH SUTRO 

A. P. Horan J. M. McDonaLp 
CHARLEs WEBB Howarp Mrs. A. G. STruEes 
Mrs. H. B. ENoR Mrs. JuLIET ITARRISON 
Moses Hopkins JAMES B. PHELAN 

M. W. SHINN (FEO. J. AINSWORTH 

L. H. CHARLES H. SHINN 
HoRAceE Davis L. L. BAKER 


IrRvinG M. Scorr L. CURRAN CLARK 
Pror. PRoF. HowIson 


PROF. STRINGHAM ProFr. MoskEs 

October 15th 1886, the OVERLAND MONTHLY rooms 
were moved from 120 Sutter Street to large and com- 
fortable quarters at 415 Montgomery Street. 


BUSINESS VALUE OF THE MAGAZINE, 


Having thus passed in rapid review over the prom- 
inent features of the OVERLAND’S career, it is fitting 
that the result of its work should be summed up. Has 
it paid the community? Is it a business proposition ? 
What has it done to deservethe loyal support it has so 
generously received from San Francisco, California and 
the Pacific Coast? Should it receive still greater sup- 
port? Let ussee. Since its establishment in 1868 the 
OVERLAND has published twenty-nine volumes, and sey- 
enteen thousand, six hundred and sixteen magazine 
pages. It has published about two thousand larger 
articles, and five or six thousand reviews, editori- 
als, etc... 

Bret Harte republished three large volumes from 
his contributions to the OVERLAND; Ina D. Coolbrith 
published a volume of poems. 
Warren Stoddard, Josephine Clifford, John C. Cre- 
mony, Mark Twain, Capt. Scammon, Benjamin P. 
Avery, W. ©. Bartlett, Leonard Kip, W. C. Morrow, 
Joaquin Miller, and numbers of others shaped their 
contributions to the OVERLAND into published volumes 
of prose or verse. No other magazine in the country 
can show more of the book-making impulse. 

Now there is much involved in the mere mechani- 
‘cal production-of a magazine of a high class. 1t means 
costly machinery, the best quality of paper, press-work, 
proof reading and oversight. 
each month of very large sums of money to carry on 
the business of manufacture of the magazine, and of 
books published from its pages. It means the print- 
ing of circulars, posters, type-writer letters, etc., by the 
ten thousand each month. [t means hoime production, 
and the employment of the most highly skilled) Tabor. 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


As the OVERLAND is now beginning to illustrate, we 
may still further explain the great value to the com- 
munity of the complex growth of allied industries that 
is called a magazine. Book paper—cxcept of very fine 
grades—will be made here; type is cast here; the 
workers in the OVERLAN Doflices:were most of them: born 
and educated here. Now. as soon as process work and 
engraving is undertaken, a whole group of new work- 
ers find pleasant and profitable occupation. ‘The stu- 
dents in the art schools of the Pacific Coast receive pay 
for pen and ink, crayon and charcoal sketches. Young 
engravers and process-workers are given constant o¢- 
cupation; writers are urged to better. work; the 
great and growing resources Of the Pacific Coast States 
and Territories receive more ample illustration. 

A magazine with a yearly income of $100,000 ought 
to spend three-fourths of that amount, and as much 
more as it chose, upon manufacture, literature and 
illustration—in other words, it could redistribute for 


the greater part of its income among the classes that 
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ordinary business enterprises help in only an indirect 
Ten or twenty thousand dollars a year, spent to 
pay young artists and engravers, must soon create 
Pacific Coast work of a high order of excellence. It 
js not by sending away for cheap work that the art of 
illustration will ever be developed here, it is by giving 
local talent a chance. New York has great art schools 
because as soon as a young artist there can make a 
good pen and ink sketch he can find sale for it: San 
Francisco, we hope, will sometime reach this point, 
and the OVERLAND proposes to encourage these be- 


ginnings. 
EXTENT OF THE OVERLAND CIRCULATION, 

Very few persons stop to think how much good the 
publication of over seventeen thousand pages of Pacific 
Coast articlesin magazine form has already done for 
these Western Commonwealths. Again, let us see. 
Editions have ranged from 2,500 to 12,000 copies per 
month. That is, about 254 issues, and one million one 
hundred and seventy thousand single copies of the 
OVERLAND have gone forth to the world. They are in 
all the great libraries of America, bound up beside the 
“Quarterlies and Reviews.” ‘They are daily examined 
by students and book-makcrs. 
pioneers, and huts of fishermen, and houses of wealth 


They are in cabins of 


and refinement. They go to the Arctic with whalers, 


and to the tropics with California gold-miners. 


They constantly express the facts that this: voung 


community has high aims, that it is liberal and edu- 
The 
OVERLAND brings the best class of people to the Pacifie 
(oast. The readers of the OVERLAND in the Mississippi 
Yalley and the Atlantic States make investments here, 


cated, and that it is a good place to live in. 


visitthere, finally make their homes here—because the 
magazine has steadily expressed the best thought of 
the Pacifie Coast, and has faithfully deseribed its 
resources, 

also consider the distribution of these 


Qne aust 


copies, Pine OveERLAND MontTuHLY has subserihers 
and readers in every state of the Union, in Natal, In- 
It is 


taken by army posts, being a great favorite with army 


dia, Australia, Europe, Japan, South America. 


nen, because somany frontier oficers have written for 
lispages. It goes to naval stations and. to light-house 
keepers. And, wherever it. goes, it illustrates with 
lorce and dignity the best ideals of the great and grow- 
ing communities of the western half of the American 


Continent. 


ARTICLES OF PRACTICAL UTILITY. 


Tue OVERLAND has published about five hundred 
articles of direct and immediate bearing upon the 
growth of the states and territories. Leaving out pure 


literature, history and adventures, the following titles 
‘lected at random will serve to show what the maga- 
tine is doing. 


7 


RrpARIAN Riauts—Three articles by different 
writers. Others to follow. 
TAXATION OF LAND—Two articles. Others to fol- 
low. 

BUILDING OF A STatrE—Seven articles. 
follow. 

EARLY HortTICULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 

THE GOLD COAST OF CALIFORNIA AND OREGON. 

Roses IN CALIFORNIA. 

THE OLIVE TREE AND OLIVE CULTURE. 
articles. Others to follow. 

AGRICULTURAL CAPACITY OF CALIFORNIA. 

GOLD AND GOLD MINING. 

SKILLED FARMING IN Los ANGELES. 

SILK CULTURE IN CALIFORNIA. 
WINE MAKING IN CALIFORNIA. 
different writers. 

COMMERCIAL AND MONETARY INTERESTS OF CAL- 
IPFORNIA. 

THE SAVING BANKs OF CALIFORNI§, 

RATES OF RAILROAD TRANSPORTATION, 

NOTES ON LOWER CALIFORNIA. 

(7LIMPSES OF UTAH. 

ACROssS COLOP ADO. 

CALIFORNIA CEREALS. 

FUTURE GARDENS OF CALIFORNIA. 

FARMING IN PAJARO VALLEY. 

SALT-MAKING IN ALAMEDA. 

WINTER-BELTS OF THE Pactrric Coast. 

Tire OF CALIFORNIA. 

BoRAX DeEposi7Ts oN THE PACIFIC CoAsT. 

SHEEP FARMING IN CALIFORNIA. 

SEAL ISLANDS OF ALASKA. 

IRRIGATION AND DRAINAGE. 

ORANGE CULTCRE. 


Others to 


Four 


Several articles by 


Two articles, 


Three articles hy different 
writers. 

This list could he indefinitely extended, but cer- 
tainly the titles cited are suflicient to show the practi- 
eal side of magazine work. , 

LITERATURE. 

The practical articles, recognized. by all business 
men as greatly advantageous to the conmimunity, are 
yet of far less value than the articles which are the 
expression of the human interests. Under a new en- 
vironment, the literature of the Pacific Coast must be 
measured by high standards, and it must conform to 
the principles of true literary art. The effort of THE 
OVERLAND is to- bring together the very best work 
possible, believing that our friends and readers, in 
California and clsewhere, demand the very best, and 
will take nothing less. So far the results have justi- 
fied our confidence. In the long run no other method 
can succeed. We propose to have the best work at- 
tainable; to make the best magazine that can possibly 
be produced with the means at our command. Each 
successive issue has shown increased strength of re- 


source and better literary support. Looking back to 
the days when “Big Jack Small’ and “The Luck of 
Roaring Camp’’ were published, the magazine’s poetry 
has ranked with that of the best of American maga- 
zines, and has often be2n called the very best; the 
magazine’s short stories have maintained and broad- 
ened its reputation; the magazine’s recent serials have 
attracted attention from the best critics. 

The managers of the OVERLAND MonTHLy offer to 
the public their patient, painstaking effort to develop 
the best and most characteristic literature of the West. 
They find that the magazine is making friends-every- 
where, and is constantly helping the growth and set- 
tlement of the Pacific Coast.. They propose to face 
the future, while honoring the past. They tind that 
new men must rule, new issues must be recognized, 
and new problems must be solved. But the same 
eternal elements of literature exist. The ebb tide long 
running out to sea has begun to turn, and swells with 
new life the empty channels. The profound faith that 
anew and more permanent period of literary activity 
was possible for California and the Pacific Coast led to 
the revival of the old magazine, and has given it 
loyal support ever since. 

The OVERLAND must keep the old flavor of woods 
and seas, of Coast Range blossoms and Sierra mining 
camps; and, as befits the wider relationships of the Cal- 
ifornia of 1886, it must deal with social, industrial 
economic, anil educational questions, and with the 
growing literature of the West. The forces that make 
for the higher development of the State are receiving 
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reinforcements, and California, with its wealth of un- 
mined hterary. material, the envy of the writers of older 
literary communities, seems to be eutering upon a 
long period of staid and settled prosperity. In the 
wise development of the resources, material and intel- 
lectual of these Pacific Coast States, and Territorigs, 
the OVERLAND will continue to take a prominent part. - 
It is peculiarly the magazine of the people of the 
West. 
TO BUSINESS MEN. a | 

The reputation of the OVERLAND MONTHLY among 
business men rests upon its large and increasing circu- 
culation in its own peculiar field. It reaches the best 
class of farmers, mechanics, merchants and_ profes- 
sional men in the West. It goes. into thousands of 
families in the middle and wealthier classes. — Its 
agents, canvassers and friends are constantly at work 
still further extending its circulation. 

In brief, it claims unrivalled pre-eminence for the 
business of magazine advertisers throughout: 


Californiz, Utah, 
Oregon, - Idaho, 
Nevada, Montana, 
Arizona, Wyoming, 
Alaska, Dakota, 


New Mexico, Mexico, 

British Columbia, The Iawaiian Islands, 
Washington Territory, Australia, 

Japan, 

Central America. 


Colorado, 
The Orient. 


RECOGNITION BY TITE PRESS. 


A few of the thousands of recent views and criti- 
cisms of the OVERLAND are printed here, in classified 
form. It is impossible to find space for a hundredth 
part of them, and our many newspaper friends must 
pardon any omission. 


PACIFIC COAST. 
We would recommend the OVERLAND to all Califor- 
nians as worthy of their best support.—S. F.. Chronicle. 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY is manifesting business 
prosperity upon a basis of high literary excellence. It 
is very gratifying to be able to say this of the solitary 
literary magazine of the Coast.— Record Union, Sacra- 
mento. | 

“Unusual variety of well written and readable arti- 
ticles.” “ Its future is well-assured ; it has held on its 
way with steady improvement.” “The poetry is far 
above the average of that found in the eirrent mag- 
azines.”’— Daily Bulletin, San. Francisco. 


Sustains admirably its recent steady growth of inter- 
est, and by its real merit renews its challenge for the 
patronage of lovers of fresh, breezy, and wholesome 
literature.— Occident, San Francisco. 

There is the same crispness and. champagne effer- 
vescence in California literature, as there is in our 
California atmosphere. Our California magazine will 
compare favorably with those of the great’ centers of 
the East, so far as literary merit is concerned ; and for 
freshness of thought,.and manner of presenting thought, 
in attractive form, it need not shrink from comparison 
with the old and new magazines of the Atlantic sea- 
board.— Oakland Tribune. 


The OVERLAND has assumed a prominent. position 
in American literature.—Alameda Encinal. 


Always bright, full of interesting matter, every 
family in the Territory should have it, every library 
is incomplele without this Pacific Coast periodical.— 
St. John’s Herald, Arizona. 
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It is now the standard magazine of the day, and 
every department is replete with a wide range of val- 
uable information.— Haywara’s ( Cal.) Journal. 

This magazine has been universally recognized as 
the best exponent. of the social, literary and material 
progress of the Pacific slope.—Democratic Times, Jack- 
sonville, Oregon. 

Breezy summer-articles which smell of pine woods 
and ocean zephyrs. The weary city dweller who can- 
not afford to take a vacation should take the Overland. 


— Redding (Cal.) Independent. 


The OVERLAND MONTHLY comes like the bright,. 


home-made California article that it is. Its pages 
smack of snow-fed rivers, tunnel-pierced mountains and 
stubble-clothed plains.—Calico Print, ( Cal.) 

Racy and yery interesting. The articles are so in- 
teresting that we could not omit one of them—Mari- 
posa Crazette, (Cal.) 

It continues to equal, if not in many respects to ex- 
cel the leading magazines of the Atlantic States —Pu- 
get Sound Mail, ( W. T.) 

The OVERLAND is gaining in popularity every day. 
—Olympia Transcript, ( W. 

The current comment and book reviews are quite 
up to the standard of the similar portions of Harper's 
or the Century. The short stories are always readable. 
—Tacoma Ledger, W. T. | 

We don’t see how any Californian can help sub- 
scribing for the OVERLAND MonTuHLy. It is a maga- 


zine that is worth its weight in gold to any resident of 
the Pacific Coast.—Shasta Courier, ( Cul.) - 


One of the worthiest of California enterprises.— 
Calaveras Courier, ( Cal.) 

In thefront rank of American magazines.— Los Gatos 
News, ( Cal.) 

Far above the average of magazine literature.— 


Napa Daily Register, (Cal.) 


There is a direct purpose shown, a living interest 
eyinced. Good work will tell. It is very pleasant to 
find that such well directed labor is making a success 
of the only magazine published on the Pacifie-Coast.— 
San Francisco Daily Examiner. 


Ranks with the North American Review and other 
Eastern monthlies.—-Salida Mail, Colorado. 


This magazine takes rank with the older magazines 
of the country, in the excellence of its contributions, 
and should be on the 
Coast.—Santa Ana Times, Cal. 


table of every family on the 


A worthy representative of the best Pacific Coast 
intelligence.— Vindicator, Portland, Oregon, 

THE OVERLAND is essentially and distinctively a 
production of the Pacific Slope.—Phenix Herald, 
Arizona. 


Its advancement has been marvelous. It is not 
padded out like many of the Eastern monthlies with 
pages of dullness. THE OvERLAND is bright and vig- 
orous, and is developing a. strong and permanent 
literary vein upon the Pacific Slope— Watsonville 
Pajaronian, (Cual.) 


We are glad of the success of this periodical of the 
Pacific Coast. Every one who takes an interest in the 
literary advancement of our state should subscribe for 
THE OVERLAND.—Santa Rosa Republican, ( Cal.) 

There are bits of~ poetry which are gems; there is 
instruction and entertainment on every page between 
its covers.’’—Salt Lake Tribune, ( Utah.) 

You ought to be; it is the 
—A ppeal, Silverton, 


“Are you a subscriber? 
Pacific Coast pet of literary circles.’ 
( Oregon.) 

“We cannot see how a pioneer o 
fornia. can keep house without it.—Antioch Ledger, 
Val. ) 

Laden. as usual with the rarest. treasures in the 
world of authorship.—St. John ITerald, ( Arizona.) 


-anative of Cali- 


We observe that the leading newspapers of the 
United States speak of THe OVERLAND as “ the only 
high-class magazine p blished west of the Alleghan- 
ies.”’— Ingleside, San Francisco. 

No magazine published in the country contains so 
much matter of interest to Western readers as the 
OVERLAND Montuy. Its miscellaneous articles are 
also written in excellent style, and cover a widevange 
of thought and information.— Denver Times ( Colo.) 


Rapidly taking rank with Harpers, the Century and 
other of the standard publications.— Laramie Sentinel, 

It is pleasant to realize that the Pacific Coast is 
fast becoming the equal of the Eastern States in the 
production of elegant literature. The OVERLAND 
“MonTHLY rivals any of the Eastern Magazines.— Che- 
halis Nugget, ( Oregon.) 


Contains better matter and of more interest to Cali- 
fornia, than any other periodical published in Amer- 
ica.— Bodie Evening Miner (Cal.) 


The new series is by far the best magazine ever pub- 
lished on the Pacific Coast. It calls upon the most 
distinguished thinkers and writers and is doing most 
excellent service by its calm, candid and dispassionate 
presentation of subjects.— Tacoma ( W: 7.) News. 

What the Century is to the East the OVERLAND is 
to the West and the Pacitic Slope.-—Rising Sun, —_ 
tana.) 


The OVERLAND: would be a very appropriate and 


welcome New Year gift to friends in the East.- -Lompoe 
(Cal.) Record. 
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